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ON  POPULAR  CULTURE:  AN  ADDRESS.* 


BY  JOHN  MORLEY. 


T HE  proceedings  which  have  now  been 
brought  satisfactorily  to  an  end,  are  of  a 
kind  which  nobody  who  has  sensibility 
as  well  as  sense  can  take  a  part  in  with¬ 
out  some  emotion.  An  illustrious  French 
philosopher  who  happened  to  be  an  ex¬ 
aminer  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
Polytechnic  School,  once  confessed  that, 
when  a  youth  came  before  him  eager  to 
do  his  best,  competently  taught,  and  of 
an  apt  intelligence,  he  needed  all  his 
self-control  to  press  back  the  tears  from 
his  eyes.  Well,  when  we  think  how  much 
industry,  patience,  and  intelligent  disci¬ 
pline  ;  how  many  hard  hours  of  self-deny¬ 
ing  toil ;  how  many  temptations  to  worth- 


*  An  inau^ral  address  delivered  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Birmingham,  October  5,  1876,  in 
opening  the  session  of  the  Midland  Institute, 
by  Mr.  Morley,  as  president  for  the  year. 
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less  pleasures  resisted ;  how  much  stead¬ 
fast  feeling  for  things  that  are  honest 
and  true  and  of  good  report — are  all  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  young  men  and  young 
women  to  whom  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  giving  your  prizes  to-night,  we  must 
all  feel  our  hearts  warmed  and  gladdened 
in  generous  sympathy  with  so  much  ex¬ 
cellence,  so  many  good  hopes,  and  so 
honorable  a  display  of  those  qualities 
which  make  life  better  worth  having  for 
ourselves,  and  are  so  likely  to  make  the 
world  better  worth  living  in  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us. 

To  pass  on  to  the  more  general  re¬ 
marks  which  you  are  accustomed  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  the  President  of  the  Institute 
on  this  occasion.  When  I  consulted  one 
of  your  townsmen  as  to  the  subject  which 
he  thought  w’ould  be  most  useful  and 
most  interesting  to  you,  he  said  :  “  Pray 
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talk  about  anything  you  please,  if  it  is 
only  not  Education.”  There  is  a  saying 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  foolish  people 
in  the  world,  those  who  give  advice,  and 
those  who  do  not  take  it.  My  friend 
and  I  in  this  matter  represent  these  two 
interesting  divisions  of  the  race,  for  in 
spite  of  what  he  said,  it  is  upon  Educa¬ 
tion  after  all  that  I  propose  to  offer  you 
some  short  obser\-ations.  You  will  be¬ 
lieve  it  no  affectation  on  my  part  when 
I  say  that  I  shall  do  so  with  the  sincerest 
willingness  to  be  corrected  by  those  of 
wider  practical  experience  in  teaching. 

I  am  well  aware,  too,  that  I  have  very 
little  that  is  new  to  say,  but  education  is 
one  of  those  matters  on  which  much  that 
has  already  been  said  will  long  bear  say¬ 
ing  over  and  over  again. 

I  have  been  looking  through  the  Re¬ 
port  of  your  classes,  and  two  things  have 
rather  struck  me,  which  I  will  mention. 
One  of  them  is  the  very  large  attendance 
in  the  French  classes.  This  appears  a 
singularly  satisfactory  thing,  because  you 
could  scarcely  do  a  hard-working  man 
of  whatever  class  a  greater  service  than 
to  give  him  easy  access  to  French  litera¬ 
ture.  Montesquieu  used  to  say  that  he 
had  never  known  a  pain  or  distress 
which  he  could  not  soothe  by  half  an 
hour  of  a  good  book  ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
no  more  of  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
man  who  can  read  French  with  comfort 
need  never  have  a  dull  hour.  Our  own 
literature  has  assuredly  many  a  kingly 
name.  In  boundless  richness  and  infinite 
imaginative  variety,  there  is  no  rival  to 
Shakespeare  in  the  world ;  in  energy 
and  height  and  majesty  Milton  and 
Burke  have  no  masters.  But  besides  its 
great  men  of  this  loftier  sort,  France  has 
a  long  list  of  authors  who  have  produced 
a  literature  whose  chief  mark  is  its  agree¬ 
ableness.  As  has  been  so  often  said,  the 
genius  of  the  French  language  is  its  clear¬ 
ness,  firmness  and  order :  to  this  clear¬ 
ness  certain  circumstances  in  the  history 
of  French  society  have  added  the  delight¬ 
ful  qualities  of  liveliness  in  union  with 
urbanity.  Now  as  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  popular  education  is  to 
put  people  in  the  w^ay  of  amusing  and 
refreshing  themselves  in  a  rational  rather 
than  an  irrational  manner,  it  is  a  great 
gain  to  have  given  them  the  key  to  the 
most  amusing  and  refreshing  set  of  books 
.in  the  world. 


And  here,  perhaps,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  remark  that  it  seems  a  pity  that  Ra¬ 
cine  is  so  constantly  used  as  a  school¬ 
book,  instead  of  some  of  the  moderns 
who  are  nearer  to  ourselves  in  ideas  and 
manners.  Racine  is  a  great  and  admira¬ 
ble  writer,  but  what  you  want  for  ordi¬ 
nary  readers  who  have  not  much  time  and 
whose  faculties  of  attention  are  already 
largely  exhausted  by  the  more  important 
industry  of  the  day,  is  a  book  which 
brings  literature  more  close  to  actual  life 
than  such  a  jwet  as  Racine  does.  This 
is  exactly  one  of  the  gifts  and  charms  of 
modern  French.  To  put  what  I  mean 
very  shortly,  I  would  say  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration  that  a  man  who  could  read  the 
essays  of  Ste.  Beuve  with  moderate  com¬ 
fort  would  have  in  his  hands — of  course 
I  am  now  speaking  of  the  active  and  busy 
part  of  the  world,  not  of  bookmen  and 
students — would,  I  say,  have  in  his  hands 
one  of  the  very  best  instruments  that  I 
can  think  of  ;  such  work  is  exquisite  and 
instructive  in  itself,  it  is  a  model  of 
gracious  writing,  it  is  full  of  ideas,  it 
breathes  the  happiest  moods  over  us,  and 
it  is  the  most  suggestive  of  guides,  for 
those  who  have  the  capacity  of  extensive 
interests,  to  all  the  greater  spheres  of 
thought  and  history. 

This  word  brings  me  back  to  the 
second  fact  that  has  struck  me  in  your 
Report,  and  it  is  this.  The  subject  of 
English  history  has  apparently  so  little 
popularity,  that  the  class  is  as  near  being 
a  failure  as  anything  connected  with  the 
Midland  Institute  can  be.  On  the  whole, 
whatever  may  be  the  ability  and  the  zea! 
of  the  teacher,  this  is  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment  neither  very  surprising  nor  partic¬ 
ularly  mortifying,  if  we  think  what  his¬ 
tory  in  the  established  conception  of  it 
means.  How  are  we  to  expect  workmen 
to  make  their  way  through  constitution¬ 
al  antiquities,  through  the  labyrinthine 
shifts  of  party  intrigue  at  home,  and 
through  the  entanglement  of  intricate 
diplomacy  abroad  —  “  shallow  village 
tales”  as  Emerson  calls  them  ?  I’hese 
studies  are  fit  enough  for  professed  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  s[iecial  subject,  but  such  ex¬ 
ploration  is  for  the  ordinary  run  of  men 
and  women  impossible,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  lead  them  into  very 
fruitful  lands  even  if  it  were  easy.  You 
know  what  the  great  Duke  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  said :  that  he  had  learnt  all  the 
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history  he  ever  knew  out  of  Shakespeare’s  whose  sagacity,  bravery,  and  unquencha- 
historical  plays.  I  have  long  thought  ble  ardor  for  justice  and  order  and  equal 
that  if  we  persuaded  those  classes  who  laws  all  our  English-speaking  peoples  owe 
have  to  fight  their  own  little  Battles  of  a  debt  that  can  never  be  paid. 

Blenheim  for  bread  every  day,  to  make  Another  point  is  worth  thinking  of, 
such  a  beginning  of  history  as  is  furnished  besides  the  reduction  of  history  for  your 
by  Shakespeare’s  playsand  Scott’s  novels,  purposes  to  a  comprehensive  body  of 
we  should  have  done  more  to  imbue  them  rightly  grouped  generalities.  Dr.  Arnold 
with  a  real  interest  in  the  past  of  man-  says  somewhere  that  he  wishes  the  public 
kind,  than  if  we  had  taken  them  through  might  have  a  history  of  our  present  state 
a  course  of  Hume  and  Smollett,  or  Hal-  of  society  traced  backwards.  It  is  the 
lam  on  the  English  Constitution,  or  even  present  that  really  interests  us ;  it  is  the 
the  dazzling  Macaulay.  What  I  for  one  present  that  we  seek  to  understand  and 
would  like  to  see  in  such  an  institution  to  explain.  I  do  not  in  the  least  want  to 
as  this  would  be  an  attempt  to  compress  know  what  happened  in  the  past,  except 
the  whole  history  of  England  into  a  as  it  enables  me  to  see  my  way  more 
dozen  or  fifteen  lectures — lectures  of  clearly  through  what  is  happening  to-day. 
course  accompanied  by  catechetical  in-  I  want  to  know  what  men  thought  and 
struction.  I  am  not  so  extravagant  as  did  in  the  thirteenth  century,  not  out  of 
to  dream  that  a  short  general  course  of  any  dilettante  or  idle  antiquarian’s  curi- 
this  kind  would  be  enough  to  go  over  so  osity,  but  because  the  thirteenth  century 
many  of  the  details  as  it  is  desirable  for  is  at  the  root  of  what  men  think  and  do 
men  to  know,  but  details  in  popular  in-  in  the  nineteenth.  Well  then,  it  cannot 
struction,  though  not  in  the  study  of  the  be  a  bad  educational  rule  to  start  from 
writer  or  the  university  professor,  are  what  is  most  interesting,  and  to  work 
only  important  after  you  have  imparted  from  that  outwards  and  backwards.  By 
the  largest  general  truths.  It  is  the  gen-  beginning  with  the  present  we  see  more 
eral  truths  that  stir  a  life-like  curiosity  clearly  what  are  the  two  things  best  woith 
as  to  the  particulars  which  they  are  the  attending  to  in  history — not  party  in¬ 
means  of  lighting  up.  Now  this  short  trigues  nor  battles  ^nor  dynastic  affairs, 
course  would  be  quite  enough  to  present  nor  even  many  acts  of  parliament,  but 
in  a  bold  outline — and  it  need  not  be  a  the  great  movements  of  the  econonuc 
whit  the  less  true  and  real  for  being  both  forces  of  a  society  on  the  one  hand,  and 
bold  and  rapid — the  great  chains  of  on  the  other  the  forms  of  religious  opinion 
events  and  the  decisive  movements,  that  and  ecclesiastical  organization.  All  the 
have  made  of  ourselves  and  our  institu-  rest  are  important,  but  their  importance 
tions  what  we  and  what  they  are — the  is  subsidiary. 

Teutonic  beginnings,  the  Conquest,  the  Allow  me  to  make  one  more  remark 
(Ireat  Charter,  the  Hundred  Years’ War,  on  this  subject.  If  a  dozen  or  a  score 
the  Reformation,  the  Civil  Wars  and  of  wise  lectures  would  suffice  for  a  general 
the  Revolution,  the  Emancipation  of  the  picture  of  the  various  phases  through' 
American  Colonies  from  the  Monarchy,  which  our  own  society  has  passed,  there 
If  this  course  were  framed  and  filled  in  ought  to  be  added  to  the  course  of  pop- 
with  a  true  social  intelligence,  men  would  ular  instruction  as  many  lectures  more, 
find  that  they  had  at  the  end  of  it  a  fair  which  should  trace  the  history,  not  of 
idea — an  idea  that  might  be  of  great  England,  but  of  the  world.  And  the 
value,  and  at  any  rate  an  idea  much  to  history  of  the  world  ought  to  go  before 
be  preferred  to  that  blank  ignorance  the  history  of  England.  This  is  no 
which  is  in  so  many  cases  practically  the  paradox,  but  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
only  alternative — of  the  large  issues  of  many  of  those  who  have  thought  most 
our  past,  of  the  antagonistic  principles  deeply  about  the  far-reaching  chain  of 
that  strove  with  one  another  for  mastery,  human  progress.  When  I  was  on  a 
of  the  chief  material  forces  and  moral  visit  to  the  United  States  some  years 
currents  of  successive  ages,  and  above  ago, — things  may  have  improved  since- 
all  of  those  great  men  and  our  fathers  then — I  could  not  help  noticing  that  the 
that  begat  us — the  Pyms,  the  Hampdens,  history  classes  in  their  common  schools 
the  Cromwells,  the  Chathams — yes,  and  all  began  their  work  with  the  year  i776». 
shall  we  not  say  the  Washingtons — to  when  the  American  colonies  formeds 
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themselves  into  an  independent  confede¬ 
racy.  The  teaching  assumed  that  the 
creation  of  the  universe  occurred  about 
that  date.  What  could  be  more  absurd, 
more  narrow  and  narrowing,  more  mis¬ 
chievously  misleading  as  to  the  whole 
purport  and  significance  of  history  ?  As 
if  the  law's,  the  representative  institutions, 
the  religious  uses,  the  scientific  methods, 
the  moral  ideas,  which  give  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  his  character  and  menial 
habits  and  social  surroundings,  had  not 
all  their  roots  in  the  deeds  and  thoughts 
of  wise  and  brave  men,  who  lived  in 
centuries  which  are  of  course  just  as 
much  the  inheritance  of  the  vast  conti¬ 
nent  of  the  West,  as  they  are  of  the  little 
island  from  whence  its  first  colonisers 
sailed  forth. 

Well,  there  is  something  nearly  as 
absurd,  if  not  quite,  in  our  common  plan 
of  taking  for  granted  that  people  should 
begin  their  reading  of  history,  not  in 
1 7  76,  but  in  1066.  As  if  this  could  bring 
into  our  minds  w'hat  is  after  all  the  great¬ 
est  lesson  of  history,  namely,  the  fact  of 
its  oneness ;  of  the  interdependence  of 
all  the  elements  that  have  in  the  course 
of  long  ages  made  the  European  of  to¬ 
day  what  we  see  him  to  be.  It  is  no 
doubt  necessary  for  clear  and  definite 
comprehension  to  isolate  your  phenome¬ 
non,  and  to  follow  the  stream  of  our 
ow’n  history  separately.  But  that  cannot 
be  enough.  We  must  also  see  that  this 
stream  is  the  effluent  of  a  far  broader 
and  mightier  flood — whose  springs  and 
sources  and  great  tributaries  lay  higher 
up  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

“  We  are  learning,”  says  Mr.  Freeman, 
whose  little  book  on  the  Unity  of  History 
I  cannot  be  wrong  in  warmly  recom¬ 
mending  even  to  the  busiest  among  you, 
“  that  European  history,  from  its  first 
glimmerings,  to  our  owm  day,  is  one  un¬ 
broken  drama,  no  part  of  which  can  be 
rightly  understood  without  reference  to 
the  other  parts  which  come  before  and 
after  it.  We  are  learning  that  of  this 
great  drama  Rome  is  the  centre,  the  point 
to  which  all  roads  lead  and  from  which 
all  roads  lead  no  less.  The  world  of  in¬ 
dependent  Greece  stands  on  one  side  of 
it ;  the  world  of  modem  Europe  stands 
•on  another.  But  the  history  alike  of  the 
great  centre  itself,  and  of  its  satellites  on 
either  side,  can  never  be  fully  grasped 
except  from  a  point  of  view  wide  enough 


to  take  in  the  whole  group,  and  to  mark 
the  relations  of  each  of  its  members  to  the 
centre  and  to  one  another.” 

Now  the  counsel  which  our  learned 
historian  thus  urges  upon  the  scholar 
and  the  leisured  student,  equally  repre¬ 
sents  the  point  of  view  which  is  proper 
for  the  more  numerous  classes  of  whom 
we  are  thinking  to-night.  The  scale  will 
have  to  be  reduced ;  all  save  the  very 
broadest  aspects  of  things  will  have  to  be 
left  out;  none  save  the  highest  ranges 
and  streams  of  most  copious  volume  will 
find  a  place  in  that  map.  Small  as  is 
the  scale  and  many  as  are  its  omissions, 
yet  if  a  man  has  intelligently  followed 
the  very  shortest  course  of  universal  his¬ 
tory,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  his  teacher  if 
he  has  not  acquired  an  impressive  con¬ 
ception,  which  will  never  be  effaced,  of 
the  destinies  of  man  upon  the  earth  ;  of 
the  mighty  confluence  of  forces  working 
on  from  age  to  age  which  have  their 
meeting  in  every  one  of  us  here  to-night ; 
of  the  order  in  which  each  state  of  soci¬ 
ety  has  followed  its  foregoer,  according 
to  great  and  changeless  laws  ‘  embracing 
all  things  and  all  times  of  the  thousand 
faithful  hands  that  have  one  after 
another,  each  in  their  several  degrees, 
orders,  and  capacities,  trimmed  the  silver 
lamp  of  knowledge  and  kept  its  sacred 
flame  bright  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion  and  age  to  age,  now  in  one  land  and 
now  in  another,from  its  early  spark  among 
far-off  dim  Chaldeans  down  to  Goethe 
and  Faraday  and  Darwin,  and  all  the 
other  good  workers  of  our  own  day. 

The  shortest  course  of  universal  his¬ 
tory  will  let  him  see  how  he  owes  to  the 
Greek  civilization,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  two  thousand  years  back, 
a  debt  extending  from  the  architectural 
forms  of  this  very  Town  Hall  to  some  of 
the  most  systematic  operations  of  his 
own  mind ;  will  let  him  see  the  forum  of 
Rome,  its  roads  and  its  gates — 

“  What  conflux  issuing  forth  or  entering  in, 
Pnetors,  Proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting  or  on  return,  in  robes  of  state — ” 

all  busily  welding  an  empire  together  in 
a  marvellous  framework  of  citizenship, 
manners,  and  laws,  that  laid  assured 
foundations  for  a  still  higher  civilization 
that  was  to  come  after.  He  will  learn 
how  when  the  Roman  Empire  declined, 
then  at  Damascus  and  Bagdad  and 
Seville  the  Mahometan  conquerors  took 
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up  the  torch  of  science  and  learning,  and 
handed  it  on  to  western  Europe  when 
the  new  generations  were  ready.  He 
will  learn  how  in  the  mean  time,  during 
ages  which  we  both  wrongly  and  ungrate¬ 
fully  call  dark,  from  Rome  again,  that 
other  great  organization,  the  mediaeval 
Church,  had  arisen,  which  amid  many 
imperfections  and  some  crimes  did  a 
work  that  no  glory  of  physical  science 
can  equal,  and  no  instrument  of  physical 
science  can  compass,  in  purifying  man’s 
appetites,  in  setting  discipline  and  direc¬ 
tion  on  their  lives,  and  in  offering  to 
humanity  new  types  of  moral  obligation 
and  fairer  ideals  of  saintly  perfection 
whose  light  still  shines  like  a  star  to 
guide  our  own  poor  voyages.  It  is  only 
by  this  contemplation  of  the  life  of  our 
race  as  a  whole  that  men  see  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  the  ends  of  things  ;  learn  not 
to  be  nearsighted  in  history,  but  to  look 
before  and  after  ;  see  their  own  part  and 
lot  in  the  rising  up  and  going  down  of 
empires  and  faiths  since  first  recorded 
time  began ;  and  what  I  am  contending 
for  is  that  even  if  you  can  take  your 
young  men  and  women  no  further  than 
the  mere  vestibule  of  this  ancient  and 
ever  venerable  Temple  of  many  marvels, 
you  will  have  opened  to  them  the  way  to  a 
kind  of  knowledge  that  not  only  enlight¬ 
ens  the  understanding,  but  enriches  the 
character — which  is  a  higher  thing  than 
mere  intellect — and  makes  it  constantly 
alive  with  the  spirit  of  beneficence. 

I  know  it  is  said  that  such  a  view  of 
collective  history  is  true,  but  that  you 
will  never  get  plain  people  to  respond  to 
it ;  it  is  a  thing  for  intellectual  dilettanti 
and  moralizing  virtuosi.  Well,  we  do  not 
know,  because  we  have  never  yet  honestly 
tried,  what  the  commonest  people  will  or 
will  not  respond  to.  When  Sir  Richard 
Wallace’s  pictures  were  being  exhibited 
at  Bethnal  Green,  after  people  had  said 
that  the  workers  had  no  souls  for  art 
and  would  not  appreciate  its  treasures,  a 
story  is  told  of  a  female  .in  very  poor 
clothes  gazing  intently  at  a  picture  of  the 
Infant  Jesus  in  the  arms  of  his  Mother, 
and  then  exclaiming,  “  JFA<?  would  not 
try  to  be  a  good  woman,  who  had  such  a 
child  as  that  I"  We  have  never  yet,  I 
say,  tried  the  height  and  pitch  to  which 
our  people  r.re  capable  of  rising. 

I  have  thought  it  well  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  saying  a  word  for  history. 
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because  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  one 
of  the  most  narrow  and  what  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  one  of  the  most  impoverishing 
characteristics  of  our  day  is  the  excessive 
supremacy  claimed  for  physical  science. 
This  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  most 
wholesome  reaction  against  the  excessive 
supremacy  that  has  hitherto  been  claimed 
for  literature,  and  held  by  literature,  in 
our  schools  and  universities.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
historic  sciences  are  making  strides  not 
unworthy  of  being  compared  with  those 
of  the  physical  sciences,  and  not  only  is 
there  room  for  both,  but  any  system  is 
radically  wrong  which  excludes  or  de¬ 
presses  either  to  the  advantage  of  the 
other.* 

And  now  there  is  another  idea  which  I 
should  like  to  throw  out,  if  you  will  not 
think  it  too  tedious  and  too  special.  It  is 
an  old  saying  that,  after  all,  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  the  British  Constitution  is  to 
get  twelve  honest  men  into  a  box.  That 
is  really  a  very  sensible  way  of  putting 
the  theory,  that  the  first  end  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  give  security  to  life  and  prop¬ 
erty,  and  to  make  people  keep  their 
contracts.  But  with  this  view  it  is  not 
only  important  that  you  should  gee 
twelve  honest  men  into  a  box :  the 
twelve  honest  men  must  have  in  their 
heads  some  notions  as  to  what  constitutes 
Evidence.  Now  it  is  surely  a  striking 
thing  that  while  we  are  so  careful  to 
teach  physical  science  and  literature ; 
while  men  want  to  be  endowed  in  order 
to  have  leisure  to  explore  our  spinal 
cords  and  observe  the  locomotor  system 
of  Medusre — and  I  have  no  objection 
against  those  who  urge  on  all  these 
studies — yet,  there  is  no  systematic  teach¬ 
ing,  very  often  no  teaching  at  all,  in  the 
principles  of  Evidence  and  Reasoning, 


*  A  ver>'  eminent  physicist  writes  to  me  on 
this  p.issagc  : — “I  cannot  help  smiling  when 
I  think  of  the  place  of  physical  science  in  the 
endowed  schools,”  &c.  My  reference  was  to 
the  great  prevalence  of  such  assertions  as 
that  human  progress  depends  upon  increase 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  materi¬ 
al  phenomena  (Dr.  Draper,  for  instance,  lays 
this  down  as  a  fundamental  axiom  of  history)  ; 
as  if  moral  advance,  the  progressive  elev'ation 
of  types  of  character  and  ethical  ideals,  were 
not  at  least  an  equally  important  cause  of  im¬ 
provement  in  civilisation.  The  type  of  Saint 
Vincent  de  Paul  is  plainly  as  indispensable 
to  progress  as  the  type  of  Newton. 
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even  for  the  bulk  of  those  who  would  be 
very  much  offended  if  w’C  were  to  say 
that  they  are  not  educated.  Of  course  I 
use  the  term  evidence  in  a  wider  sense 
than  the  testimony  in  crimes  and  con¬ 
tracts,  and  the  other  business  of  courts 
of  law.  Questions  of  evidence  are  aris¬ 
ing  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  As 
Bentham  says,  it  is  a  question  of  evi¬ 
dence  with  the  cook  whether  the  joint 
of  meat  is  roasted  enough.  It  has 
been  excellently  said  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  and  most  characteristic  difference 
between  one  human  intellect  and  another 
consists  in  their  ability  to  judge  correctly 
of  evidence.  Most  of  us,  Mr.  Mill  says, 
are  very  unsafe  hands  at  estimating  evi¬ 
dence,  if  appeal  cannot  be  made  to  actual 
eyesight.  Indeed,  if  we  think  of  some 
of  the  tales  that  have  been  lately  divert¬ 
ing  the  British  Association,  we  might 
perhaps  go  further,  and  describe  many 
of  us  as  very  bad  hands  at  estimating 
evidence  even  w’here  appeal  can  be  made 
to  actual  eyesight.  Eyesight,  in  fact,  is 
the  least  part  of  the  matter.  The  senses 
are  as  often  the  tools  as  the  guides  of 
reason.  One  of  the  longest  chapters  in 
the  history  of  vulgar  error  would  contain 
the  cases  in  which  the  eyes  have  only 
seen  what  old  prepossessions  inspired 
them  to  see,  and  were  blind  to  all  that 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  preposses¬ 
sions.  “  It  is  beyond  all  question  or  dis¬ 
pute,"  says  Voltaire,  “  that  magic  words 
and  ceremonies  are  quite  capable  of 
most  effectually  destroying  a  whole  flock 
of  sheep,  if  the  words  be  accompanied 
by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arsenic.” 
Sorcery  has  no  doubt  been  exploded — 
at  least  we  assume  that  it  has — but  the 
temp>er  that  made  men  attribute  all  the 
efficacy  to  the  magic  words,  and  entirely 
overlook  the  arsenic,  still  prevails  in  a 
great  host  of  moral  and  political  affairs, 
into  which  it  is  not  convenient  to  enter 
here.  The  stability  of  a  government  for 
instance  is  constantly  set  down  to  some 
ornamental  part  of  it,  when  in  fact  the 
ornament  has  no  more  to  do  with  stabil¬ 
ity  than  the  incantations  of  the  sooth¬ 
sayer. 

You  have  heard,  again,  that  for  many 
generations  the  people  of  the  Isle  of  St. 
Kilda  believed  that  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
in  the  harbor  inflicted  on  the  islanders 
epidemic  colds  in  the  head,  and  many 
ingenious  reasons  were  from  time  to  time 


devised  by  clever  men  why  the  ships 
should  cause  colds  among  the  i)opulation. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  somebody  that  the 
ship  might  not  be  the  cause  of  the  colds, 
but  that  both  might  be  the  common 
effects  of  some  other  cause,  and  it  was 
then  remembered  that  a  ship  could  only 
enter  the  harbor  when  there  was  a  strong 
north-east  wind  blowing. 

However  faithful  the  observation,  as 
soon  as  ever  a  man  uses  words  he  may 
begin  at  that  moment  to  go  wrong.  “  A 
village  apothecary,”  it  has  been  said, 
“  and  if  possible  in  a  still  greater  degree, 
an  experienced  nurse,  is  seldom  able  to 
describe  the  plainest  case  without  employ¬ 
ing  a  phraseology  of  which  every  word 
is  a  theory ;  the  simplest  narrative  of 
the  most  illiterate  observer  involves  more 
or  less  of  hypothesis  ;” — yet  both  by  the 
observer  himself  and  by  most  of  those 
who  listen  to  him,  each  of  these  conjec¬ 
tural  assumptions  is  treated  as  respect¬ 
fully  as  if  it  were  an  established  axiom. 
We  are  supposed  to  deny  the  possibility 
cf  a  circumstance,  when  in  truth  we  only 
deny  the  evidence  alleged  for  it.  We 
allow  the  excellence  of  reasoning  from 
certain  data  to  captivate  our  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  data  themselves,  even  when 
they  are  unproved  and  unprovable. 
There  is  no  end,  in  short,  of  the  ways  in 
which  men  habitually  go  wrong  in  their 
reasoning,  tacit  or  expressed.  'The  great¬ 
est  boon  that  any  benefactor  could  con¬ 
fer  on  the  human  race  would  be  to  teach 
men — and  especially  w’onien — to  quantify 
their  propositions.  It  sometimes  seems 
as  if  Swift  were  right  when  he  said  that 
Mankind  were  just  as  fit  for  flying  as  for 
thinking. 

Now  it  is  quite  true  that  mother-wit 
and  the  common  experiences  of  life  do 
often  furnish  people  with  a  sort  of  shrewd 
and  sound  judgment  that  carries  them 
very  creditably  through  the  world. 
They  come  to  good  conclusions,  though 
perhaps  they  would  give  bad  reasons  for 
them,  if  they  were  forced  to  find  their 
reasons.  But  you  cannot  count  upon 
mother-w'it  in  everybody ;  perhaps  not 
even  in  a  majority.  And  then  as  for  the 
experience  of  life, — there  are  a  great 
many  questions,  and  those  of  the  deepest 
ultimate  importance  to  mankind,  in 
which  the  ordinary  experience  of  life 
sheds  no  light,  until  it  has  been  interro¬ 
gated  and  interpreted  by  men  with  trained 
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minds.  “  It  is  far  easier,”  as  has  been 
said,  “  to  acquire  facts  than  to  judge 
what  they  prove.”  What  is  done  in  our 
systems  of  training  to  teach  people  how 
to  judge  what  facts  prove  ?  There  is 
Mathematics,  no  doubt ;  anybody  who 
has  done  even  no  more  than  the  first 
book  of  Euclid’s  geometry,  ought  to  have 
got  into  his  head  the  notion  of  a  demon¬ 
stration,  of  the  rigorously  close  connec¬ 
tion  between  a  conclusion  and  its  pre¬ 
misses,  of  the  necessity  of  being  able  to 
show  how  each  link  in  the  chain  comes 
to  be  where  it  is,  and  that  it  has  a  right 
to  be  there.  This,  however,  is  a  long 
way  from  the  facts  of  real  life,  and  a 
man  might  well  be  a  great  geometer  and 
still  be  a  thoroughly  bad  reasoner  in 
practical  questions. 

Again,  in  other  of  your  classes,  in 
Chemistry,  in  Astronomy,  in  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  besides  acquiring  groups  of  facts 
the  student  has  a  glimpse  of  the  method 
by  which  they  were  discovered,  of  the 
type  of  inference  to  which  the  discovery 
conforms,  so  that  the  discovery  of  a  new 
comet,  the  detection  of  a  new  species, 
the  invention  of  a  new  chemical  com¬ 
pound,  each  becomes  a  lesson  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  impressive  kind  in 
the  art  of  reasoning.  And  it  would  be 
superfluous  and  impertinent  for  me  here 
to  point  out  how  valuable  such  lessons 
are  in  the  way  of  mental  discipline,  apart 
from  the  fruit  they  bear  in  other  ways. 
But  here  again  the  relation  to  the  judg¬ 
ments  we  have  to  form  in  the  moral, 
political,  practical  sphere  is  too  remote 
and  too  indirect.  The  judgments  in  this 
region,  of  the  most  brilliant  and  success¬ 
ful  explorers  in  physical  science  seem  to 
be  exactly  as  liable  to  every  kind  of 
fallacy  as  those  of  other  people.  The 
application  of  scientific  method  and  con¬ 
ception  to  society  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
and  the  Novum  Organum  or  the  Princi- 
pia  of  moral  and  social  phenomena  will 
perhaps  not  be  wholly  disclosed  to  any 
of  us  now  alive.  In  any  case  it  is  clear 
that  for  the  purposes  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  as  this,  if  the  rules  of  evidence  and 
proof  and  all  the  other  safeguards  for 
making  your  propositions  true  and  rele¬ 
vant — are  to  be  taught  at  all,  they  must 
be  taught  not  only  in  an  elementary 
form,  but  with  illustrations  that  shall 
convey  their  own  direct  reference  and 
application  to  practical  life.  If  every¬ 


body  could  find  time  to  master  Mill’s 
Logic,  or  so  instructive  and  interesting  a 
book  as  Professor  Jevons’s  Principles  of 
Science,  a  certain  number  at  any  rate  of 
the  bad  mental  habits  of  people  would  be 
cured ;  and  for  those  of  you  here  who 
have  leisure  enough,  and  want  to  find  a 
worthy  keystone  of  your  culture,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  thing  to 
do  for  the  next  six  months  than  to  work 
through  one  or  both  of  the  books  I  have 
just  named — pen  in  hand.  The  ordinary 
text-books  of  formal  logic  do  not  seem 
to  meet  the  special  aim  which  I  am  now 
trying  to  impress  as  desirable — namely, 
the  habit  of  valuing,  not  merely  specula¬ 
tive  nor  scientific  truth,  but  the  truth  of 
practical  life  ;  a  practising  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  conscience  in  forming  and  ex¬ 
pressing  the  opinions  and  judgments  that 
form  ihe  staple  of  our  daily  discourse. 

It  is  now  accepted  that  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  way  of  learning  a  foreign  language 
is  to  begin  by  reading  books  written  in 
it,  or  by  conversing  in  it — and  then  after 
a  certain  empirical  familiarity  with 
vocabulary  and  construction  has  been 
acquired,  one  may  proceed  to  master  the 
grammar.  Just  in  the  same  way  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  plan  to  approach  the 
art  of  practical  reasoning  in  concrete 
examples,  in  cases  of  actual  occurrence 
and  living  interest ;  and  then  after  the 
processes  of  disentangling  a  compflex 
group  of  propositions,  of  dividing  and 
sifting,  of  scenting  a  fallacy,  have  all 
become  familiar,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  find  names  for  them  all,  and  to  set 
out  rules  for  reasoning  rightly,  just  as  in 
the  former  illustration  the  rules  of  writ¬ 
ing  correctly  follow  a  certain  practice, 
rather  than  precede  it. 

Now  it  has  long  seemed  to  me  that  the 
best  way  of  teaching  carefulness  and 
precision  in  dealing  with  propositions 
might  be  found  through  the  medium  of 
the  argumentation  in  the  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice.  This  is  reasoning  in  real  matter. 
There  is  a  famous  book  well  known  to 
legal  students — Smith’s  Leading  Cases — 
which  contains  a  selection  of  important 
decisions,  and  sets  forth  the  grounds  on 
which  the  courts  arrived  at  them.  I 
have  often  thought  that  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  cases  might  be  collected  from 
this  book  into  a  small  volume,  that 
would  make  such  a  manual  as  no  other 
matter  could,  for  opening  plain  men’s 
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eyes  to  the  logical  pitfalls  among  which 
they  go  stumbling  and  crashing  when 
they  think  they  are  disputing  like  Soc¬ 
rates  or  reasoning  like  Newton.  They 
would  see  how  a  proposition  or  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  looks  straightforward  and 
unmistakable,  is  yet  on  examination 
found  to  be  capable  of  bearing  several 
distinct  interpretations  and  meaning 
several  distinct  things ;  how  the  same 
evidence  may  warrant  different  conclu¬ 
sions,  and  what  kinds  of  evidence  carry 
with  them  what  degrees  of  validity  :  how 
certain  sorts  of  facts  can  only  be  proved 
in  one  way,  and  certain  other  sorts  of 
facts  in  some  other  way  :  how  necessary 
it  is  before  you  set  out  to  know  exactly 
what  it  is  you  intend  to  show,  or  what  it 
is  you  intend  to  dispute  :  how  there  may 
be  many  argumentative  objections  to  a 
proposition,  yet  the  balance  be  in  favor 
of  its  adoption.  It  is  from  the  generality 
of  people  having  neglected  to  practise 
the  attention  on  these  and  the  like  mat¬ 
ters,  that  interest  and  prejudice  find  so 
ready  an  instrument  of  sophistry  in  that 
very  art  of  speech  which  ought  to  be  the 
organ  of  reason  and  truth.  To  bring 
the  matter  to  a  point,  then,  I  submit  that 
it  might  be  worth  while  in  this  and  ail 
such  institutions  to  have  a  class  for  the 
study  of  Logic,  Reasoning,  Evidence, 
and  that  such  a  class  might  well  find  its 
best  material  in  selections  from  Leading 
Cases  and  from  Bentham’s  Rationale  of 
Judicial  Evidence,  elucidated  by  those 
special  sections  in  Mill’s  Logic,  or 
smaller  manuals  such  as  those  of  Mr. 
Fowler,  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Logic, 
which  treat  of  the  department  of  Falla¬ 
cies.  Perhaps  Bentham’s  Book  of  Balla¬ 
des  is  too  political  for  me  to  commend  it 
to  you  here.  But  if  there  happens  to  be 
any  one  in  Birmingham  who  is  fond  of 
meeting  proposed  changes  by  saying  that 
they  are  Utopian  ;  that  they  are  good  in 
theory,  but  bad  in  practice ;  that  they 
are  too  good  to  be  realised,  and  so  forth, 
then  I  can  promise  him  that  he  will  in 
that  book  hear  of  something  very  much 
to  his  advantage.* 


*  This  suggestion  has  fortunately  found 
favor  in  a  quarter  where  shrewd  and  crit¬ 
ical  common  sense  is  never  wanting.  The 
Economist  (Oct.  14)  writes : — “  Such  a  text 
book  commented  on  to  a  class  by  a  man 
trained  to  estimate  the  value  of  evidence, 
would  form  a  most  valuable  study,  and  not. 


An  incidental  advantage — which  is 
worth  mentioning — of  making  legal  in¬ 
stances  the  medium  of  instruction  in 
practical  logic,  would  be  that  people 
would — not  learn  law,  of  course,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  system,  but  they 
would  have  their  attention  called  in  a 
direct  and  business-like  way  to  the  law¬ 
yer’s  point  of  view,  and  those  features 
of  procedure  in  which  every  man  and 
woman  in  the  land  has  so  immediate  an 
interest.  Perhaps  if  people  interested 
themselves  more  seriously  than  is  im¬ 
plied  by  reading  famous  cases  in  the 
newspapers,  we  should  get  rid,  fur  one 
thing,  of  the  rule  which  makes  the  accused 
person  in  a  criminal  case  incompetent 
to  testify  ;  and,  for  another,  of  that  in¬ 
famous  licence  of  cross-examination  to 
credit,  which  is  not  only  barbarous  to 
those  who  have  to  submit  to  it,  but  leads 
to  constant  miscarriage  of  justice  in  the 
case  of  those  who  rather  than  submit  to 
it  will  suffer  wrong. 

It  will  be  said,  I  daresay,  that  over¬ 
much  scruple  about  our  propositions 
and  the  evidence  for  them  will  reduce 
men,  especially  the  young,  to  the  intellect¬ 
ual  condition  of  the  great  philosopher, 
Maq)hurius,  in  Moli^re’s  comedy.  Mar- 
phurius  rebukes  Sganerelle  for  saying  he 
had  come  into  the  room  ; — “  What  you 
should  say  is,  that  it  seems  I  am  come 
into  the  room.”  Instead  of  the  down¬ 
right  affirmations  and  burly  negations  so 
becoming  to  Britons,  he  would  bring 
down  all  our  propositions  to  the  attenua¬ 
tion  of  a  possibility  or  a  perhaps.  We 
need  not  fear  such  an  end.  The  exigen¬ 
cies  of  practical  affairs  will  not  allow 
this  endless  balancing.  They  are  always 
driving  men  to  the  other  extreme,  mak¬ 
ing  us  like  the  new  judge,  who  first  heard 
the  counsel  on  one  side  and  made  up  his 
mind  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  until  the 
turn  of  the  opiK)sing  counsel  came,  and 
then  the  new  counsel  filled  the  judge 
with  so  many  doubts  and  perplexities, 


wc  should  imagine,  at  all  less  fascinating  than 
valuable.  Of  course  the  class  suggested 
would  not  be  a  class  in  English  law,  but  in 
the  principles  on  which  evidence  should  be 
estimated,  and  the  special  errors  to  which,  in 
common  life,  average  minds  arc  most  liable. 
We  regard  this  suggestion  as  a  most  useful 
one,  and  as  one  which  would  not  only  greatly 
contribute  to  the  educational  worth  of  an  in¬ 
stitute  for  adults,  but  also  to  its  popularity.’* 
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that  he  suddenly  vowed  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  pay  any  heed  to 
evidence  again  as  long  as  he  lived. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  I  shall  be  blamed 
in  what  I  have  said  about  French,  and 
about  history,  for  encouraging  a  spirit 
of  superficiality,  and  of  contentment  with 
worthless  smatterings  of  things.  To  this 
I  should  answer  that,  as  Archbishop 
Whately  pointed  out  long  ago,  it  is  a 
fallacy  to  mistake  general  truths  for 
superficial  truths,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
leading  propositions  of  a  subject  for  a 
superficial  knowledge.  “  To  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  of  a  subject  is  to  know 
only  its  leading  truths,  but  to  know  these 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  have  a  true  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  in  its  great  features” 
{Mill).  And  I  need  not  point  out  that 
instruction  may  be  of  the  most  general 
kind,  and  still  possess  that  most  impor¬ 
tant  quality  of  all  instruction — namely, 
being  methodical . 

I  think  popular  instruction  has  been 
made  much  more  repulsive  than  it  need 
have  been,  and  more  repulsive  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  because  those  who 
have  had  the  control  of  the  movement  for 
the  last  fifty  years  have  been  too  anxious 
to  make  the  type  of  popular  instruction 
conform  to  the  type  of  academic  instruc¬ 
tion  proper  to  learned  men.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  instruction  have  been  too  rigorous¬ 
ly  ascetic  and  puritanical,  and  instead  of 
making  the  access  to  knowledge  as  easy 
as  possible,  we  have  delighted  in  forcing 
every  pilgrim  to  make  his  journey  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Muses  with  a  hair-shirt  on 
his  back  and  peas  in  his  shoes.  Nobody 
would  say  that  Macaulay  had  a  superfi¬ 
cial  knowledge  of  the  things  best  worth 
knowing  in  ancient  literature,  yet  we 
have  his  own  confession  that  when  he 
became  a  busy  man— as  you  are  all 
busy — then  he  read  his  classics  not 
like  a  collegian  but  like  a  man  of  the 
world ;  if  he  did  not  know  a  word, 
he  passed  it  over,  and  if  a  passage 
refused  to  give  up  its  meaning  at  the 
second  reading,  then  he  let  it  alone. 
Now  the  aims  of  academic  education  and 
those  of  popular  education  are — it  is 
obvious  if  you  come  to  think  of  it — quite 
different.  The  end  of  the  one  is  rather 
to  increase  knowledge :  of  the  other 
to  diffuse  it,  and  to  increase  men’s  inter¬ 
est  in  what  is  already  known.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  I  am  for  making  certain  kinds  of 


instruction  as  general  as  they  can  possi¬ 
bly  be  made  in  these  local  centres,  I 
should  give  to  the  old  seats  of  learning  a 
very  special  function  indeed.  I  should 
like  to  occupy  your  attention  for  a  very 
few  minutes  by  one  or  two  remarks  on 
this  question.  You  are  aware  that  a  Bill 
was  brought  before  parliament  by  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  member  of  the  government 
last  session,  and  will  be  introduced  again 
next  session,  dealing  with  the  two  famous 
universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Shortly  speaking,  the  object  of  this 
measure  is  to  suppress  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  college  fellowships — which  Lord 
Salisbury,  rather  unpleasantly  for  their 
occupants,  called  ‘  idle  fellowships’ — and 
to  transfer  the  funds  to  the  support  of 
professorial  chairs,  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  other  purposes  connected  not 
with  the  colleges  as  such,  but  with  the 
university.  I  remember  some  two  years 
ago  that  one  of  your  most  zealous  towns¬ 
men  one  day  threw  a  bombshell  among 
a  party  of  university  men,  by  crying  that 
Oxford  would  never  do  any  good  in  the 
world  until  it  was  removed  to  Birming¬ 
ham.  Well,  when  I  think  of  the  old 
grey  quadrangles,  the  tranquil  gardens, 
the  dreaming  spires,  the  clear  air,  the 
long  intellectual  tradition  of  old  Oxford, 
I  confess  I  am  not  at  once  converted  to 
our  friend’s  heroic  doctrine.  But  in  com¬ 
mon  with  every  other  son  of  Oxford,  who 
thinks  much  about  it,  I  cannot. help  see¬ 
ing  that  tl)e  university  is  not  doing  the 
w’ork  in  the  world  which  it  might  well 
be  made  to  do.  The  residents — though 
working  very  diligently  in  their  educa¬ 
tional  calling — are  restless  and  unhappy. 
The  young  men  who  are  content  to  take 
the  ordinary  degree  are  for  the  most  part 
the  sort  of  people  who  ought  never  to 
pretend  to  go  to  a  university  at  all. 
And  lastly  the  young  men  who  work 
hardest  and  take  high  degrees,  and  then 
get  their  fellowships — I  speak  of  Oxford, 
not  of  Cambridge,  of  which  I  know  less 
— seem  to  me  as  unsatisfactory  as  the 
rest  of  the  University.  Here  is  the 
account  of  them  by  one  who  is  himself 
an  Oxford  fellow,  and  a  very  distin¬ 
guished  one : — 

“  Too  often,  the  undergraduate,  after 
receiving  a  smattering  of  philosophical 
theories  past  and  present,  with  a  neatly 
labelled  catalogue  of  arguments  pro  and 
con.,  becomes  an  intolerable  prig,  with  a 
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supreme  contempt  for  facts  or  scientific 
enthusiasm,  and  an  equal  belief  in  his 
power  of  criticising  his  teachers  from 
Aristotle  to  Mill.  A  first  class  gives  the 
title  to  his  claims,  and  allows  him  to  pass 
through  life  an  amiable  dilettante^  who 
has  discovered  that  all  things  may  be 
disposed  of  by  half  a  dozen  a  priori 
quibbles,  and  that  scientific  certainty 
is  a  dream.” 

It  w’ould  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  academic  organization  here,  at  this 
hour.  I  only  want  to  ask  you  as  politi¬ 
cians  whose  representatives  in  parliament 
will  ultimately  settle  the  matter — to  re¬ 
flect  whether  the  money  now  consumed 
in  idle  fellowships  might  not  be  more 
profitably  employed  in  endowing  in¬ 
quirers.  The  favorite  argument  of  those 
who  support  prize  fellowships  is  that  they 
are  the  only  means  by  which  a  child  of 
the  working 'class  can  raise  himself  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  land.  My 
answer  to  this  would  be  that,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  of  questionable  expediency  to 
invite  the  cleverest  members  of  any  class 
to  leave  it — instead  of  making  their 
abilities  available  in  it,  and  so  raising 
the  whole  class  along  with,  and  by 
means  of,  their  own  rise.  Second, 
these  prize  fellowships  will  continue, 
and  must  continue,  to  be  carried  off  by 
those  who  can  afford  time  and  money 
to  educate  their  sons  for  the  com¬ 
petition.  Third,  I  doubt  the  expediency 
— and  the  history  of  Oxford  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years  strikingly  confirms 
this  doubt — of  giving  to  a  young  man  of 
any  class  what  is  practically  a  premium 
on  indolence,  and  the  removal  of  a 
motive  to  self-reliant  and  energetic  spirit 
of  enterprise.  The  best  thing  that  I  can 
think  of  as  happening  to  a  young  man  is 
this  :  that  he  should  have  been  educated 
at  a  day-school  in  his  own  town  ;  that  he 
should  have  opportunities  of  following 
also  the  higher  education  in  his  own 
town  ;  and  that  at  the  earliest  convenient 
time  he  should  be  taught  to  earn  his  own 
living. 

The  Universities  might  then  be  left  to 
their  proper  business  of  study.  Knowl¬ 
edge  for  its  own  sake  is  clearly  an  object 
which  only  a  very  small  portion  of  society 
can  be  spared  to  pursue ;  only  a  very  few 
men  in  a  generation  have  that  devouring 
passion  for  knowing,  which  is  the  true 
inspirerof  fruitful  study  and  exploration. 


Even  if  the  passion  were  more  common 
than  it  is,  the  world  could  not  afford  on 
any  very  large  scale  that  men  should  in¬ 
dulge  in  it ;  the  great  business  of  the 
world  has  to  be  carried  on.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  all  hindrances  to  making 
things  better,  is  the  habit  of  taking  for 
granted  that  plans  or  ideas,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  are  different  and  approach  the 
matter  from  different  sides,  are  therefore 
the  rivals  and  enemies,  instead  of  being 
the  friends  and  complements  of  one 
another.  But  a  great  and  wealthy  society 
like  ours  ought  very  well  ‘to  be  able  to 
nourish  one  or  two  great  seats  for  the 
augmentation  of  true  learning,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  sure  that  young  men — 
and  again  I  say,  especially  young  women 
— should  have  good  education  of  the 
higher  kind  within  reach  of  their  own 
hearths. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  dwell  upon  any  of  the  great  com¬ 
monplaces  which  the  follower  of  knowl¬ 
edge  d  les  well  to  keep  always  before  his 
eyes,  and  which  represent  the  wisdom  of 
many  generations  of  studious  experience. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  or  any  one  can 
tell  you,  that  knowledge  is  worth  little  or 
nothing  until  you  have  made  it  so  per¬ 
fectly  your  own,  as  to  be  capable  of  re¬ 
producing  it  in  precise  and  definite 
form.  Nobody  can  be  sure  that  he  has 
got  clear  ideas  on  a  subject  unless  he  has 
tried  to  put  them  down  on  a  piece  of 
paper  in  independent  words  of  his  own. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan,  too,  when  you 
have  read  a  good  book,  to  sit  down  and 
write  a  short  abstract  of  what  you  can 
remember  of  it.  It  is  a  still  better  plan, 
if  you  can  make  up  your  minds  to  a 
slight  extra  labor,  to  do  what  Lord  Straf¬ 
ford,  and  Gibbon,  and  Daniel  Webster 
did  :  after  glancing  over  the  title,  subject, 
or  design  of  a  book,  ihe.se  eminent  men 
would  take  a  pen  and  write  roughly  what 
questions  they  expected  to  find  answered 
in  it,  what  difficulties  solved,  what  kind 
of  information  imparted.  Such  practices 
keep  us  from  reading  with  the  eye  only, 
gliding  vaguely  over  the  page  ;  and  they 
help  us  to  place  our  new  acquisitions  in 
relation  with  what  we  knew  before.  All 
this  takes  trouble,  no  doubt,  but  then  it 
will  not  do  to  deal  with  ideas  that  we 
find  in  books  or  elsewhere  as  a  certain 
bird  does  with  its  eggs — leave  them  in 
the  sand  for  the  sun  to  hatch  and  chance 
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to  rear.  People  who  follow  this  plan 
l)Ossess  nothing  better  than  ideas  half- 
hatched,  and  convictions  reared  by  acci¬ 
dent.  They  are  like  a  man  who  should 
pace  up  and  down  the  world  in  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  he  is  clad  in  sumptuous  robes 
of  purple  and  velvet,  when  in  tnith  he  is 
only  half-covered  by  the  rags  and  tatters 
of  other  people’s  cast-off  clothes. 

Then,  again,  nobody  here  needs  to  be 
reminded  that  the  great  successes  of  the 
world  have  been  affairs  of  a  second,  a 
third,  nay  a  fiftieth  trial.  The  history  of 
literature,  of  science,  of  art,  of  industrial 
achievements,  all  testifies  to  the  truth 
that  success  is  only  the  last  term  of  what 
looked  like  a  series  of  failures.  What  is 
true  of  the  great  achievements  of  history 
is  true  also  of  the  little  achievements  of 
the  observant  cultivator  of  his  own  under¬ 
standing.  If  a  man  is  despondent  about 
his  work,  the  best  remedy  that  1  can 
I)rescribe  to  him  is  to  turn  to  a  good 
biography;  there  he  will  find  that  other 
men  before  him  have  known  the  dreary 
reaction  that  follows  long-sustained  effort, 
and  he  will  find  that  one  of  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  first-rate  man  and  the 
fifth-rate  lies  in  the  vigor  with  which  the 
first-rate  man  recovers  from  this  reaction 
and  crushes  it  down,  and  again  flings 
himself  once  more  upon  the  breach.  I 
remember  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous 
man  I  have  ever  known,  or  am  ever  likely 
to  know — Mr.  Mill — once  saying  to  me 
that  whenever  he  had  written  anything, 
he  always  felt  profoundly  dissatisfied 
with  it,  and  it  was  only  by  reflecting  that 
he  had  felt  the  same  about  other  pieces 
of  which  the  world  had  thought  well, 
that  he  could  bring  himself  to  send  the 
new  production  to  the  printer.  The  hero¬ 
ism  of  the  scholar  and  the  truth-seeker 
is  not  less  admirable  than  the  heroism  of 
the  man-at-arms. 

Finally,  you  none  of  you  need  to  be 
reminded  of  the  most  central  and  im¬ 
portant  of  all  the  commonplaces  of  the 
student — that  the  stuff  of  which  life  is 
made  is  Time ;  that  it  is  better,  as  Goethe 
said,  to  do  the  most  trifling  thing  in 
the  world,  than  to  think  half  an  hour  a 
trifling  thing.  Nobody  means  by  this 
that  we  are  to  have  no  pleasures.  Where 
time  is  lost  and  wasted  is  where  many 
people  lose  and  waste  their  money — in 
things  that  are  neither  pleasure  nor  busi¬ 
ness — in  those  random  and  officious 


sociabilities  which  neither  refresh  nor  in¬ 
struct  nor  invigorate,  but  only  fret  and 
benumb  and  wear  all  edge  off  the  mind. 
All  these  things,  however,  you  have  all 
of  you  often  thought  about ;  yet,  alas, 
we  are  so  ready  to  forget,  both  in  these 
matters  and  in  other  and  weightier,  how 
irrevocable  are  the  hours,  how  irrevoca¬ 
ble  our  mistakes. 

“The  moving  Finger  writes, and  having  writ, 

Moves  on  ;  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 

Can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line. 

Nor  all  your  tears  wipe  out  a  word  of  it.” 

And  now  I  think  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
listen  any  longer.  I  will  only  add  that 
these  ceremonial  anniversaries,  when 
they  are  over,  sometimes  slightly  tend  to 
depress  us,  unless  we  are  on  our  guard. 
When  the  prizes  of  the  year  are  all  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  the  address  is  at  an  end, 
we  perhaps  ask  ourselves.  Well,  and  what 
then  ?  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
expectations  of  the  first  fervent  pro¬ 
moters  of  popular  instruction  by  such 
Institutes  as  this — of  men  like  I-ord 
brougham  and  others,  a  generation  ago 
— were  not  fulfilled.  The  principal 
reason  was  that  the  elementary  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  country  was  not  then  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  to  supply  a  population 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  education  in 
the  higher  subjects.  Well,  we  are  in  a 
fair  way  for  removing  that  obstacle.  It 
is  true  that  the  old  world  moves  tardily 
on  its  arduous  way,  but  even  if  the  results 
of  all  our  efforts  in  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  were  smaller  than  they  are,  there 
are  still  two  considerations  that  ought  to 
weigh  with  us  and  encourage  us. 

For  one  thing,  you  never  know  what 
child  in  rags  and  pitiful  squalor  that 
meets  you  in  the  street,  may  have  in  him 
the  germ  of  gifts  that  might  add  new 
treasures  to  the  storehouse  of  beautiful 
things  or  noble  acts.  In  that  great 
storm  of  terror  which  swept  over  France 
i793»  certain  man  who  was  every 
hour  expecting  to  be  led  off  to  the  guil¬ 
lotine,  uttered  this  memorable  sentiment. 
“  Even  at  this  incomprehensible  moment” 
— he  said — “  when  morality,  enlighten¬ 
ment,  love  of  country,  all  of  them  only 
make  death  at  the  prison-door  or  on  the 
scaffold  more  certain — yes  on  the  fatal 
tumbril  itself  with  nothing  free  but  my 
voice,  I  could  still  cry  TVzXy  c<irf  to  a 
child  that  should  come  too  near  the 
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wheel ;  perhaps  I  may  save  his  life,  per¬ 
haps  he  may  one  day  save  his  country,” 
This  is  a  generous,  an  inspiring  thought 
— one  to  which  the  roughest-handed  man 
or  woman  in  Birmingham  may  respond 
as  honestly  and  heartily,  as  the  philoso¬ 
pher  who  wrote  it.  It  ought  to  shame 
the  listlessness  with  which  so  many  of  us 
see  the  great  phantasmagoria  of  life  pass 
before  us. 

There  is  another  thought  to  encourage 
us,  still  more  direct,  and  still  more  posi¬ 
tive.  The  boisterous  old  notion  of  hero- 
worship,  which  has  been  preached  by  so 
eloquent  a  voice  in  our  age,  is  after  all 
now  seen  to  be  a  half-truth,  and  to  con¬ 
tain  the  less  edifying  and  the  less  profita¬ 
ble  half  of  the  truth.  The  world  will 
never  be  able  to  spare  its  hero,  and  the 
man  with  the  rare  and  inexplicable  gilt 
of  genius  will  always  be  as  commanding 
a  figure  as  he  has  ever  been.  What  we 
see  every  day  with  increasing  clearness 
is  that  not  only  the  well-being  of  the 
many,  but  the  chances  of  exceptional 
genius,  moral  or  intellectual,  in  the  gifted 
few,  are  highest  in  a  society  where  the 
average  interest,  curiosity,  capacity’,  are 
all  highest.  The  moral  of  this  for  you 
and  for  me  is  plain.  We  cannot,  like 
Beethoven  or  Handel,  lift  the  soul  by  the 
magic  of  divine  melody  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  ineffable  vision  and  hope  in¬ 
commensurable ;  we  cannot,  like  New¬ 
ton,  weigh  the  far-off  stars  in  a  balance, 
and  measure  the  heavings  of  the  eternal 
flood ;  we  cannot,  like  Voltaire,  scorch 
up  what  is  cruel  and  false  by  a  word 
as  a  flame,  nor,  like  Milton  or  Burke, 


awaken  men’s  hearts  with  the  note  of  an 
organ-trumpet ;  we  cannot,  like  the  great 
saints  of  the  churches  and  the  great  sages 
of  the  schools,"  add  to  those  acqjiisi- 
tions  of  spiritual  beauty  and  intellectual 
mastery  which  have,  one  by  one,  and 
little  by  little,  raised  man  from  being  no 
higher  than  the  brute  to  be  only  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels.  But  what  we  can 
do — the  humblest  of  us  all  in  this  great 
hall — is  by  diligently  using  our  own 
minds  and  diligently  seeking  to  extend 
our  own  opportunities  to  others,  to  help 
to  swell  that  common  tide,  on  the  force 
and  the  set  of  whose  currents  depends  the 
prosperous  voyaging  of  humanity.  When 
our  names  are  blotted  out,  and  our  iflace 
knows  us  no  more,  the  energy  of  each 
social  service  will  remain,  and  so,  too, 
let  us  not  forget,  will  each  social  dis¬ 
service  remain,  like  the  unending  stream 
of  one  of  nature’s  forces.  The  thought 
this  is  so  may  well  lighten  the  poor  per¬ 
plexities  of  our  daily  life,  and  even 
soothe  the  pang  of  its  calamities  ;  it  lifts 
us  from  our  feet  as  on  wings,  ojfening  a 
larger  meaning  to  our  private  toil  and  a 
higher  purpose  to  our  j<ublic  endeavor  ; 
it  makes  the  morning  as  we  awake  to  it 
welcome,  and  the  evening  like  a  soft  gar¬ 
ment  as  it  wraps  us  about ;  it  nerves  our 
arm  with  boldness  against  oppression  and 
injustice,  and  strengthens  our  voice  with 
deeper  accents  against  falsehood,  while 
we  are  yet  in  the  full  noon  of  our  days 
— yes,  and  perhaps  it  will  shed  some  ray 
of  consolation  when  our  eyes  are  growing 
dim  to  it  all,  and  we  go  down  into  the 
Valley  of  I  )arkness. — Fortnightly  Rex'iav. 
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The  .Arctic  Expedition  which  has  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  our  shores  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  finally  decided  the 
question  whether  the  North  Pole  of  the 
earth  is  accessible  by  the  route  through 
Smith’s  Sound — a  route  which  may  con¬ 
veniently  and  properly  be  called  the 
.American  route.  .Attacks  may  here¬ 
after  be  made  on  the  polar  fastness  from 
other  directions ;  but  it  is  exceedingly 
unlikely  that  this  country’,  at  any  rate, 
will  again  attempt  to  reach  the  Pole 
along  the  line  of  attack  followed  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Nares’s  expedition.  We  may  be 


forgiven,  perhaps,  for  regarding  Arctic 
voyages  made  by  the  seamen  of  other 
nations  as  less  likely  to  be  successful  than 
those  made  by  our  own  countrymen.  It 
is  not  mere  national  prejudice  which 
suggests  this  opinion.  It  is  the  simple 
fact  that  hitherto  the  most  successful  ap¬ 
proaches  towards  both  the  Northern  and 
the  Southern  Poles  have  been  made  by 
British  sailors.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  j)assed  since  Sir  E.  Parry- 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  North 
Pole  recorded  up  to  that  time ;  and 
although,  in  the  interval  between  Parry’s 
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expedition  and  Nares’s,  no  expedition 
had  been  sent  out  from  our  shores  with 
the  object  of  advancing  towards  the  Pole, 
while  America,  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Ger¬ 
many  sent  out  several.  Parry’s  attemj)t 
still  remained  unsurpassed  and  unequal¬ 
led.  At  length  it  has  been  surpassed, 
but  it  has  been  by  his  own  countrymen. 
In  like  manner  no  nation  has  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  approaching  the  Antarctic  Pole 
so  nearly,  within  many  miles,  as  did  Cap¬ 
tain  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  in  1844.  Considering 
these  circumstances,  and  remembering 
the  success  which  rewarded  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  search  for  the  North- 
West  Passage,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
national  prejudice  to  assert  that  events 
indicate  the  seamen  of  our  country  as 
exceptionally  fitted  to  contend  success¬ 
fully  against  the  difficulties  and  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  Arctic  exploration.  Should  Eng¬ 
land,  then,  give  up  the  attempt  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  by  way  of  Smith’s  Sound 
and  its  northerly  prolongStion,  it  may 
fairly  be  considered  unlikely  that  the 
Pole  will  ever  be  reached  in  that  direc¬ 
tion. 

It  may  be  well  to  examine  the  relative 
probable  chances  of  success  along  other 
routes  which  have  either  not  been  so 
thoroughly  tried,  or  have  been  tried 
under  less  favorable  conditions. 

Passing  over  the  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion  under  Hugh  Willoughby  in  1553, 
the  first  attempt  to  penetrate  within  the 
polar  domain  was  made  by  Henry  Hud¬ 
son  in  1607.  The  route  selected  was 
one  which  many  regard  (and  we  believe 
correctly)  as  the  one  on  which  there  is 
the  best  chance  of  success ;  namely,  the 
route  across  the  sea  lying  to  the  west 
of  Spitzbergen.  That  Hudson,  in  the 
clumsy  galleons  cf  Elizabeth’s  time, 
should  have  i)enetrated  to  within  eight 
degrees  and  a  half  of  the  Pole,  or  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  only  exceeding  Nares’s  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  by  about  1 30  miles,  proves  conclu¬ 
sively,  we  think,  that  with  modern  ships, 
and  especially  with  the  aid  of  steam,  this 
route  might  be  followed  with  much  better 
prospect  of  success  than  that  which  was 
adopted  for  Nares’s  expedition.  If  the 
reader  will  examine  a  map  of  the  Arctic 
regions  he  will  find  that  the  western 
shores  of  Spitzbergen  and  the  north-east¬ 
ern  shores  of  Greenland,  as  far  as  they 
have  been  yet  explored,  are  separated  by 
about  33  degrees  of  Ibngitude,  equiva¬ 


lent  on  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude  to 
about  335  miles.  Across  the  whole 
breadth  of  this  sea  Arctic  voyagers  have 
attempted  to  sail  northwards  beyond  the 
80th  parallel,  but  no  one  has  yet  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  attempt  except  on  the  east¬ 
ern  side  of  that  sea.  It  was  here  that 
Hudson — fortunately  for  him — directed 
his  attack ;  and  he  passed  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  80th  parallel, 
being  impeded  and  finally  stopped  by 
the  packed  ice  around  the  north-western 
shores  of  Spitzbergen. 

Let  us  consider  the  fortunes  of  other 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
approach  the  Pole  in  this  direction. 

In  1827  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward)  Parry,  who  had  already  four  times 
passed  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle — viz.,  in 
1818,  1819,  1821-23,  1824-25 — made 

an  attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole  by 
way  of  Spitzbergen.  His  plan  was  to 
follow  Hudson’s  route  until  stopped  by 
ice ;  then  to  leave  his  ship,  and  cross  the 
ice-field  wdth  sledges  drawn  by  Esqui¬ 
maux  dogs,  and,  taking  boats  along  with 
the  party,  to  cross  whatever  oi)en  water 
they  might  find.  In  this  way  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  latitude  82°  45' north, 
the  highest  ever  attained  until  Nares’s  ex¬ 
pedition  succeeded  in  crossing  the  83d 
parallel.  Parry  found  that  the  whole  of 
the  ice-field  over  which  his  party  w^re 
laboriously  travelling  northwards  was 
being  carried  bodily  southwards,  and  that 
at  length  the  distance  they  w-ere  able  to 
travel  in  a  day  was  equalled  by  the 
southerly  daily  drift  of  the  ice-field,  so 
that  they  made  no  real  progress.  He 
gave  up  further  contest,  and  returned  to 
his  ship,  the  Hecla. 

It  is  important  to  inquire  whether  the 
southerly  drift  which  stopped  Parry  was 
due  to  northerly  winds  or  to  a  southerly 
current ;  and  if  to  the  latter  cause, 
whether  this  current  probably  affects  the 
whole  extent  of  the  sea  in  which  Parry’s 
ice-field  was  drifting.  We  know'  that  his 
party  were  exposed,  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  advance  from  Spitzbergen,  to 
northerly  w'inds.  Now’  the  real  velocity 
of  these  winds  must  have  been  greater 
than  their  apparent  velocity,  because  the 
ice-field  was  moving  southwards.  Had 
this  not  been  the  case,  or  had  the  ice-field 
been  suddenly  stopped,  the  wind  would 
have  seemed  stronger ;  precisely  as  it 
seems  stronger  to  passengers  on  board  a 
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sailing  vessel  when,  after  being  before 
the  wind  for  a  time,  she  is  brought  across 
the  wind.  The  ice-field  was  clearly  trav¬ 
elling  before  the  wind,  but  not  nearly  so 
fast  as  the  wind  ;  and  therefore  there  is 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  motion 
of  the  ice-field  was  due  to  the  w'ind  alone. 
If  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  really  the 
case,  then,  as  there  is  no  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  northerly  winds  prevail  uni¬ 
formly  in  the  Arctic  regions,  we  must 
regard  Parry’s  defeat  as  due  to  mis¬ 
chance.  Another  explorer  might  have 
southerly  winds  instead  of  northerly 
winds,  and  so  might  be  assisted  instead 
of  impeded  in  his  advance  towards  the 
Pole.  Had  this  been  Parry’s  fortune,  or 
even  if  the  winds  had  proved  neutral,  he 
would  have  approached  nearer  to  the 
Pole  than  Nares.  For  Parry  reckoned 
that  he  had  lost  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  by  the  southerly  drift  of  the  ice¬ 
field,  by  which  amount  at  least  he  would 
have  advanced  farther  north.  But  that 
was  not  all ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  would  have  continued  his  eftorts 
longer  but  for  the  Sisyphaean  nature  of 
the  struggle.  It  is  true  he  was  nearer 
home  when  he  turned  back  than  he  w'ould 
have  been  but  for  the  drift,  and  one  of 
his  reasons  for  turning  back  was  the  con- 
si(^eration  of  the  distance  which  his  men 
had  to  travel  in  returning.  But  he  was 
chiefly  influenced  (so  far  as  the  return 
journey  was  concerned)  by  the  danger 
caused  by  the  movable  nature  of  the  ice¬ 
field,  which  might  at  any  time  begin  to 
travel  northwards,  or  eastwards,  or  west¬ 
wards. 

If  we  suppose  that  not  the  wind  but 
Arctic  currents  carried  the  ice-field 
southwards,  we  must  yet  admit  the  prob¬ 
ability — nay,  almost  the  certainty — that 
such  currents  are  only  local,  and  occupy 
but  a  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  North 
Atlantic  seas  in  those  high  latitudes. 
The  general  drift  of  the  North  Atlantic 
surface  water  is  unquestionably  not 
towards  the  south  but  towards  the  north  ; 
and  whatever  part  we  suppose  the  Arctic 
ice  to  perform  in  regulating  the  system 
of  oceanic  circulation — whether,  with 
Carpenter,  we  consider  the  descent  of  the 
cooled  water  as  the  great  moving  cause 
of  the  entire  system  of  circulation,  or 
assign  to  that  motion  a  less  important 
office  (which  seems  to  us  the  juster  opin¬ 
ion) — we  must  in  any  case  regard  the 


Arctic  seas  as  a  region  of  surface  in¬ 
draught.  The  current  flowing  from 
those  seas,  which  caused  (on  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  we  are  for  the  moment  adopting)  the 
southwardly  motion  of  Parry’s  ice-field 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  in  ‘  all 
probability  an  exceptional  phenomenon 
of  those  seas.  By  making  the  advance 
from  a  more  eastwardly  or  more  westward- 
ly  part  of  Spitzbergen,  a  northerly  current 
would  probably  be  met  with  ;  or  rather, 
the  motion  of  the  ice-field  would  indicate 
the  presence  of  such  a  current,  for  we 
question  very  much  whether  open  water 
w’ould  anywhere  be  found  north  of  the 
83d  parallel.  In  that  case,  a  party  might 
advance  in  one  longitude  and  return  in 
another,  selecting  for  their  return  the 
longitude  in  which  (always  according  to 
our  present  hypothesis  that  currents 
caused  the  drift)  Parry  found  that  a 
southerly  current  underlay  his  route 
across  the  ice.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  api)ears  to  us  more  probable  that 
winds,  not  currents,  caused  the  southerly 
drift  of  Parry’s  ice-field. 

In  1868,  a  German  expedition,  under 
Captain  Koldewey,  made  the  first  visit 
to  the  seas  west  of  Spitzbergen  in  a 
steamship,  the  small  but  powerful  screw' 
steamer  Germania  (126  tons),  advancing 
northwards  a  little  beyond  the  81st  paral¬ 
lel.  But  this  voyage  can  scarcely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  attempt  to  apjiroach  the 
Pole  on  that  course  ;  for  Koldewey’s  in¬ 
structions  were,  “  to  explore  the  eastern 
coast  of  Greenland  northwards ;  and,  if 
he  found  success  in  that  direction  impos¬ 
sible,  to  make  for  the  mysterious  Island 
of  Gilles  on  the  east  of  Spitzbergen.” 

Scoresby  in  1806  had  made  thus  far 
the  most  northerly  voyage  in  a  ship  on 
Hudson’s  route,  but  in  1868  a  Swedish 
expedition  attained  higher  latitudes  than 
had  ever  or  have  ever  been  reached  bv 
a  ship  in  that  direction.  The  steamship 
Sofia,  strongly  built  of  Swedish  iron,  and 
originally  intended  for  winter  voyages  in 
the  Baltic,  was  selected  for  the  voyage. 
Owing  to  a  number  of  unfortunate  de¬ 
lays,  it  was  not  until  September,  1868, 
that  the  Sofia  reached  the  most  northerly 
part  of  her  journey,  attaining  a  point 
nearly  fifteen  miles  farther  north  than 
Hudson  had  reached.  To  the  north 
broken  ice  w'as  still  found,  but  it  was  so 
closely  packed  that  not  even  a  boat  could 
pass  through.  Two  months  earlier  in  th  e 
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season  the  voyagers  might  have  waited 
for  a  change  of  wind  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember  this  would  have  been  very  dan¬ 
gerous.  The  temperature  was  already 
sixteen  degrees  below  the  freezing-point, 
and  there  was  every  prospect  that  in  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  days,  the  seas  over 
which  they  had  reached  their  present 
j)osition  would  be  icebound.  They 
turned  back  from  that  advanced  posi¬ 
tion  ;  but,  with  courage  worthy  of  the 
old  Vikings,  they  made  another  attack  a 
fortnight  later.  They  were  foiled  again, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  for  by  this  time 
the  sun  was  already  on  the  wintry  side  of 
the  equator.  T  hey  had,  indeed,  a  nar¬ 
row  escape  from  destruction.  “  An  ice- 
block  with  which  they  came  into  collision 
opened  a  large  leak  in  the  ship’s  side, 
and  when,  after  great  exertions,  they 
reached  the  land,  the  water  already  stood 
two  feet  over  the  cabin  floor.”* 

On  the  western  side  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Channel — so  to  term  the  part  lying 
between  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen — 
the  nearest  approach  towards  the  Pole 
was  made  by  the  Dutch  in  1670,  nearly 
all  the  more  recent  attempts  to  reach 
high  northern  latitudes  in  this  direction 
having  hitherto  ended  in  failure  more  or 
less  complete. 

Wc  have  already  seen  that  Captain 
Koldewey  was  charged  to  explore  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland  in  the  Ger¬ 
mania  in  1868.  In  1869  the  Germania 
was  again  dispatched  under  his  command 
from  Bremerhaven,  in  company  with 
the  Hansa,  a  sailing-vessel.  Lieutenant 
Payer  and  other  Austrian  saz’ants  accom¬ 
panied  Captain  Koldewey.  The  attack 
was  again  made  along  the  eastern  shores 
of  Greenland.  As  far  as  the  74th  degree 
the  two  vessels  kept  company ;  but  at 
this  stage  it  happened  unfortunately  that 
a  signal  from  the  Germania  was  misin- 
teq)reted,  and  the  Hansa  left  her.  Soon 
after,  the  Hansa  was  crushed  by  masses 
of  drifting  ice,  and  her  crew  and  pas¬ 
sengers  took  refuge  on  an  immense  ice¬ 
floe  seven  miles  in  circumference.  Here 


•  During  these  journeys  the  Atlantic  was 
sounded,  and  Scoresby’s  estimate  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  depth  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  north-west 
of  Spitzbergen  was  fully  confirmed,  the  line 
indicating  a  depth  of  more  than  two  miles. 
It  was  found  also  that  Spitzbergen  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  Norway  by  a  submarine  bank. 
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they  built  a  hut,  which  was  in  its  turn 
crushed.  Winds  and  currents  carried 
their  icy  home  about,  and  at  length  broke 
it  up.  Fortunately  they  had  saved  their 
boats,  and  were  able  to  reach  Friedrichs- 
thal,  a  missionary  station  in  the  south  of 
Greenland,  whence  they  were  conveyed 
to  Copenhagen  in  September,  1870.  Re¬ 
turning  to  the  Germania^  we  find  that 
she  had  a  less  unfortunate  experience. 
She  entered  the  labyrinth  of  sinuous 
fjords,  separated  by  lofty  promontories, 
and  girt  round  by  gigantic  glaciers,  which 
characterise  the  eastern  coast  of  Green¬ 
land  to  the  north  of  Scoresby  Sound. 
In  August  the  channels  by  which  she  had 
entered  were  closed,  and  the  Germania 
was  imprisoned.  So  soon  as  the  ice 
would  bear  them,  Koldewey  and  his  com¬ 
panions  made  sledging  excursions  to 
various  points  around  their  ship.  But 
in  November  the  darkness  of  the  Polar 
winter  settled  down  upon  them,  and  these 
excursions  ceased.  The  polar  winter  of 
1869-70  was  “characterised  by  a  series 
of  violent  northerly  temjjests,  one  of 
which  continued  more  than  100  hours, 
with  a  velocity  (measured  by  the  anemo¬ 
meter)  of  no  less  than  sixty  miles  an 
hour” — a  velocity  often  suri)assed,  in¬ 
deed,  but  which  must  have  caused  intense 
suffering  to  all  who  left  the  shelter  of  the 
ship  ;  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
air  which  thus  swept  along  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  a  minute  was  the  bitter  air  of  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  thermometer  did 
not,  however,  descend  lower  than  26°  be¬ 
low  zero,  or  58^  below  the  freezing-point 
— a  cold  often  sury)assed  in  parts  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  ourselves  ex¬ 
perienced  a  cold  of  more  than  30"  below 
zero,  at  Niagara.  “  With  proper  precau¬ 
tions  as  regards  shelter  and  clothing,”  pro¬ 
ceeds  the  narrative,  “  even  extreme  cold 
need  not  cause  great  suffering  to  those 
who  winter  in  such  regions.  One  of  the 
worst  things  to  be  endured  is  the  physical 
and  moral  weariness  of  being  cut  off  from 
external  observations  during  the  long 
night  of  some  ninety  days,  relieved  only 
by  the  strange  Northern  Lights.  The 
ice  accumulates  all  round  with  pressure, 
and  assumes  peculiar  and  fantastic 
forms,  emitting  ever  and  anon  ominous 
noises.  Fortunately  the  Germania  lay 
well  sheltered  in  a  harbor  opening  south¬ 
wards,  and,  being  protected  by  a  rampart 
of  hills  on  the  north,  was  able  to  resist 
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the  shock  of  the  elements.  The  sun  ap¬ 
pearing  once  more  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  the  scientific  work  of  explo¬ 
ration  began . The  pioneers  of 

the  Germania  advanced  as  far  as  the 
77th  degree  of  latitude,  in  longitude  18° 
50'  west  from  Greenwich.  There  was  no 
sign  of  an  open  sea  towards  the  Pole. 
Had  it  not  been  for  want  of  provisions,  the 
party  could  have  prolonged  their  sledge 
journey  indefinitely.  The  bank  of  ice, 
without  remarkable  protuberances,  ex¬ 
tends  to  about  two  leagues  from  the 
shore,  which  from  this  extreme  point 
seems  to  trend  towards  the  north-west, 
where  the  view  was  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains."  As  the  expedition  was  only 
equipped  for  one  winter,  it  returned  to 
Europe  in  September,  1870,  without  hav¬ 
ing  crossed  the  78th  parallel  of  north  lat¬ 
itude. 

Captain  Koldewey  was  convinced,  by 
the  results  of  his  exploration,  that  there 
is  no  continuous  channel  northwards 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  his  expedition 
proved  this  beyond  all  possibility  of 
question.  Still  it  seems  clear  that  the 
eastern  side  of  the  North  Atlantic  is  less 
suited  than  the  western  for  the  attempt 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.  The  prevailing 
ocean-currents  are  southerly  on  that  side, 
just  as  they  are  northerly  on  the  western 
side.  The  cold  also  is  greater,  the  lines 
of  equal  temperature  lying  almost  exactly 
in  the  direction  of  the  channel  itself — 
that  is,  nearly  north  and  south — and  the 
cold  increasing  athwart  that  direction, 
towards  the  west.  The  nearer  to  Green¬ 
land  the  greater  is  the  cold.* 

The  next  route  to  be  considered  in 
order  of  time  would  be  the  American 


*  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  a  change 
h.as  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  the  part  of 
the  Arctic  regions  traversed  by  Koldewey, 
since  the  Dutch  seem  readily  to  have  found 
their  way  much  farther  north  two  centuries 
ago.  Indeed,  among  Captain  Koldewey’s  re¬ 
sults  is  one  which  seems  to  indicate  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  such  a  change.  The  country  he 
explored  was  found  to  have  been  inhabited. 
“Numerous  huts  of  Esquimaux  were  seen, 
and  various  instruments  and  utensils  of  primi¬ 
tive  form :  but  for  some  reason  or  other  tlie 
region  seems  to  have  been  finally  deserted. 
The  Polar  bear  reigns  supreme  on  the  gla¬ 
ciers,  as  the  walrus  does  among  the  icebergs.’’ 
Not  improbably  the  former  inhabitants  were 
forced  to  leave  this  region  by  the  gradually 
increasing  cold. 


route ;  but  we  prefer  to  leave  this  to  the 
last,  as  the  latest  results  relate  to  that 
route.  We  take  next,  therefore,  a  route 
which  some  regard  as  the  most  promising 
of  all — that,  namely,  which  passes  be¬ 
tween  Spitzbergen  and  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula. 

It  w'ill  be  remembered  that  I.ieut. 
Payer,  of  the  Austrian  Navy,  had  accom¬ 
panied  Captain  Koldewey’s  first  expedi¬ 
tion.  When  driven  back  from  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  advance  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  Greenland,  that  commander 
crossed  over  to  Spitzbergen,  and  tried  to 
find  the  Land  of  Gilles.  He  also  accom¬ 
panied  Koldewey’s  later  expedition,  and 
shared  his  belief  that  there  is  no  continu¬ 
ous  channel  northwards  on  the  western 
side  of  the  North  Atlantic  Channel. 
Believing  still,  however,  with  Dr.  Peter- 
mann,  the  geographer,  that  there  is  an 
open  polar  sea  beyond  the  ice-barrier. 
Payer  set  out  in  1S71,  in  company  with 
Weyprecht,  towards  the  Land  of  Gilles. 
They  did  not  find  this  mysterious  land, 
but  succeeded  in  passing  150  miles  farther 
north,  after  rounding  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Spitzbergen,  than  any  Arctic 
voyagers  who  had  before  penetrated  into 
the  region  lying  between  Spitzbergen  and 
Novaia  Zemlia.  Here  they  found,  be¬ 
yond  the  76th  i)arallel,  and  between  42° 
and  60°  east  longitude,  an  open  sea,  and 
a  temperature  of  between  5°  and  7° 
above  the  freezing-point.  Unfortunately 
they  had  not  enough  provisions  with 
them  to  be  able  safely  to  travel  farther 
north,  and  were  thus  compelled  to  re¬ 
turn.  The  season  seems  to  have  been 
an  unusually  open  one ;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  expedition  was 
not  better  supplied  with  provisions — a 
defect  which  appears  to  be  not  uncom¬ 
mon  with  German  expeditions. 

Soon  after  their  return.  Payer  and 
Weyprecht  began  to  prepare  for  a  new 
expedition  ;  and  this  time  their  prepara¬ 
tions  were  thorough,  and  adapted  for  a 
long  stay  in  Arctic  regions.  “  T  he  chief 
aim  of  this  expedition,”  says  the  Rrvue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  in  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  recent  Polar  researches,  “  was 
to  investigate  the  unknown  regions  of 
the  Polar  seas  to  the  north  of  Siberia, 
and  to  try  to  reach  Behring’s  Straits  by 
this  route.  It  was  only,  if  after  two 
Avinters  and  three  summers  they  failed  to 
double  the  extreme  promontory  of  Asia, 
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that  they  were  to  direct  their  course  to¬ 
wards  the  Pole.  The  voyagers,  number¬ 
ing  twenty-four  persons,  left  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  port  of  Tromsoi*,  in  the  steamer 
Tcf'ethoff,  on  July  14,  1872.  Count 
Wilczek  followed  shortly  after  in  a  yacht, 
which  was  to  convey  coals  and  provisions 
to  an  eastern  point  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Tegethoff.  At  a 
point  between  Novaia  Zemlia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Petschora,  the  yacht  lost 
sight  of  the  steamer,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  the  latter  for  twenty-five  months. 
Cleneral  anxiety  was  felt  for  the  fate  of 
the  expedition,  and  various  efforts  were 
made  by  Austria,  England,  and  Russia 
to  obtain  news  of  it.  In  September, 
1874,  the  voyagers  suddenly  turned  up 
at  another  port,  and  soon  after  entered 
Vienna  amid  great  enthusiasm.  Their 
story  was  a  strange  one. 

It  appears  that  when  the  Tegethoff  was 
lost  sight  of  (August  21,  1872),  she  had 
been  surrounded  by  vast  masses  of  ice, 
which  crushed  her  hull.  For  neaily  half 
a  year  the  deadly  embrace  of  the  ice  con¬ 
tinued  ;  and  when  at  length  the  pressure 
ceased,  the  ship  remained  fixed  in  the 
ice,  several  miles  from  open  water. 
During  the  whole  summer  the  voyagers 
tried  to  release  their  ship,  but  in  vain. 
They  had  not,  however,  remained  motion¬ 
less  all  this  time.  The  yacht  had  lost 
sight  of  them  at  a  spot  between  Novaia 
Zemlia  and  Malaia  Zemlia  (in  North 
Russia)  in  about  71°  north  latitude,  and 
they  were  imprisoned  not  far  north  of 
this  spot.  But  the  ice-field  was  driven 
hither  and  thither  by  the  winds,  until 
they  found  themselves,  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  1873,  only  6°  or  about  7  miles 
south  of  the  80th  parallel  of  latitude. 
Only  fourteen  miles  from  them,  on  the 
north,  they  saw  “  a  mass  of  mountainous 
land,  with  numerous  glaciers.”  They 
could  not  reach  it  until  the  end  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  however,  and  then  they  had  to  house 
themselves  in  preparation  for  the  long 
winter  night.  This  land  they  called 
Francis  Joseph  Land.  It  lies  north  of 
Novaia  Zemlia,  and  on  the  polar  side  of 
the  80th  parallel  of  latitude.  The  win¬ 
ter  was  stormy  and  bitterly  cold,  the 
thermometer  descending  on  one  occasion 
to  72°  below  zero — very  nearly  as  low 
as  during  the  greatest  cold  experienced 
by  Nares’s  party.  In  February,  1874, 
‘‘  the  sun  having  reappeared,  Lieut. 
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Payer  began  to  prepare  sledge  excursions 
to  ascertain  the  configuration  cf  the  land. 

. In  the  second  excursion  the 

voyagers  entered  Austria  Sound,  which 
bounds  Francis  Joseph  Island  on  the  east 
and  north,  and  found  themselves,  after 
emerging  from  it,  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
basin,  surrounded  by  several  large  islands. 
The  extreme  northern  point  reached  bv 
the  expedition  was  a  cape  on  one  of  these 
islands,  which  they  named  Prince  Ro- 
dolph’s  Land,  calling  the  point  Cape 
Fligely.  It  lies  a  little  beyond  the  8ist 
parallel.  They  saw  land  farther  north 
beyond  the  83d  degree  of  latitude,  and 
named  it  Petermann’s  Land.  The  arch¬ 
ipelago  thus  discovered  is  comparable  in 
extent  to  that  of  which  Spitzbergen  is 
the  chief  island.”  The  voyagers  were 
compelled  now  to  return,  as  the  firm  ice 
did  not  extend  farther  north.  They  had 
a  long,  difficult  and  dangerous  journey 
southwards — sometimes  on  open  water, 
in  small  boats,  sometimes  on  ice,  with 
sledges — imjieded  part  of  the  time  by 
contrary  winds,  and  with  starvation  star¬ 
ing  them  in  the  face  during  the  last  fort¬ 
night  of  their  journey.  Fortunately  they 
reached  Novaia  Zemlia  before  their  pro¬ 
visions  quite  failed  them,  and  were 
thence  conveyed  to  Wardhoe  by  a  Rus¬ 
sian  trading  ship. 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
approach  the  North  Pole  by  the  American 
route.  For,  though  Collinson  in  1850 
reached  high  latitudes  to  the  north  of 
Behring’s  Straits,  while  Wrangel  and 
other  Russian  voyagers  have  attempted 
to  travel  northwards  across  the  ice  which 
bounds  the  northern  shores  of  Siberia, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  either  route 
has  been  followed  with  the  definite  pur¬ 
pose  of  reaching  the  North  Pole.  We 
shall  presently,  however,  have  occasion 
to  consider  the  probable  value  of  the 
Behring’s  Straits  route,  which  about  ten 
years  ago  was  advocated  by  the  French¬ 
man  Lambert. 

Dr.  Kane’s  expedition  in  1853-55  was 
one  of  those  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  It  was  fitted  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  route  selected  was  that 
along  Smith’s  Sound,  the  northerly  pro¬ 
longation  of  Baffin’s  Bay.  Kane  win¬ 
tered  in  1853  and  1854  in  Van  Rensse¬ 
laer’s  Inlet,  on  the  w’estern  coast  of  Green- 
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land,  in  latitude  78°  43'  north.  I.«av- 
ing  his  ship,  the  Adi'ance,  he  made  a  boat 
journey  to  Upemavik,  6®  farther  south. 
He  next  traced  Kennedy  Channel,  the 
northerly  prolongation  of  Smith’s  Sound, 
reaching  latitude  81°  22'  north.  He 
named  heights  visible  yet  farther  to  the 
north.  Parry  Mountains ;  and  at  the  time 
— that  is,  twenty  years  ago — the  land  so 
named  w’as  the  highest  northerly  land  yet 
seen.  Hayes,  w’ho  had  accompanied 
Kane  in  this  voyage,  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  a  still  higher  latitude  in  sledges 
drawn  by  Esquimaux  dogs.  Both  Kane 
and  Hayes  agreed  in  announcing  that 
where  the  shores  of  Greenland  trend  ofl 
eastwards  from  Kennedy  Channel,  there 
was  an  open  sea,  “  rolling,”  as  Captain 
Maury  magniloquently  says,  ‘‘w’ith  the 
swell  of  a  l)oundless  ocean.”  It  was  in 
particular  noticed  that  the  tides  ebbed 
and  flowed  in  this  sea.  On  this  circum¬ 
stance  Captain  Maury  based  his  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  is  an  open  sea  to  the 
north  of  (ireenland.  After  showing  that 
the  tidal  wave  could  not  well  have 
travelled  along  the  narrow  and  icebound 
straits  betw'een  Baffin’s  Bay  and  the 
region  reached  by  Kane  and  Hayes, 
Maury  says :  “  Those  tides  must  have 
been  born  in  that  cold  sea,  having  their 
cradle  about  the  North  Pole.”  The  con¬ 
text  shows,  however,  that  he  really  in¬ 
tended  to  signify  that  the  waves  were 
formed  in  seas  around  the  North  Pole, 
and  thence  reached  the  place  where  they 
were  seen  ;  so  that,  as  birth  usually  pre¬ 
cedes  cradling,  Maury  would  more  cor¬ 
rectly  have  indicated  his  meaning  had 
he  said  that  these  tides  are  cradled  in 
that  cold  sea,  having  their  birth  about 
the  North  Pole.  The  observations  of 
Kane  and  Hayes  afford  no  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  for  supposing  that  there  is  open 
water  around  the  North  Pole.  They 
have  been  rendered  somewhat  doubtful, 
be  it  remarked  in  passing,  by  the  results 
of  Captain  Nares’s  expedition;  and  it 
has  been  proved  beyond  all  question 
that  there  is  not  an  open  sea  directly 
communicating  with  the  place  where 
Kane  and  Hayes  observed  tidal  changes. 
But,  apart  from  direct  evidence  of  this 
kind,  two  serious  errors  affect  Maury’s 
reasoning,  as  the  writer  pointed  out  nine 
years  since.  In  the  first  place  a  tidal 
wave  would  be  propagated  quite  freely 
along  an  ice-covered  sea,  no  matter  how 


thick  the  ice  might  be,  so  long  as  the  sea 
was  not  absolutely  icebound.  Even  if 
the  latter  condition  could  exist  for  a 
time,  the  tidal  wave  would  burst  the  icy 
fetters  that  bound  the  sea,  unless  the  sea 
were  frozen  to  the  very  bottom  ;  which, 
of  course,  can  never  happen  with  any 
sea  properly  so-called.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  even  in  the  coldest  w’in- 
ter  of  the  coldest  polar  regions,  ice  of 
only  a  moderate  thickness  can  form 
in  open  sea  in  a  single  day ;  but  the 
tidal  wave  does  not  allow  ice  to  form  for 
a  single  hour  in  such  sort  as  to  bind  the 
great  ice-fields  and  the  shore-ice  into  one 
mighty  mass.  At  low  tide,  for  a  very  short 
time,  ice  may  form  in  the  spaces  between 
the  shore  ice  and  the  floating  ice,  and 
again  between  the  various  masses  of  float¬ 
ing  ice,  small  or  large  (up  to  many  square 
miles  in  extent) ;  but  as  the  tidal  wave 
returns  it  breaks  through  these  bonds  as 
easily  as  the  Jewish  Hercules  burst  the 
withes  with  which  the  Philistines  had 
bound  his  mighty  limbs.  It  is  probable 
that  if  solid  ice  as  thick  as  the  thickest 
which  Nares’s  party  found  floating  in  the 
Palaeocrystic  Sea — ice  200  feet  thick — 
reached  from  shore  to  shore  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Channel,  the  tidal  wave  would 
burst  the  barrier,  as  a  rivulet  rising  but  a 
few  inches  bursts  the  thin  coating  which 
has  formed  over  it  on  the  first  cold  night 
of  autumn.  But  no  such  massive  bar¬ 
riers  have  to  be  broken  through,  for  the 
tidal  wave  never  gives  the  ice  an  hour’s 
rest.  Maury  reasons  that  “  the  tidal 
wave  from  the  Atlantic  can  no  more  pass 
under  the  icy  barrier  to  be  propagated 
in  the  seas  beyond,  than  the  vibrations  of 
a  musical  string  can  pass  w'ith  its  notes  a 
fret  on  which  the  musician  has  placed 
his  finger.”  But  the  circumstances  are 
totally  different.  The  ice  shares  the 
motion  of  the  tidal  wave,  which  has  not 
to  pass  under  the  ice  but  to  lift  it ; 
which,  of  course,  it  does  quite  as  readily 
as  though  there  were  no  ice,  but  only  the 
same  weight  of  water.  The  mere  weight 
of  the  ice  counts  simply  as  nothing.  The 
tidal  wave  would  rise  as  easily  in  the 
British  Channel  if  a  million  Great  East¬ 
erns  were  floating  there  as  if  there  were 
not  even  a  cock-boat ;  and  the  weight  of 
ice,  no  matter  how  thick  or  extensive, 
would  be  similarly  ineffective  to  restrain 
the  great  wave  which  the  sun  and  moon 
send  coursing  twice  a  day  athwart  our 
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oceans.  Maury’s  other  mistake  was  even 
more  important  so  far  as  this  question  of 
an  open  sea  is  concerned.  “  No  one,” 
as  he  wrote  in  1867,  “who  is  familiar 
with  the  a.stronomical  doctrine  of  the 
tides,  can  believe  for  a  moment  that  tides 
could  be  generated  in  a  land-locked 
ocean,  so  limited  in  extent  as  the  North 
Polar  sea  (assuming  its  existence)  must 
necessarily  be.”  To  raise  a  tidal  wave 
the  sun  and  moon  require  not  merely  an 
ocean  of  wide  extent  to  act  upon,  but  an 
ocean  so  placed  that  there  is  a  great 
diversity  in  their  pull  on  various  parts 
of  it ;  for  it  is  the  difference  between  the 
pull  exerted  on  various  parts,  and  not 
the  pull  itself,  w'hich  creates  the  tidal 
wave.  Now  the  Polar  sea  has  not  the 
required  extent,  and  is  not  in  the  proper 
j)Osition,  for  this  diversity  of  pull  to  exist 
to  a  sufficient  degree  to  produce  a  tidal 
wave  which  could  be  recognized.  It  is 
certain,  in  fact,  that,  whether  there  is 
open  water  or  not  near  the  Pole,  the 
tides  observed  by  Kane  and  Hayes  must 
have  come  from  the  Atlantic,  and  most 
probably  by  the  North  Atlantic  Channel. 

Captain  Hall’s  expedition  in  the  Polaris 
(really  under  the  command  of  Budding- 
ton),  in  1871-72,  will  be  probably  in  the 
recollection  of  most  of  our  readers. 
Leaving  Newfoundland  on  June  29, 
1871,  it  sailed  up  Smith’s  Sound,  and  by 
the  end  of  August  had  reached  the  80th 
parallel.  Thence  it  proceeded  up  Ken¬ 
nedy  Channel,  and  penetrated  into  Robe¬ 
son  Channel,  the  northerly  prolongation 
of  Kennedy  Channel,  and  only  13  miles 
wide.  Captain  Hall  followed  this  pass¬ 
age  as  far  as  82°  16'  north  latitude,  reach¬ 
ing  his  extreme  northerly  point  on  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  From  it  he  saw  “  a  vast  ex¬ 
panse  of  open  sea,  which  he  called  Lin¬ 
coln  Sea,  and  beyond  that  another  ocean 
or  gulf ;  while  on  the  west  there 
appeared,  as  far  as  the  eye  <;puld  reach, 
the  contours  of  coast.  This  region  he 
called  Grant  Land.”  So  far  as  appears 
there  was  no  reason  at  that  time  why  the 
expedition  should  not  have  gone  still 
farther  north,  the  season  apparently  hav¬ 
ing  been  exceptionally  open.  But  the 
naval  commander  of  the  expedition.  Cap¬ 
tain  Buddington.  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  his  heart  in  the  work,  and,  to  the 
disappointment  of  Hall,  the  Polaris  re¬ 
turned  to  winter  in  Robeson.  Channel,  a 
little  beyond  the  8ist  degree.  In  the 


same  month,  September,  1871,  Captain 
Hall  died,  under  circumstances  which 
suggested  to  many  of  the  crew  and  officers 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  been  poisoned.* 
In  the  spring  of  1872  the  Polaris  resumed 
her  course  homewards.  They  were 
greatly  impeded  by  the  ice.  A  party 
which  got  separated  from  those  on  board 
were  unfortunately  unable  to  regain  the 
ship,  and  remained  on  an  ice-field  for  240 
days,  suffering  fearfully.  The  ice-field, 
like  that  on  w’hich  the  crew  of  the  Hansa 
had  to  take  up  their  abode,  drifted 
southwards,  and  was  gradually  diminish¬ 
ing,  when  fortunately  a  passing  steamer 
observed  the  prisoners  (April  30,  1872) 
and  rescued  them.  The  Polaris  herself 
was  so  injured  by  the  ice  that  her  crew 
had  to  leave  her,  wintering  on  Lyttelton 
Island.  They  left  this  spot  in  the  early 
summer  of  1872,  in  two  boats,  and  were 
eventually  picked  up  by  a  Scotch  whaler. 

Captain  Nares’s  expedition  followed 
Hall’s  route.  We  do  not  propose  to  enter 
here  into  any  of  the  details  of  the  voyage, 
with  which  all  our  readers  are  no  doubt 
familiar.  The  general  history  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  must  be  sketched,  however,  in 
order  to  bring  it  duly  into  its  place  here. 
The  Alert  and  Discovery  sailed  under 
Captains  Nares  and  Stephenson  in  May, 
1875.  Their  struggle  with  the  ice  did 
not  fairly  commence  until  they  were 
.nearing  the  79th  parallel,  where  Baffin’s 
Bay  merges  into  Smith’s  Sound.  Thence, 
through  Smith’s  Sound,  Kennedy  Chan¬ 
nel,  and  Robeson  Channel,  they  had  a 
constant  and  sometimes  almost  desperate 
struggle  with  the  ice,  until  they  had 
reached  the  north  end  of  Robeson  Chan¬ 
nel.  Here  the  Discovery  took  up  her 
winter  quarters,  in  north  latitude  81“  44', 
a  few  miles  north  of  Captain  Hall’s  win¬ 
tering-place,  but  on  the  opposite  (or 
westerly)  side  of  Robeson  Channel.  The 
Alert  still  struggled  northtvards,  rounding 
the  north-east  point  of  Grant  Land,  and 
there  finding,  not,  as  was  expected,  a 
continuous  coast-line  on  the  west,  but  a 
vast  icebound  sea.  No  harbor  could  be 
found,  and  the  ship  was  secured  in  the 
inside  of  a  barrier  of  grounded  ice  in 
latitude  82°  31',  in  the  most  northerly 
wintering-place  ever  yet  occupied  by 


*  Dr.  Emile  Bessels  was  tried  at  New  York 
in  1872,  on  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Cap¬ 
tain  Hall,  but  was  acquitted. 
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man.  The  ice  met  with  on  this  sea  is  .The  coast  of  Greenland  was  explored 
described  as  “  of  most  unusual  age  and  as  far  east  as  longitude  50^"  40'  (west), 
thickness,  resembling  in  a  marked  de-  seeing  land  as  far  as  82°  54'  north, 

gree,  both  in  appearance  and  formation,  longitude  48"  33'  west.  Lastly,  a 

low  floating  icebergs  rather  than  ordinary  party  under  Commander  Markham 
salt-water  ice.  AVhereas  ordinary  ice  is  and  Lieutenant  Parr  pushed  north- 
from  2  feet  to  10  feet  in  thickness,  wards.  They  were  absent  ten  weeks, 

that  in  this  Polar  sea  has  gradually  but  had  not  travelled  so  far  north  in  the 

increased  in  age  and  thickness  until  it  time  as  was  expected,  h.aving  encoun- 
measures  from  80  feet  to  120  feet,  float-  tered  great  difficulties.  On  May  12  of 
ing  with  its  surface  at  the  lower  part  15  the  j)resent  year  they  reached  their  most 
feet  above  the  water-line.  In  some  northerly  point,  planting  the  Pritish  flag 
places  the  ice  reaches  a  thickness  of  from  in  latitude  83®  20' 26'  north.  “Owing 
150  to  200  feet,  and  the  general  impres-  to  the  extraordinary  nature  of  the 
sion  among  the  officers  of  the  expedition  pressed-up  ice,  a  roadway  had  to  be 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  ice  of  this  formed  by  pickaxes  for  nearly  half  the 
Palaeocrystic  Sea  is  the  accumulation  of  distance  travelled,  before  any  advance 
many  years,  if  not  of  centuries ;  “  that  could  be  safely  made,  even  with  light 
the  sea  is  never  free  of  it  and  never  loads ;  this  rendered  it  always  necessary 
open  ;  and  that  progress  to  the  Pole  to  drag  the  sledge-loads  forward  by  instal- 
through  it  or  over  it  is  impossible  with  ments  and  therefore  to  journey  over  the 
our  present  resources.”  same  road  several  times.  The  advance 

The  winter  which  followed  was  the  was  consequently  very  slow,  and  only 
bitterest  ever  known  by  man.  For  142  averaged  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  daily 

days  the  sun  was  not  seen  ;  the  mercury  — much  the  same  rate  as  was  attained  by 

was  frozen  during  nearly  nine  weeks.  Sir  Edward  Parry  during  the  summer  of 

On  one  occasion  the  thermometer  1827.  The  greatest  journey  made  in 

showed  104"  below  the  freezing-point,  any  one  day  amounted  only  to  two  and 
and  during  one  terrible  fortnight  the  three-quarters  miles.  Although  the  dis- 
mean  temperature  was  91°  below  freez-  tance  made  good  was  only  seventy- 
ing.  three  miles,  from  the  ship,  276  miles 

As  soon  as  the  sun  reappeared  sledge-  were  travelled  over  to  accomplish  it.” 
exploration  began,  each  ship  being  left  It  is  justly  remarked,  in  the  narra- 
with  only  half-a-dozen  men  and  officers  tive  from  which  we  have  made  this  ex¬ 
on  board.  P^xpeditions  were  sent  east  tract,  that  no  body  of  men  could  have 
and  west,  one  to  explore  the  northern  surpassed  in  praiseworthy  perseverance 
coast  of  Greenland,  the  other  to  explore  this  gallant  party,  whose  arduous  struggle 
the  coast  of  Grant  Land.  Captain  over  the  roughest  and  most  monotonous 
Stephenson  crossed  over  from  the  Dis-  road  imaginable,  may  fairly  be  regarded 
covery  s  wintering-place  to  Polaris  Bay,  as  surpassing  all  former  exploits  of  the 
and  there  placed  over  Hall’s  grave  a  tab-  kind.  (The  narrator  says  that  it  has 
1st,  prepared  in  England,  bearing  the  fol-  “  eclipsed”  all  former  ones,  which  can 
lowing  inscription  :  —  “  Sacred  to  the  scarcely  be  intended  to  be  taken  au  pied 
memory  of  Captain  C.  I'.  Hall,  of  U.S.  de  la  lettre.)  The  expedition  reached 
Polaris,  who  sacrificed  his  life  in  the  the  highest  latitude  ever  yet  attained 
advancement  of  science,  on  November  8,  under  any  conditions,  carried  a  ship  to 
1871.  This  tablet  has  been  erected  by  higher  latitudes  than  any  ship  had  before 
the  British  Polar  Expedition  of  1875,  reached,  and  wintered  in  higher  latitudes 
who,  following  in  his  footsteps,  have  than  had  ever  before  been  dwelt  in  dur- 
profited  by  his  experience” — a  graceful  ing  the  darkness  of  a  Polar  winter, 
acknowledgment  (which  might,  how-  They  explored  the  most  northerly  coast- 
ever,  have  been  better  expressed).  The  line  yet  traversed,  and  this  both  on  the 
party  which  travelled  westwards  traced  east  and  west  of  their  route  northwards, 
the  shores  of  Grant  Land  as  far  as  we.st  They  have  ascertained  the  limits  of  human 
longitude  86°  30',  the  most  northerly  habitation  upon  this  earth,  and  have  even 
cape  being  in  latitude  83°  7',  and  longi-  passed  beyond  the  regions  which  animals 
tude  70°  30',  west.  This  cape  they  occupy,  though  nearly  to  the  mos 
named  Cape  Colombia.  northerly  limit  of  the  voyage  they  found 
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signs  of  the  occasional  visits  of  warm¬ 
blooded  animals.  Last,  but  not  least, 
they  have  demonstrated,  as  it  appears 
to  us  (though  possibly  Americans  will 
adopt  a  different  opinion),  that  by 
whatever  route  the  Pole  is  to  be 
reached  it  is  not  by  that  which  we  have 
here  called  the  American  route,  at  least 
with  the  present  means  of  transit  over 
icebound  seas.  The  country  may  well 
be  satisfied  with  such  results  (apart 
altogether  from  the  scientific  observa¬ 
tions,  which  are  the  best  fruits  of  the  expe¬ 
dition),  even  though  the  Pole  has  not 
yet  been  reached. 

Must  we  conclude,  however,  that  the 
North  Pole  is  really  inaccessible }  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  annals  of  Arctic 
research  justify  no  such  conclusion. 
The  attempt  which  has  just  been  made, 
although  sup])osed  at  the  outset  to  have 
been  directed  along  the  most  promising 
of  all  the  routes  heretofore  tried,  turned 
out  to  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Had  there  been  land  ex¬ 
tending  northwards  (as  Sherard  Osborn 
and  others  opined),  on  the  western  side 
of  the  sea  into  which  Robeson  Channel 
opens,  a  successful  advance  might  have 
been  made  along  its  shore  by  sledging. 
M’Clintock,  in  1853,  travelled  1,220  miles 
in  105  days;  Richards  1,012  miles  in  102 
days;  ^^echam  1,203  miles;  Richards 
and  Osborn  1,093  miles  ;  Hamilton  1,150 
miles  with  a  dog-sledge  and  one  man.  In 
1854  Mecham  travelled  1,157  miles  in 
only  70  days;  Young  travelled  1,150 
miles  and  M’Clintock  1,330  miles.  But 
these  journeys  were  made  either  over 
land  or  over  unmoving  ice  close  to  a 
shore-line.  Over  an  icebound  sea 
journeys  of  the  kind  are  quite  impracti¬ 
cable.  But  the  conditions,  while  not 
more  favorable  in  respect  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  land,  were  in  other  respects 
altogether  less  favorable  along  the  Amer¬ 
ican  route  than  along  any  of  the  others 
we  have  considered  in  our  brief  sketch 
of  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  reach 
the  Pole.  The  recent  expedition  win¬ 
tered  as  near  as  possible  to  the  region  of 
maximum  winter  cold  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  and  pushed  their  journey 
northwards  athwart  the  region  of  maxi¬ 
mum  summer  cold.  Along  the  course 
pursued  by  Parry’s  route  the  cold  is  far 
less  intense,  in  corresponding  latitudes, 
than  along  the  American  route ;  and 


cold  is  the  real  enemy  which  bars  the 
way  towards  the  Pole.  All  the  difficul¬ 
ties  and  dangers  of  the  journey  either 
have  their  origin  (as  directly  as  the  ice 
itself)  in  the  bitter  Arctic  cold,  or  are 
rendered  effective  and  intensified  by  the 
cold.  The  course  to  be  pursued,  there¬ 
fore,  is  that  indicated  by  the  tempera¬ 
ture.  Where  the  July  isotherms,  or  lines 
of  equal  summer  heat,  run  northwards,  a 
weak  place  is  indicated  in  the  Arctic 
barrier ;  where  they  trend  southwards, 
that  barrier  is  strongest.  Now  there  are 
two  longitudes  in  which  the  July  .\rctic 
isotherms  run  far  northward  of  their 
average  latitude.  One  passes  through  the 
Parry  Islands,  and  indicates  the  sea 
north-east  of  Behring’s  Straits  as  a  suita¬ 
ble  region  for  attack ;  the  other  passes 
though  Spitzbergen,  and  indicates  the 
course  along  which  Sir  E.  Parry’s  attack 
was  made.  The  latter  is  slightly  the 
more  promising  line  of  the  two,  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned,  tfie  isotherm 
of  36°  Fahrenheit  (in  July)  running  here 
as  far  north  as  the  77  th  parallel,  whereas 
its  highest  northerly  range  in  the  longi¬ 
tude  of  the  Parry  Islands  is  but  about 
76’.  The  difference,  however,  is  neither 
great  nor  altogether  certain  ;  and  the  fact 
that  Parry  found  the  ice  drifting  south¬ 
wards,  suggests  the  possibility  that  that 
may  be  the  usual  course  of  oceanic  cur¬ 
rents  in  that  region.  North  of  the  Parry 
Islands  the  drift  may  be  northwardly,  like 
that  which  Payer  and  Weyprecht  experi¬ 
enced  10  the  north  of  Novaia  Zemlia. 
There  is  one  great  attraction  for  men  of 
science  in  the  route  by  the  Parry  Islands. 
The  magnetic  pole  has  almost  certainly 
travelled  into  that  region.  Sir  J.  Ross 
found  it,  indeed,  to  be  near  Boothia 
Gulf,  far  to  the  east  of  the  Parry  Islands, 
in  1837.  But  the  variations  of  the  needle 
all  over  the  world  since  then,  indicate 
unmistakably  that  the  magnetic  poles. 
Iiave  been  travelling  round  towards  the 
west,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  the  northern 
magnetic  pole  has  probably  nearly 
reached  by  this  time  the  longitude  of 
Behring’s  Straits.  The  determination 
of  the  exact  present  position  of  the  Pole 
would  be  a  much  more  important  achieve¬ 
ment,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  thaa 
a  voyage  to  the  pole  of  rotation. 

There  is  one  point  which  suggests  itself 
very  forcibly  in  reading  the  account  of 
the  sledging  expedition  from  the  A/ert 
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towards  the  north.  In  his  official  report 
Captain  Nares  says  that  “half  of  each 
day  was  spent  in  dragging  the  sledges  in 
that  painful  fashion — face  toward  the 
boat — in  which  the  sailors  drag  a  boat 
from  the  sea  on  to  the  sand and  again 
he  speaks  of  the  “  toilsome  dragging  of 
the  sledges  over  ice-ridges  which  re¬ 
sembled  a  stormy  sea  suddenly  frozen." 
In  doing  this“  276  miles  were  toiled  over 
in  travelling  only  73  miles."  Is  it 
altogether  clear  that  the  sledges  were 
worth  the  trouble.^  One  usually  re¬ 
gards  a  sledge  as  intended  to  carry 
travellers  and  their  provisions,  &c., 
over  ice  and  snow,  and  useful  when 
so  employed ;  but  when  the  travellers 
have  to  take  along  the  sledge,  going  four 
times  as  far  and  working  ten  times  as 
hard  as  if  they  were  without  it,  the  ques¬ 
tion  suggests  itself  whether  all  necessary 
shelter,  provisions,  and  utensils  might  not 
have  been  much  more  readily  conveyed 
by  using  a  much  smaller  and  lighter 
sledge,  and  by  distributing  a  large  part 
of  the  luggage  among  the  members  of  the 
expedition.  The  parts  of  a  small  hut 
could,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  bj  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  admit  of  being  used  as 
levers,  crowbars,  carrying-poles,  and  so 
forth,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  luggage 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  expedition 
could  be  carried  by  their  help ;  while  a 
small,  light  sledge  for  the  rest  could  be 
helped  along  and  occasionally  lifted 
bodily  over  obstructions  by  levers  and 
beams  forming  part  of  the  very  material 
which  by  the  usual  arrangement  forms 
part  of  the  load.  We  are  not  suggesting, 
be  it  noticed,  that  by  any  devices  of  this 
sort  a  journey  over  the  rough  ice  of 
Arctic  regions  could  be  made  easy.  But 
it  does  seem  to  us  that  if  a  party  could 
go  back  and  forth  over  276  miles,  pick¬ 
axing  a  way  for  a  sledge,  and  eventually 
dragging  it  .along  over  the  path  thus 
pioneered  for  it.  and  making  only  an 
average  of  1}  mile  of  real  progress  per 
day,  or  73  miles  in  all,  the  same  men 
could  with  less  labor  (though  still,  doubt¬ 
less,  with  great  toil  and  trouble)  m.ake 
six  or  seven  miles  a  day  by  reducing 
their  impedimenta  to  what  could  be  car¬ 
ried  directly  along  with  them.  Whether 
use  might  not  be  made  of  the  lifting 


power  of  buoyant  gas,  is  a  question  which 
only  experienced  aeronauts  and  Arctic 
voyagers  could  answer.  We  believe  that 
the  employment  of  imprisoned  balloon- 
power  for  many  purposes,  especially  in 
time  of  war,  has  received  as  yet  much 
less  attention  than  it  deserves.  Of 
course  we  are  aware  that  in  Arctic  re¬ 
gions  many  difficulties  would  present 
themselves ;  and  the  idea  of  ordinary 
ballooning  over  the  Arctic  ice-fields  may 
be  regarded  as  altogether  wild  in  the 
present  condition  of  the  science  of 
aeronautics.  But  the  use  of  balloon- 
power  as  an  auxiliary,  however  impracti¬ 
cable  at  present,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despaired  of  as  science  advances. 

After  all,  however,  the  advance  upon 
the  Pole  itself,  however  interesting  to  the 
general  public,  is  far  less  important  to 
science  than  other  objects  which  Arctic 
travellers  have  had  in  view.  The  inquiry 
into  the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  mag¬ 
netism  within  the  Arctic  regions  ;  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  oceanic  movements  there  ; 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  low  tem¬ 
peratures  are  related  to  latitude  and 
geographical  conditions ;  the  study  of 
aerial  phenomena ;  of  the  limits  of  plant 
life  and  animal  life  ;  the  ex.'imination  of 
the  mysterious  phenomena  of  the  .\urora 
Borealis — these  and  many  other  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  of  investigation  have  been 
as  yet  but  incompletely  dealt  with.  In 
the  Polar  regions,  as  Maury  well  re¬ 
marked,  “  the  icebergs  are  framed  and 
glaciers  launched ;  there  the  tides  have 
their  cradle,  the  whales  their  nursery ; 
there  the  winds  complete  their  circuit, 
and  the  currents  of  the  sea  their  round, 
in  the  wonderful  system  of  oceanic  circu¬ 
lation  ;  there  the  Aurora  is  lighted  up, 
and  the  trembling  needle  brought  to  rest ; 
and  there,  too,  in  the  mazes  of  that  mystic 
circle,  terrestrial  forces  of  occult  power 
and  of  vast  influence  upon  the  well-being 
of  man  are  continually  at  work.  It  is  a 
circle  of  mysteries ;  and  the  desire  to 
enter  it,  to  explore  its  untrodden  wastes 
and  secret  chambers,  and  to  study  its 
physical  aspects,  has  grown  into  a  long¬ 
ing.  Noble  daring  has  made  Arctic  ice 
and  snow-clad  seas  classic  ground.” — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Castle  Cowrie  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  interesting  in  all  Scotland. 
It  is  a  beautiful  old  house,  to  start  with, 
— perfect  in  old  feudal  grandeur,  with  its 
clustered  turrets  and  walls  that  could 
withstand  an  army, — its  labyrinths,  its 
hidden  stairs,  its  long  mysterious  pas¬ 
sages — passages  that  seem  in  many  cases 
to  lead  to  nothing,  but  of  which  no  one 
can  be  too  sure  what  they  lead  to.  The 
front,  with  its  fine  gateway  and  flanking 
towers,  is  approached  now  by  velvet 
lawns,  and  a  ]>eaceful,  beautiful  old 
avenue,  with  double  rows  of  trees,  like  a 
cathedral ;  and  the  woods  out  of  which 
these  grey  towers  rise,  look  as  soft  and 
rich  in  foliage,  if  not  so  lofty  in  growth, 
as  the  groves  of  the  South.  But  this 
softness  of  aspect  is  all  new  to  the  place, 
— that  is,  new  within  the  century  or  two 
which  count  for  but  little  in  the  history 
of  a  dwelling-j)lace,  some  part  of  which, 
at  least,  has  been  standing  since  the  days 
when  the  Saxon  Athelings  brought  such 
share  of  the  arts  as  belonged  to  them  to 
solidify  and  regulate  the  original  Celtic 
art  which  reared  incised  stones  upon 
rude  burial-places,  and  twined  mystic 
knots  on  its  crosses,  before  historic  days. 
Even  of  this  primitive  decoration  there 
are  relics  at  Cowrie,  where  the  twistings 
and  twinings  of  Runic  cords  appear  still 
on  some  bits  of  ancient  wall,  solid  as 
rocks,  and  almost  as  everlasting.  From 
these  to  the  graceful  French  turrets,  which 
recall  many  a  grey  chateau,  what  a  long 
interval  of  years !  But  these  are  filled 
with  stirring  chronicles  enough,  besides 
the  dim,  not  always  decipherable  records, 
which  different  developments  of  archi¬ 
tecture  have  left  on  the  old  house.  The 
Earls  of  Cowrie  had  been  in  the  heat  of 
every  commotion  that  took  place  on  or 
about  the  Highland  line  for  more  genera¬ 
tions  than  any  but  a  Celtic  pen  could 
record.  Rebellions,  revenges,  insurrec¬ 
tions,  conspiracies,  nothing  in  which 
blood  was  shed  and  lands  lost,  took  place 
in  Scotland,  in  which  they  had  not  had 
a  share ;  and  the  annals  of  the  house  are 
very  full  and  not  without  many  a  stain. 
They  had  been  a  bold  and  vigorous  race 


— with  much  evil  in  them,  and  some 
good ;  never  insignificant,  whatever  else 
they  might  be.  It  could  not  be  said, 
however,  that  they  are  remarkable  nowa¬ 
days.  Since  the  first  Stuart  rising, 
known  in  Scotland  as  “  the  Fifteen,”  they 
have  not  done  much  that  has  been  worth 
recording ;  but  yet  their  family  history 
has  always  been  of  an  unusual  kind. 
The  Randolphs  could  not  be  called 
eccentric  in  themselves  :  on  the  contrary, 
when  you  knew  them,  they  were  at  bot¬ 
tom  a  respectable  race,  full  of  all  the  coun- 
try-gentleman  virtues ;  and  yet  their  public 
career,  such  as  it  was,  had  been  marked 
by  the  strangest  leaps  and  jerks  of  vicis¬ 
situde.  You  w’ould  have  said  an  impul¬ 
sive,  fanciful  family — now  making  a  grasp 
at  some  visionary  advantage,  now  rush¬ 
ing  into  some  wild  speculation,  now  mak¬ 
ing  a  sudden  sally  into  public  life — but 
soon  falling  back  into  mediocrity,  not 
able  apparently,  even  when  the  impulse 
was  purely  selfish  and  mercenary,  to  keep 
it  up.  But  this  would  not  have  been  at 
all  a  true  conception  of  the  family  char¬ 
acter  ;  their  actual  virtues  were  not  of 
the  imaginative  order,  and  their  freaks 
were  a  mystery  to  their  friends.  Never¬ 
theless  these  freaks  were  what  the  gen¬ 
eral  world  was  most  aware  of  in  the 
Randolph  race.  The  late  Earl  had  been 
a  representative  peer  of  Scotland  (they 
had  no  English  title),  and  had  made 
quite  a  wonderful  start,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  had  seemed  about  to  attain  a  very 
eminent  place  in  Scotch  affairs  ;  but  his 
ambition  was  found  to  have  made  use  of 
some  very  equivocal  modes  of  gaining 
influence,  and  he  dropped  accordingly 
at  once  and  for  ever  from  the  political 
firmament.  This  was  quite  a  common 
circumstance  in  the  family.  An  appar¬ 
ently  brilliant  beginning,  a  discovery  of 
evil  means  adopted  for  ambitious  ends,  a 
sudden  subsidence,  and  the  curious  con¬ 
clusion  at  the  end  of  everything  that 
this  schemer,  this  unscrupulous  specula¬ 
tor  or  politician,  was  a  dull,  good  man 
after  all — unambitious,  contented,  full  of 
domestic  kindness  and  benevolence. 
This  family  peculiarity  made  the  history 
of  the  Randolphs  a  very  strange  one, 
broken  by  the  oddest  interruptions,  and 
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with  no  consistency  in  it.  There  was 
another  circumstance,  however,  which 
attracted  still  more  the  wonder  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  public,  h'or  one  who 
can  appreciate  such  a  recondite  matter 
as  family  character,  there  are  hundreds 
who  are  interested  in  a  family  secret, 
and  this  the  house  of  Randolph  possess¬ 
ed  in  perfection.  It  was  a  niystery 
which  piqued  the  imagination  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  interest  of  the  entire  country. 
The  story  went,  that  somewhere  hid 
amid  the  massive  walls  and  tortuous 
passages  there  was  a  secret  chamber  in 
Gowrie  Castle.  Everybody  knew  of  its 
existence ;  but  save  the  earl,  his  heir, 
and  one  other  person,  not  of  the  family, 
but  filling  a  confidential  post  in  their 
service,  no  mortal  knew  where  this  mys¬ 
terious  hiding-place  was.  There  had 
been  countless  guesses  made  at  it,  and 
e.xpedients  of  all  kinds  invented  to  find 
it  out.  Every'  visitor  who  ever  entered 
the  old  gateway,  nay,  even  passing  trav¬ 
ellers  who  saw  the  turrets  from  the  road, 
searched  keenly  for  some  trace  of  this 
mysterious  chamber.  Hut  all  guesses  and 
researches  were  equally  in  vain. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  no  ghost-story 
I  ever  heard  of  has  been  so  steadily  and 
long  believed.  But  this  would  be  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  nobody  knew  even  with  any  cer¬ 
tainty  that  there  was  a  ghost  connected 
with  it.  A  secret  chamber  was  nothing 
wonderful  in  so  old  a  house.  No  doubt 
they  exist  in  many  such  old  houses,  and 
are  always  curious  and  interesting — 
strange  relics,  more  moving  than  any  his¬ 
tory,  of  the  time  when  a  man  was  not 
safe  in  his  own  house,  and  when  it  might 
be  necessary  to  secure  a  refuge  beyond 
the  reach  of  spies  or  traitors  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  Such  a  refuge  was  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  life  to  a  great  medieval  noble. 
The  peculiarity  about  this  secret  cham¬ 
ber,  however,  was,  that  some  secret  con¬ 
nected  with  the  very  existence  of  the 
family  was  always  understood  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  it.  It  was  not  only  the  secret 
hiding-place  for  an  emergency,  a  kind  of 
historical  possession  presupposing  the 
importance  of  his  race,  of  which  a  man 
might  be  honestly  proud  ;  but  there  was 
something  hidden  in  it  of  which  assured¬ 
ly  the  race  could  not  be  proud.  It  is 
wonderful  how  easily  a  family  learns  to 
pique  itself  upon  any  distinctive  posses¬ 
sion.  A  ghost  is  a  sign  of  importance 


not  to  be  despised ;  a  haunted  room  is 
worth  as  much  as  a  small  farm  to  the 
complacency  of  the  family  that  owns  it. 
And  no  doubt  the  younger  branches  of 
the  Gowrie  family — the  light-minded 
portion  of  the  race — felt  this,  and  were 
proud  of  their  unfathomable  secret,  and 
felt  a  thrill  of  agreeable  awe  and  piquant 
suggestion  go  through  them,  when  they 
remembered  the  mysterious  something 
which  they  did  not  know  in  their  fami¬ 
liar  home.  That  thrill  ran  through  the 
entire  circle  of  visitors,  and  children,  and 
serv  ants,  when  the  Earl  peremptorily  for¬ 
bade  a  projected  improvement,  or  stop¬ 
ped  a  reckless  exploration.  'I'hey  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  pleasurable  shiver. 

“  Did  you  hear.^”  they  said.  “  He  will 
not  let  Lady  Gowrie  have  that  closet  she 
wants  so  much  in  that  bit  of  wall.  He 
sent  the  workmen  about  their  business 
before  they  could  touch  it,  though  the 
wall  is  twenty  feet  thick  if  it  is  an  inch  ; 
ah  !”  said  the  visitors,  looking  at  each 
other ;  and  this  lively  suggestion  sent 
tinglings  of  excitement  to  their  very  fin¬ 
ger-points  ;  but  even  to  his  wife,  mourn¬ 
ing  the  commodious  closet  she  had  in- 
•tended,  the  Earl  made  no  explanations. 
For  anything  she  knew,  it  might  be  there, 
next  to  her  room,  this  mysterious  lurk¬ 
ing-place  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that 
this  suggestion  conveyed  to  Lady  Gow- 
rie’s  veins  a  thrill  more  keen  and  strange, 
perhaps  too  vivid  to  be  pleasant.  But 
she  was  not  in  the  favored  or  unfortunate 
number  of  those  to  whom  the  truth  could 
be  revealed. 

I  need  not  say  what  the  different  the¬ 
ories  on  the  subject  were.  Some  thought 
there  had  been  a  treacherous  massacre 
there,  and  that  the  secret  chamber  was 
blocked  by  the  skeletons  of  murdered 
guests, — a  treachery  no  doubt  covering 
the  family  with  shame  in  its  day,  but  so 
condoned  by  long  softening  of  years  as 
to  have  all  the  shame  taken  out  of  it. 
The  Randolphs  could  not  have  felt  their 
character  affected  by  any  such  interest¬ 
ing  historical  record.  They  were  not  so 
morbidly  sensitive.  Some  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Earl  Robert,  the  wicked 
Earl,  was  shut  up  there  in  everlasting 
penance,  playing  cards  with  the  devil 
for  his  soul.  But  it  would  have  been  too 
great  a  feather  in  the  family  cap  to  have 
thus  got  the  devil,  or  even  one  of  his  an¬ 
gels,  bottled  up,  as  it  were,  and  safely  in 
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hand,  to  make  it  possible  that  any  lasting 
stigma  could  be  connected  with  such  a 
fact  as  this.  What  a  thing  it  would  be 
to  know  where  to  lay  one’s  hand  upon 
the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  prove  him 
once  for  all,  cloven  foot  and  everything 
else,  to  the  confusion  of  gainsayers  ! 

So  this  was  not  to  be  received  as  a 
satisfactory  solution,  nor  could  any  other 
be  suggested  which  was  more  to  the 
jiurpose.  'I'he  popular  mind  gave  it  up, 
and  yet  never  gave  it  up ;  and  still 
everybody  who  visits  (lowrie,  be  it  as  a 
guest,  be  it  as  a  tourist,  be  it  only  as  a 
gazer  from  a  passing  carriage,  or  from 
the  flying  railway  train  which  just 
glimpses  its  turrets  in  the  distance,  daily 
and  yearly  spends  a  certain  amount  of 
curiosity,  wonderment,  and  conjecture 
about  the  Secret  Chamber — the  most 
j)iquant  and  undiscoverable  wonder 
which  has  endured  unguessed  and  unde¬ 
ciphered  to  modern  times. 

This  was  how  the  matter  stood  when 
young  John  Randolph,  Lord  Lindores, 
came  of  age.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
great  character  and  energy,  not  like  the 
usual  Randolph  strain — for,  as  we  have 
said,  the  type  of  character  common  in 
this  romantically-situated  family,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  erratic  incidents  com¬ 
mon  to  them,  was  that  of  dulness  and 
honesty,  especially  in  their  early  days. 
Rut  young  Lindores  was  not  so.  He 
was  honest  and  honorable,  but  not 
dull.  He  had  gone  through  almost  a 
remarkable  course  at  school  and  at  the 
university — not  perhaps  in  quite  the  or¬ 
dinary  way  of  scholarship,  but  enough  to 
attract  men’s  eyes  to  him.  He  had 
made  more  than  one  great  speech  at  the 
Union.  He  was  full  of  ambition,  and 
force,  and  life,  intending  all  sorts  of 
great  things,  and  meaning  to  make  his 
position  a  stepping-stone  to  all  that  was 
excellent  in  public  life.  Not  for  him 
the  country-gentleman  existence  which 
was  congenial  to  his  father.  The  idea  of 
succeeding  to  the  family  honors  and  be¬ 
coming  a  Scotch  peer,  either  represented 
or  representative,  filled  him  with  horror  ; 
and  filial  piety  in  his  case  was  made  warm 
by  all  the  energy  of  personal  hopes  when 
he  prayed  that  his  father  might  live,  if 
not  for  ever,  yet  longer  than  any  Lord 
Gowrie  had  lived  for  the  last  century  or 
two.  He  was  as  sure  of  his  election  for 
the  county  the  next  time  there  was  a 


chance,  as  anybody  can  be  certain  of 
anything ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  meant 
to  travel,  to  go  to  America,  to  go  no  one 
could  tell  where,  seeking  for  instruction 
and  experience,  as  is  the  manner  of  high- 
spirited  young  men  with  parliamentary 
tendencies  in  the  present  day.  In  former 
times  he  would  have  gone  “  to  the  wars 
in  the  Hie  Germanie,”  or  on  a  crusade 
to  the  Holy  Land;  but  the  days  of  the 
crusaders  and  of  the  soldiers  of  fortune 
being  over,  Lindores  followed  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  his  time.  He  had  made  all  his 
arrangements  for  his  tour,  which  his 
father  did  not  oppose.  On  the  contrary 
Lord  Gowrie  encouraged  all  those  plans, 
though  with  an  air  of  melancholy  indul¬ 
gence  which  his  son  could  not  under¬ 
stand.  “  It  will  do  you  good,”  he  said, 
with  a  sigh.  “  Yes,  yes,  my  boy ;  the 
best  thing  for  you.”  This,  no  doubt, 
was  true  enough  ;  but  there  was  an  im¬ 
plied  feeling  that  the  young  man  would 
require  something  to  do  him  good — that 
he  would  want  the  soothing  of  change 
and  the  gratification  of  his  wishes,  as  one 
might  speak  of  a  convalescent  or  the 
victim  of  some  calamity.  This  tone 
puzzled  Lindores,  who,  though  he 
thought  it  a  fine  thing  to  travel  and  ac¬ 
quire  information,  was  as  scornful  of  the 
idea  of  being  done  good  to  as  is  natural 
to  any  fine  young  fellow  fresh  from  Ox¬ 
ford  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Union. 
Rut  he  reflected  that  the  old  school  had 
its  own  way  of  treating  things,  and  was 
satisfied.  All  w’as  settled  accordingly  tor 
this  journey,  before  he  came  home  to  go 
through  the  ceremonial  performances  of 
the  coming  of  age,  the  dinner  of  the  ten¬ 
antry,  the  speeches,  the  congratulations, 
his  father’s  banquet,  his  mother’s  ball. 
It  was  in  summer  and  the  country  was 
as  gay  as  all  the  entertainments  that 
w’ere  to  be  given  in  his  honor.  His 
friend  who  was  going  to  accompany  him 
on  his  tour,  as  he  had  accompanied  him 
through  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life 
— .\lmeric  Ffarrington,  a  young  man  of 
the  same  aspirations — came  up  to  Scot¬ 
land  with  him  for  these  festivities.  And 
as  they  rushed  through  the  night  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  in  the  intervals 
of  two  naps,  they  had  a  scrap  of  conver¬ 
sation  as  to  these  birthday  glories.  “  It 
will  be  a  bore,  but  it  will  not  last  long,” 
said  Lindores.  They  were  both  of  the 
opinion  that  anything  that  did  not  pro- 
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duce  information  or  promote  culture  was 
a  bore. 

“  But  is  there  not  a  revelation  to  be 
made  to  you,  among  all  the  other  things 
you  have  to  go  through  ?”  said  Ffaring- 
ton.  “  Have  not  you  to  be  introduced 
to  the  secret  chamber,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  ?  I  should  like  to  be  of  the 
party  there,  Lindores.” 

“  Ah,”  said  the  heir,  “  I  had  forgotten 
that  part  of  it,”  which,  however,  was  not 
the  case.  ‘‘  Indeed  I  don’t  know  if  I 
am  to  be  told.  Even  family  dogmas  are 
shaken  nowadays.” 

“  Oh,  I  should  insist  on  that,”  said 
Ffarrington  lightly.  “  It  is  not  many 
who  have  the  chance  of  paying  such  a 
visit — better  than  Home  and  all  the  me¬ 
diums.  I  should  insist  upon  that.” 

“  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
has  any  connection  with  Home  or  the 
mediums,”  said  Lindores,  slightly  net¬ 
tled.  He  was  himself  an  esprit  fort ; 
but  a  mystery  in  one’s  own  family  is  not 
like  vulgar  mysteries.  He  liked  it  to  be 
respected. 

”  Oh,  no  offence,”  said  his  companion. 
“  I  have  always  thought  that  a  railway 
train  would  be  a  great  chance  for  the 
spirits.  If  one  w’as  to  show  suddenly  in 
that  vacant  seat  beside  you,  what  a  tri¬ 
umphant  proof  of  their  existence  that 
would  be !  but  they  don’t  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  opportunities.” 

Lindores  could  not  tell  what  it  was 
that  made  him  think  at  that  moment  of 
a  portrait  he  had  seen  in  a  back  room 
at  the  castle  of  old  Earl  Robert,  the 
wicked  Earl.  It  was  a  bad  portrait — a 
daub — a  copy  made  by  an  amateur  of 
the  genuine  portrait,  which,  out  of  hor¬ 
ror  of  Earl  Robert  and  his  wicked  ways, 
had  been  removed  by  some  intermediate 
lord  from  its  place  in  the  gallery.  Lin¬ 
dores  had  never  seen  the  original — noth¬ 
ing  but  this  daub  of  a  copy.  Yet  some¬ 
how  this  face  occurred  to  him  by  some 
strange  link  of  association — seemed  to 
come  into  his  eyes  as  his  friend  spoke. 
A  slight  shiver  ran  over  him.  It  w’as 
strange.  He  made  no  reply  to  Ffarring¬ 
ton,  but  set  himself  to  think  how  it  could 
be  that  the  latent  presence  in  his  mind 
of  some  anticipation  of  this  approaching 
disclosure,  touched  into  life  by  his 
friend’s  suggestion,  should  have  called 
out  of  his  memory  a  momentary  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  acknowledged  magician  of 


the  family.  This  sentence  is  full  of  long 
words ;  but  unfortunately  long  words  are 
required  in  such  a  case.  And  the  i)ro- 
cess  was  very  simple  when  you  traced  it 
out.  It  was  the  clearest  case  of  uncon¬ 
scious  cerebration.  He  shut  his  eyes  by 
way  of  securing  privacy  while  he  thought 
it  out ;  and  being  tired,  and  not  at  all 
alarmed  by  his  unconscious  cerebration, 
before  he  opened  them  again  fell  fast 
asleep. 

And  his  birthday,  which  was  the  day 
following  his  arrival  at  Glenlyon,  was  a 
very  busy  day.  He  had  not  time  to 
think  of  anything  but  the  immediate  oc¬ 
cupations  of  the  moment.  Public  and 
private  greetings,  congratulations,  offer¬ 
ings,  poured  upon  him.  The  Gowries 
were  popular  in  this  generation,  which 
was  far  from  being  usual  in  the  family. 
Lady  Gowrie  was  kind  and  generous, 
>with  that  kindness  which  comes  from 
the  heart,  and  which  is  the  only  kind¬ 
ness  likely  to  impress  the  keen-sighted 
popular  judgment;  and  Lord  Gowrie 
had  but  little  of  the  equivocal  reputation 
of  his  predecessors.  They  could  be 
splendid  now  and  then  on  great  occa¬ 
sions,  though  in  general  they  were  home¬ 
ly  enough ;  all  which  the  public  likes. 
It  was  a  bore,  Linordes  said ;  but  yet 
the  young  man  did  not  dislike  the  hon¬ 
ors,  and  the  adulation,  and  all  the  hearty 
speeches  and  good  wishes.  It  is  sweet 
to  a  young  man  to  feel  himself  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  all  hopes.  It  seemed  very  rea¬ 
sonable  to  him — very  natural — that  he 
should  be  so,  and  that  the  farmers 
should  feel  a  pride  of  anticipation  in 
thinking  of  his  future  speeches  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  He  promised  to  them  with  the 
sincerest  good  faith  that  he  would  not 
disappoint  their  expectations — that  he 
would  feel  their  interest  in  him  an  addi¬ 
tional  spur.  What  so  natural  as  that  in¬ 
terest  and  these  expectations  t  He  was 
almost  solemnised  by  his  own  position — 
so  young,  looked  up  to  by  so  many  peo¬ 
ple — so  many  hopes  depending  on  him  ; 
and  yet  it  was  quite  natural.  His  father, 
however,  was  still  more  solemnised  than 
Lindores — and  this  was  strange,  to  say 
the  least.  His  face  grew  graver  and  gra¬ 
ver  as  the  day  went  on,  till  it  almost 
seemed  as  if  he  were  dissatisfied  with  his 
son’s  popularity,  or  had  some  painful 
thought  weighing  on  his  mind.  He  was 
restless  and  eager  for  the  termination  of 
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the  dinner,  and  to  get  rid  of  his  guests ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  showed 
an  equal  anxiety  that  his  son  should  re¬ 
tire  too.  ‘‘  Go  to  bed  at  once,  as  a  fa¬ 
vor  tc  me,”  Lord  Gowrie  said.  “  You 
will  have  a  great  deal  of  fatigue — to¬ 
morrow."  “  You  need  not  be  afraid  for 
me,  sir,”  said  Lindores,  half-affronted ; 
but  he  obeyed,  being  tired.  He  had  not 
once  thought  of  the  secret  to  be  dis¬ 
closed  to  him,  through  all  that  long  day. 
But  when  he  woke  suddenly  with  a  start 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  find  candles 
all  lighted  in  his  room,  and  his  father 
standing  by  his  bedside,  Lindores  in¬ 
stantly  thought  of  it,  and  in  a  moment 
felt  that  the  leading  event — the  chief  in¬ 
cident  of  all  that  had  happened — was 
going  to  take  place  now. 

CHAPTER  II. 

T.ord  Gowrie  was  very  grave,  and  very 
pale.  He  was  standing  with  his  hand 
on  his  son’s  shoulder  to  wake  him  ;  his 
dress  was  unchanged  from  the  moment 
they  had  parted.  And  the  sight  of  this 
formal  costume  was  very  bewildering  to 
the  young  man  as  he  started  up  in  his 
bed.  But  next  moment  he  seemed  to 
know  exactly  how  it  was,  and,  more  than 
that,  to  have  known  it  all  his  life.  Ex¬ 
planation  seemed  unnecessary.  At  any 
other  moment,  in  any  other  place,  a  man 
would  be  startled  to  be  suddenly  woke 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  But  Lin¬ 
dores  had  no  such  feeling ;  he  did  not 
even  ask  a  question,  but  sprang  up,  and 
fixed  his  eyes,  taking  in  all  the  strange 
circumstances,  on  his  father’s  face. 

“  Get  up,  my  boy,”  said  Lord  Gowrie, 
“  and  dress  as  quickly  as  you  can  ;  it  is 
full  time.  I  have  lighted  your  candles, 
and  your  things  are  all  ready.  You 
have  had  a  good  long  sleep.” 

Even  now  he  did  not  ask.  What  is  it  ? 
as  under  any  other  circumstanoes  he 
would  have  done.  He  got  up  without  a 
word,  with  an  impulse  of  nervous  speed 
and  rapidity  of  movement  such  as  only 
excitement  can  give,  and  dressed  him¬ 
self,  his  father  helping  him  silently.  It 
was  a  curious  scene  :  the  room  gleaming 
with  lights,  the  silence,  the  hurried  toilet, 
the  stillness  of  deep  night  all  around. 
The  house,  though  so  full,  and  with  the 
echoes  of  festivity  but  just  over,  was 
quiet  as  if  there  was  not  a  creature  with¬ 
in  it — more  quiet,  indeed,  for  the  still¬ 


ness  of  vacancy  is  not  half  so  impressive 
as  the  stillness  of  hushed  and  slumbering 
life. 

Lord  Gowrie  went  to  the  table  when 
this  first  step  was  over,  and  poured  out 
a  glass  of  wine  from  a  bottle  which  stood 
there, — a  rich,  golden-colored,  perfumy 
w’ine,  which  sent  its  scent  through  the 
room.  “  You  will  want  all  your  strength,” 
he  said  ;  *'  take  this  before  you  go.  It 
is  the  famous  Imperial  Tokay  ;  there  is 
only  a  little  left,  and  you  will  want  all 
your  strength.” 

Lindores  took  the  wine  ;  he  had  never 
drunk  any  like  it  before,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  fragrance  remained  in  his  mind,  as 
perfumes  so  often  do,  with  a  whole  world 
of  association  in  them.  His  father’s 
eyes  dwelt  upon  him  with  a  melancholy 
sympathy.  “  You  are  going  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  greatest  trial  of  your  life,”  he 
said ;  and  taking  the  young  man’s  hand 
into  his,  felt  his  pulse.  “  It  is  quick  but 
it  is  quite  firm,  and  you  have  had  a 
good  long  sleep.”  Then  he  did  what  it 
needs  a  great  deal  of  pressure  to  induce 
an  Englishman  to  do, — he  kissed  his  son 
on  the  cheek.  “God  bless  you!”  he 
said,  faltering.  “  Come,  now’,  everything 
is  ready,  Lindores.” 

He  took  up  in  his  hand  a  small  lamp, 
which  he  had  apparently  brought  with 
him,  and  led  the  way.  By  this  time 
Lindores  began  to  feel  himself  again, 
and  to  wake  to  the  consciousness  of  all 
his  own  superiorities  and  enlighten¬ 
ments.  The  simple  sense  that  he  was 
one  of  the  members  of  a  family  with  a 
mystery,  and  that  the  moment  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  encounter  with  this  special  power 
of  darkness  had  come,  had  been  the  first 
thrilling,  overwhelming  thought.  But  now 
as  he  followed  his  father,  Lindores  began 
to  remember  that  he  himself  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  like  other  men  ;  that  there  was  that 
in  him  which  would  make  it  natural  that 
he  should  throw  some  light,  hitherto  un¬ 
thought  of,  upon  this  carefully-preserved 
darkness.  What  secret  even  there  might 
be  in  it — secret  of  hereditary  tendency, 
of  psychic  force,  of  mental  conforma¬ 
tion,  or  of  some  curious  combination 
of  circumstances  at  once  more  and  less 
potent  than  these — it  w’as  for  him  to  find 
out.  He  gathered  all  bis  forces  about 
him,  reminded  himself  of  modern  enlight¬ 
enment,  and  bade  his  nerves  be  steel  to 
all  vulgar  horrors.  He,  too,  felt  his  own 
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pulse  as  he  followed  his  father.  To 
spend  the  night  j)erhaps  amongst  the  skel¬ 
etons  of  that  old-world  massacre,  and  to 
repent  the  sins  of  his  ancestors — to  be 
brought  within  the  range  of  some  optical 
illusion  believed  in  hitherto  by  all  the 
generations,  and  which,  no  doubt,  was  of 
a  startling  kind,  or  his  father  would  not 
look  so  serious, — any  of  these  he  felt 
himself  quite  strong  to  encounter.  His 
heart  and  spirit  rose.  A  young  man  has 
but  seldom  the  opportunity  of  distin¬ 
guishing  himself  so  early  in  his  career  ; 
and  his  was  such  a  chance  as  occurs  to 
very  few.  Xo  doubt  it  was  something 
that  would  be  extremely  trying  to  the 
nerves  and  imagination.  He  called  up 
all  his  j)Owers  to  vanquish  both.  And 
along  with  this  call  upon  himself  to  ex¬ 
ertion,  there  was  the  less  serious  impulse 
of  curiosity  ;  he  would  see  at  last  what 
the  Secret  Chamber  was,  where  it  was, 
how  it  fitted  into  the  labyrinths  of 
the  old  house.  This  he  tried  to  put  in 
its  due  place  as  a  most  interesting  ob¬ 
ject.  He  said  to  himself  that  he  would 
willingly  have  gone  a  long  journey  at 
any  time  to  be  present  at  such  an  explo¬ 
ration  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
other  circumstances  a  secret  chamber, 
with  probably  some  unthought  of  his¬ 
torical  interest  in  it,  would  have  been  a 
very  fascinating  discovery.  He  tried 
very  hard  to  excite  himself  about  this ; 
but  it  was  curious  how  fictitious  he  felt 
the  interest,  and  how  conscious  he  was 
that  it  was  an  effort  to  feel  any  curiosity 
at  all  on  the  subject.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  Secret  Chamber  was  entirely  second¬ 
ary — thrown  back,  as  all  accessories  are, 
by  a  more  pressing  interest.  The  over¬ 
powering  thought  of  what  was  in  it  drove 
aside  all  healthy,  natural  curiosity  about 
itself. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however, 
that  the  father  and  son  had  a  long  way 
to  go  to  have  time  for  all  these  thoughts. 
Thoughts  travel  at  lightning  speed,  and 
there  was  abundant  leisure  for  this  be¬ 
tween  the  time  they  had  left  the  door  of 
Lindores’  room  and  gone  down  the  cor¬ 
ridor,  no  further  off  than  to  Lord  Cow¬ 
rie’s  own  chamber,  naturally  one  of  the 
chief  rooms  of  the  house.  Nearly  oppo¬ 
site  this,  a  few  steps  further  on,  was  a 
little  neglected  room  devoted  to  lumber, 
with  which  Lindores  had  been  familiar 
all  his  life.  Why  this  nest  of  old  rub¬ 


bish,  dust,  and  cobwebs  should  be  so 
near  the  bed-room  of  the  head  of  the 
house  had  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
many  people — to  the  guests  who  saw  it 
while  exploring,  and  to  each  new  servant 
in  succession  who  planned  an  attack 
upon  its  ancient  stores,  scandalised  by 
finding  it  to  have  been  neglected  by 
their  predecessors.  All  their  attempts  to 
clear  it  out  had,  however,  been  resisted, 
nobody  could  tell  how,  or  indeed  thought 
it  worth  while  to  inquire.  .\s  for  Lin¬ 
dores,  he  had  been  used  to  the  place 
from  his  childhood,  and  therefore  accept¬ 
ed  it  as  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  He  had  been  in  and  out  a  hun¬ 
dred  times  in  his  play.  And  it  was  here, 
he  remembered  suddenly,  that  he  had 
seen  the  bad  picture  of  Earl  Robert 
which  had  so  curiously  come  into  his 
eyes  on  his  journeying  here,  by  a  men¬ 
tal  movement  which  he  had  identified  at 
once  as  unconscious  cerebration.  The 
first  feeling  in  his  mind,  as  his  father 
went  to  the  open  door  of  this  lumber- 
room,  was  a  mixture  of  amusement  and 
surprise.  What  was  he  going  to  pick  up 
there  ?  some  old  pentacle,  some  amulet 
or  scrap  of  antiquated  magic  to  act  as 
armor  again.st  the  evil  one  ?  Hut  Lord 
Gowrie,  going  on  and  setting  down  the 
lamp  on  the  table,  turned  round  upon 
his  son  with  a  face  of  agitation  and  pain 
which  barred  all  further  amusement :  he 
grasped  him  by  the  hand,  crushing  it  be¬ 
tween  his  own.  “  Now  my  boy,  my  dear 
son,"  he  said,  in  tones  that  were  scarcely 
audible.  His  countenance  was  full  of 
the  dreary  pain  of  a  looker-on — one 
who  has  no  share  in  the  excitement  of 
personal  danger,  but  has  the  more  terri¬ 
ble  part  of  watching  those  who  are  in 
deadliest  peril.  He  was  a  powerful 
man,  and  his  large  form  shook  with 
emotion  ;  great  beads  of  moisture  stood 
upon  his  forehead.  An  old  sword  with 
a  cross  handle  lay  upon  a  dusty  chair 
among  other  dusty  and  battered  relics. 
“Take  this  with  you,”  he  said,  in  the 
same  inaudible,  breathless  way — whether 
as  a  weapon,  whether  as  a  religious  sym¬ 
bol,  Lindores  could  not  guess.  The 
young  man  took  it  mechanically.  His 
father  pushed  oi)en  a  door  which  it 
seemed  to  him  he  had  never  seen  before, 
and  led  him  into  another  vaulted  cham¬ 
ber.  Here  even  the  limited  powers  of 
speech  Lord  Gowrie  had  retained  seemed 
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to  forsake  him,  and  his  voice  became  a 
mere  hoarse  murmur  in  his  throat.  For 
want  of  speech  he  pointed  to  another 
door  in  the  further  corner  of  this  small 
vacant  room,  gave  him  to  understand  by 
a  gesture  that  he  was  to  knock  there, 
and  then  went  back  into  the  lumber- 
room.  The  door  into  this  was  left  open, 
and  a  faint  glimmer  of  the  lamp  shed 
light  into  this  little  intermediate  place — 
this  debatable  land  between  the  seen 
and  the  unseen.  In  spite  of  himself, 
I.indores’  heart  began  to  beat.  He 
made  a  breathless  pau.se,  feeling  his  head 
go  round.  He  held  the  old  sword  in  his 
hand,  not  knowing  what  it  was.  Then, 
summoning  all  his  courage,  he  went  for¬ 
ward  and  knocked  at  the  closed  door. 
His  knock  was  not  loud,  but  it  seemed 
to  echo  all  over  the  silent  house. 
Would  everybody  hear  and  wake,  and 
rush  to  see  what  had  happened  ?  This 
caj)rice  of  imagination  seized  upon  him, 
ousting  all  the  firmer  thoughts,  the 
steadfast  calm  of  mind  with  which  he 
ought  to  have  encountered  the  mystery. 
Would  they  all  rush  in,  in  wild  deshabille, 
in  terror  and  dismay,  before  the  door 
opened  1  How  long  it  was  of  opening  ! 
He  touched  the  panel  with  his  hand 
again. — This  time  there  was  no  delay. 
In  a  moment,  as  if  thrown  suddenly  open 
by  some  one  within,  the  door  moved. 
It  opened  just  wide  enough  to  let  him 
enter,  stopjiing  half-way  as  if  some  one 
invisible  held  it,  wide  enough  for  wel¬ 
come,  but  no  more.  I.indores  stepjied 
across  the  threshold  with  a  beating  heart. 
What  was  he  about  to  see.^  the  skele¬ 
tons  of  the  murdered  victims  1  a  ghostly 
charnel-house  full  of  bloody  traces  of 
crime  1  He  seemed  to  be  hurried  and 
pushed  in  as  he  made  that  step.  What 
was  this  world  of  mystery  into  which  he 
was  plunged — what  was  it  he  saw 

He  saw — nothing — except  what  was 
agreeable  enough  to  behold, — an  anti¬ 
quated  room  hung  with  tapestry,  very 
old  tapestry  of  rude  design,  its  colors 
faded  into  softness  and  harmony;  be¬ 
tween  its  folds  here  and  there  a  panel  of 
carved  wood,  rude  too  in  design,  with 
traces  of  half-worn  gilding  ;  a  table  cov¬ 
ered  with  strange  instruments,  parch¬ 
ments,  chemical  tubes,  and  curious  ma¬ 
chinery,  all  with  a  quaintness  of  form 
and  dimness  of  material  that  spoke  of 
age.  A  heavy  old  velvet  cover,  thick 


with  embroidery  faded  almost  out  of  all 
color,  was  on  the  table  ;  on  the  wall  above 
it,  something  that  looked  like  a  very  old 
Venetian  mirror,  the  glass  so  dim  and 
crusted  that  it  scarcely  reflected  at  all ; 
on  the  floor  an  old  soft  Persian  carpet, 
worn  into  a  vague  blending  of  all  colors. 
This  was  all  that  he  thought  he  saw. 
His  heart,  which  had  been  thumping  so 
loud  as  almost  to  choke  him,  stopped 
that  tremendous  upward  and  downward 
motion  like  a  steam  piston  ;  and  he  grew 
calm.  Perfectly  still,  dim,  unoccupied  : 
yet  not  so  dim  either ;  there  was  no  ap¬ 
parent  source  of  light,  no  windows,  cur¬ 
tains  of  tai)estry  drawn  everywhere — no 
lamp  visible,  no  fire — and  yet  a  kind  of 
strange  light  which  made  everything 
quite  clear.  He  looked  round,  trying  to 
smile  at  his  terrors,  trying  to  say  to  him¬ 
self  that  it  was  the  most  curious  place  he 
had  ever  seen — that  he  must  show  Ffar- 
rington  some  of  that  tapestry — that  he 
must  really  bring  away  a  panel  of  that 
carving, — when  he  suddenly  saw  that  the 
door  was  shut  by  which  he  had  entered 
— nay,  more  than  shut,  undiscernible, 
covered  like  all  the  rest  of  the  walls  by 
that  strange  tapestr}\  At  this  his  heart 
began  to  beat  again  in  spite  of  him.  He 
looked  round  once  more,  and  woke  up 
to  more  vivid  being  with  a  sudden  start. 
Had  his  eyes  been  incapable  of  vision 
on  his  first  entrance.’  Unoccupied.’ 
Who  was  that  in  the  great  chair .’ 

It  seemed  to  I.indores  that  he  had 
seen  neither  the  chair  nor  the  man  when 
he  came  in.  There  they  were,  however, 
solid  and  unmistakable ;  the  chair 
carved  like  the  panels,  the  man  seated  in 
front  of  the  table.  He  looked  at  I.in¬ 
dores  with  a  calm  and  open  gaze,  in¬ 
specting  him.  The  young  man’s  heart 
seemed  in  his  throat  fluttering  like  a  bird, 
but  he  was  brave,  and  his  mind  made 
one  final  effort  to  break  this  spell.  He 
tried  to  speak,  laboring  with  a  voice  that 
would  not  sound,  and  with  lips  too 
parched  to  form  a  word.  “  I  see  how  it 
is,”  was  what  he  wanted  to  say.  It  was 
Earl  Robert’s  face  that  was  looking  at 
him  ;  and  startled  as  he  was,  he  dragged 
forth  his  philosophy  to  support  him. 
What  could  it  be  but  optical  delusions, 
unconscious  cerebration,  occult  seizure 
by  the  impressed  and  struggling  mind  of 
this  one  countenance .’  But  he  could 
not  hear  himself  speak  any  word  as  he 
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stood  convulsed,  struggling  with  dry  lips 
and  choking  voice. 

The  Appearance  smiled,  as  if  knowing 
his  thoughts — not  unkindly,  not  malign¬ 
ly — with  a  certain  amusement  mingled 
with  scorn.  Then  he  spoke,  and  the 
sound  seemed  to  breathe  through  the 
room  not  like  any  voice  that  Lindores 
had  ever  heard,  a  kind  of  utterance  of  the 
place,  like  the  rustle  of  the  air  or  the  rip¬ 
ple  ol  the  sea.  “  You  will  learn  better 
to-night :  this  is  no  phantom  of  your 
brain  ;  it  is  I.” 

“  In  God’s  name,”  cried  the  young 
man  in  his  soul ;  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  words  ever  got  into  the  air 
or  not,  if  there  was  any  air ; — “  in  God’s 
name,  who  are  you 

The  figure  rose  as  if  coming  to  him  to 
reply ;  and  I.indores,  overcome  by  the 
apparent  approach,  struggled  into  utter¬ 
ance.  A  cry  came  from  him — he  heard 
it  this  time — and  even  in  his  extremity 
felt  a  pang  the  more  to  hear  the  terror  in 
his  own  voice.  But  he  did  not  flinch,  he 
stood  desperate,  all  his  strength  concen¬ 
trated  in  the  act ;  he  neither  turned  nor 
recoiled.  Vaguely  gleaming  through  his 
mind  came  the  thought  that  to  be  thus 
brought  in  contact  with  the  unseen  was 
the  experiment  to  be  most  desired  on 
earth,  the  final  settlement  of  a  hundred 
questions;  but  his  faculties  were  not 
sufficiently  under  command  to  entertain 
it.  He  only  stood  firm,  that  was  all. 

And  the  figure  did  not  approach  him ; 
after  a  moment  it  subsided  back  again  in¬ 
to  the  chair — subsided,  for  no  sound,  not 
the  faintest,  accompanied  its  movements. 
It  was  the  form  of  a  man  of  middle  age, 
the  hair  white,  but  the  beard  only  crisp¬ 
ed  with  grey,  the  features  those  of  the 
picture — a  familiar  face,  more  or  less  like 
all  the  Randolphs,  but  with  an  air  of 
domination  and  power  altogether  unlike 
that  of  the  race.  He  was  dressed  in  a 
long  robe  of  dark  color  embroidered 
with  strange  lines  and  angles.  There 
was  nothing  repellent  or  terrible  in  his  air 
— nothing  except  the  noiselessness,  the 
calm,  the  absolute  stillness,  w'kich  was  as 
much  in  the  place  as  in  him,  to  keep  up 
the  involuntary  trembling  of  the  behold¬ 
er.  His  expression  was  full  of  dignity 
and  thoughtfulness,  and  not  malignant  or 
unkind.  He  might  have  been  the  kind¬ 
ly  patriarch  of  the  house,  watching  over 
its  fortunes  in  a  seclusion  he  had  chosen. 
The  pulses  that  had  been  beating  in 
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Lindores  were  stilled.  What  was  his 
panic  for a  gleam  even  of  self-ridicule 
took  possession  of  him,  to  be  standing 
there  like  an  absurd  hero  of  antiquated 
romance  with  the  rusty,  dusty  sword — 
good  for  nothing,  surely  not  adapted  for 
use  against  this  noble  old  magician — in 
his  hand — 

“  You  are  right,”  said  the  voice,  once 
more  answering  his  thoughts ;  “  what 
could  you  do  with  that  sword  against 
me,  young  Lindores  ?  Put  it  by.  Why 
should  my  children  meet  me  like  an  ene¬ 
my  .>  You  are  my  flesh  and  blood. 
Give  me  your  hand.” 

A  shiver  ran  through  the  young  man’s 
frame.  The  hand  that  was  held  out  to 
him  was  large  and  shapely  and  white, 
with  a  straight  line  across  the  palm — a 
family  token  upon  which  the  Randolphs 
prided  themselves — a  friendly  hand  ;  and 
the  face  smiled  upon  him,  fixing  him 
with  those  calm,  profound,  blue  eyes. 
“  Come,”  said  the  voice.  The  word 
seemed  to  fill  the  place,  melting  upon 
him  from  every  comer,  whispering  round 
him  with  softest  persuasion.  He  was 
lulled  and  calmed  in  spite  of  himself. 
Spirit  or  no  spirit,  why  should  not  he  ac¬ 
cept  this  proffered  courtesy  ?  What 
harm  could  come  of  it  ?  'I’he  chief  thing 
that  retained  him  w’as  the  dragging  of 
the  old  sword,  heavy  and  useless,  which 
he  held  mechanically,  but  which  some 
internal  feeling — he  could  not  tell  what 
— prevented  him  from  putting  down. 
Superstition,  was  it  ? 

“  Yes,  that  is  superstition,”  said  his  an¬ 
cestor,  serenely ;  “  put  it  down  and  come.” 

“  You  know  my  thoughts,”  said  Lin¬ 
dores  ;  “  I  did  not  speak.” 

“  Your  mind  spoke,  and  spoke  justly. 
Put  down  that  emblem  of  brute  force 
and  superstition  together.  Here  it  is  the 
intelligence  that  is  supreme.  Come.” 

Lindores  stood  doubtful.  He  w’as 
calm  ;  the  power  of  thought  was  restored 
to  him.  If  this  benevolent  venerable 
patriarch  was  all  he  seemed,  why  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  terror  ?  why  the  secrecy  in  which 
his  being  was  involved  ?  His  own  mind, 
though  calm,  did  not  seem  to  act  in  the 
usual  way.  Thoughts  seemed  to  be 
driven  across  it  as  by  a  wind.  One  of 
these  came  to  him  suddenly  now — 

"  How  there  looked  him  in  the  face. 

An  angel  beautiful  and  bright, 

And  how  he  knew  it  was  a  fiend.” 
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'I'he  words  were  not  ended,  when  Earl 
Robert  replied  suddenly  with  impatience 
in  his  voice,  “  Fiends  are  of  the  fancy 
of  men  ;  like  angels  and  other  follies.  I 
am  your  father.  You  know  me ;  and 
you  are  mine,  Lindores.  I  have  power 
beyond  what  you  can  understand  ;  but  I 
want  flesh  and  blood  to  reign  and  to  en¬ 
joy.  Come,  Lindores!” 

He  put  out  his  other  hand.  The  ac¬ 
tion,  the  look,  were  those  of  kindness, 
almost  of  longing,  and  the  face  was  fa¬ 
miliar,  the  voice  was  that  of  the  race. 
Supernatural !  was  it  supernatural  that 
this  man  should  live  here  shut  up  for 
ages  }  and  why  ?  and  how  ?  Was  there 
any  explanation  of  it  ?  The  young 
man’s  brain  began  to  reel.  He  could 
not  tell  which  was  real — the  life  he  had 
left  half  an  hour  ago,  or  this.  He  tried 
to  look  round  him,  but  could  not ;  his 
eyes  were  caught  by  those  other  kindred 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  dilate  and  deepen 
as  he  looked  at  them,  and  drew  him 
with  a  strange  compulsion.  He  felt 
himself  yielding,  swaying  towards  the 
strange  being  who  thus  invited  him. 
What  might  happen  if  he  yielded  ?  And 
he  could  not  turn  away,  he  could  not 
tear  himself  from  the  fascination  of 
those  eyes.  With  a  sudden  strange  im¬ 
pulse  which  was  half  despair  and  half  a 
bewildering  half-conscious  desire  to  try 
one  potency  against  another,  he  thrust 
forward  the  cross  of  the  old  sword  be¬ 
tween  him  and  those  appealing  hands. 
‘‘In  the  name  of  God  !”  he  said. 

Lindores  never  could  tell  whether  it  was 
that  he  himself  grew  faint,  and  that  the 
dimness  of  swooning  came  into  his  eyes 
after  this  violence  and  strain  of  emotion, 
or  if  it  was  his  spell  that  worked.  But 
there  was  an  instantaneous  change. 
Everything  swam  around  him  for  the 
moment,  a  giddiness  and  blindness  seized 
him,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  the  vague 
outlines  of  the  room,  empty  as  when  he 
entered  it.  But  gradually  his  conscious¬ 
ness  came  back,  and  he  found  himself 
standing  on  the  same  spot  as  before, 
clutching  the  old  sword,  and  grad¬ 
ually,  as  though  a  dream,  recognised 
the  same  figure  emerging  out  of  the  mist 
which — was  it  solely  in  his  own  eyes  ? — 
had  enveloped  everything.  But  it  was 
no  longer  in  the  same  attitude.  The 
hands  which  had  been  stretched  out  to 
him  were  busy  now  with  some  of  the 


strange  instruments  on  the  table,  mov¬ 
ing  about,  now  in  the  action  of  writing, 
now  as  if  managing  the  keys  of  a  tele¬ 
graph.  Lindores  felt  that  his  brain  was 
all  atwist  and  sej  wrong ;  but  he  was 
still  a  human  being  of  his  century.  He 
thought  of  the  telegraph  with  a  keen 
thrill  of  curiosity  in  the  midst  of  his  re¬ 
viving  sensations.  What  communication 
was  this  which  was  going  on  before  his 
eyes  ?  The  magician  worked  on.  He 
had  his  face  turned  towards  his  victim, 
but  his  hands  moved  with  unceasing  ac¬ 
tivity.  And  Lindores,  as  he  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  position,  began  to  weary — 
to  feel  like  a  neglected  suitor  waiting  for 
an  audience.  To  be  wound  up  to  such 
a  strain  of  feeling,  then  left  to  wait,  was 
intolerable ;  impatience  seized  upon 
him.  What  circumstances  can  exist,  how¬ 
ever  horrible,  in  which  a  human  be¬ 
ing  will  not  feel  impatience  He  made 
a  great  many  efforts  to  speak  before  he 
could  succeed.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
his  body  felt  more  fear  than  he  did — 
that  his  muscles  were  contracted,  his 
throat  parched,  his  tongue  refusing  its 
office,  although  his  mind  was  unaffected 
and  undismayed.  At  last  he  found  an 
utterance  in  spite  of  all  resistance  of  his 
flesh  and  blood. 

“  Who  are  you  ?"  he  said  hoarsely. 
“You  that  live  here  and  oppress  this 
house  • 

The  vision  raised  its  eyes  full  upon 
him,  with  again  that  strange  shadow  of  a 
smile,  mocking  yet  not  unkind.  “  Do 
you  remember  me,”  he  said,  “  on  your 
journey  here  ?" 

“  That  was — a  delusion.”  The  young 
man  gasped  for  breath. 

“  More  like  that  you  are  a  delusion. 
You  have  lasted  but  one-and- twenty 
years,  and  I — for  centuries.” 

“  How  ?  For  centuries  —  and  why 
Answer  me — are  you  man  or  demon  ?” 
cried  Lindores,  tearing  the  words,  as  he 
felt,  out  of  his  own  throat.  “Are  you 
living  or  dead 

The  magician  looked  at  him  with  the 
same  intense  gaze  as  before.  “  Be  on 
my  side,  and  you  shall  know  everything, 
Lindores.  I  want  one  of  my  own  race. 
Others  I  could  have  in  plenty;  but  I 
want  you.  A  Randolph,  a  Randolph ! 
andy<7«.  Dead!  do  I  seem  dead  You 
shall  have  everything — more  than  dreams 
can  give — if  you  will  be  on  my  side.” 
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Can  he  give  what  he  has  not }  was  the 
thought  that  ran  through  the  mind  of 
Lindores.  Hut  he  could  not  speak  it. 
Something  that  choked  and  stifled  him 
was  in  his  throat. 

“  Can  I  give  what  I  have  not  ?  I  liave 
everything — power,  the  one  thing  worth 
having;  and  you  shall  have  more  than 
power,  for  you  are  young — my  son  !  Lin¬ 
dores  !” 

To  argue  was  natural,  and  gave  the 
young  man  strength.  “  Is  this  life,”  he 
said,  “  here  ?  What  is  all  your  power 
worth — here  ?  To  sit  for  ages  and  make 
a  race  unhappy  ?” 

A  momentary  convulsion  came  across 
the  still  face.  “  You  scorn  me,”  he  cried, 
with  an  ap[>earance  of  emotion,  “  because 
you  do  not  understand  how  I  move  the 
world.  Power!  ’Tis  more  than  fancy 
can  grasp.  And  you  shall  have  it!” 
said  the  wizard,  with  what  looked  like  a 
show  of  enthusiasm.  He  seemed  to  come 
nearer,  to  grow  larger.  He  put  forth  his 
hand  again,  this  time  so  close  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  escape.  And  a 
crowd  of  wishes  seemed  to  rush  upon  the 
mind  of  Lindores.  What  harm  to  try 
if  this  might  be  true.>  To  try  what  it 
meant — perhaps  nothing,  delusions,  vain 
show,  and  then  there  could  be  no  harm  ; 
or  perhaps  there  was  knowledge  to  be 
had,  which  was  power.  Try,  try,  try  ! 
the  air  buzzed  about  him.  The  room 
seemed  full  of  voices  urging  him.  His 
bodily  frame  rose  into  a  tremendous  whirl 
of  excitement,  his  veins  seemed  to  swell 
to  bursting,  his  lips  seemed  to  force  ayes, 
in  spite  of  him,  quivering  as  they  came 
apart.  The  hiss  of  the  s  seemed  in  his 
ears.  He  changed  it  into  the  name  which 
was  a  spell  too,  and  cried  “  Help  me, 
God!”  not  knowing  why\ 

Then  there  came  another  pause — he 
felt  as  if  he  had  been  dropped  from  some¬ 
thing  that  had  held  him,  and  had  fallen, 
and  was  faint.  The  excitement  had  been 
more  than  he  could  bear.  Once  more 
everything  swam  around  him,  and  he  did 
not  know  where  he  was.  Had  he  escaped 
altogether  ?  was  the  first  waking  wonder 
of  consciousness  in  his  mind.  But  when 
he  could  think  and  see  again,  he  was  still 
in  the  same  spot,  surrounded  by  the  old 
curtains  and  the  carved  panels — but 
alone.  He  felt,  too,  that  he  was  able  to 
move,  but  the  strangest  dual  conscious¬ 


ness  was  in  him  throughout  all  the  rest 
of  his  trial.  His  body  felt  to  him  as  a 
frightened  horse  feels  to  a  traveller  at 
night — a  thing  separate  from  him,  more 
frightened  than  he  was — starting  aside  at 
every  step,  seeing  more  than  its  master. 
His  limbs  shook  with  fear  and  weakness, 
almost  refusing  to  obey  the  action  of  his 
will,  trembling  under  him  with  jerks  aside 
when  he  comiielled  himself  to  move. 
The  hair  stood  upright  on  his  head — 
every  finger  trembled  as  with  palsy — his 
lips,  his  eyelids,  quivered  with  nervous 
agitation.  But  his  mind  was  strong, 
stimulated  to  a  desperate  calm.  He 
dragged  himself  round  the  room,  he 
crossed  the  very  spot  where  the  magician 
had  been — all  was  vacant,  silent,  clear. 
Had  he  vanquished  the  enemy  ?  This 
thought  came  into  his  mind  with  an  in¬ 
voluntary  triumph.  The  old  strain  of 
feeling  came  back.  Such  efforts  might  be 
produced,  perhaps,  only  by  imagination, 

by  excitement,  by  delusion - 

Lindores  looked  up,  by  a  sudden  at¬ 
traction  he  could  not  tell  what  :  and  the 
blood  suddenly  froze  in  his  veins  that 
had  been  so  boiling  and  fermenting. 
Some  one  was  looking  at  him  from  the 
old  mirror  on  the  wall.  A  face  not 
human  and  life-like,  like  that  of  the  in¬ 
habitant  of  this  jilace,  but  ghostly  and 
terrible,  like  one  of  the  dead  ;  and  while 
he  looked,  a  crowd  of  other  faces  came 
behind,  all  looking  at  him,  some  mourn¬ 
fully,  some  with  a  menace  in  their  terrible 
eyes.  The  mirror  did  not  change,  but 
within  its  small  dim  space  seemed  to  con¬ 
tain  an  innumerable  company,  crowded 
above  and  below,  all  with  one  gaze  at 
him.  His  lips  dropped  apart  with  a  gasp 
of  liorror.  Alore  and  more  and  more ! 
He  was  standing  close  by  the  table 
when  this  crowd  came.  Then  all  at 
once  there  was  laid  upon  him  a  cold 
hand.  He  turned;  close  to  his  side, 
brushing  him  with  his  robe,  holding  him 
fast  by  the  arm,  sat  Earl  Robert  in  his 
great  chair.  A  shriek  came  from  the 
young  man’s  lips.  He  seemed  to  hear  it 
echoing  away  into  unfathomable  distance. 
The  cold  touch  penetrated  to  his  very 
soul. 

“  Do  you  try  spells  upon  me,  Lindores  ? 
That  is  a  tool  of  the  past.  You  shall 
have  something  better  to  work  with. 
And  are  you  so  sure  of  whom  you  call 
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upon  ?  If  there  is  such  a  one,  why 
should  He  help  you  who  never  called  on 
Him  before.’” 

Lindores  could  not  tell  if  these  words 
were  spoken ;  it  was  a  communication 
rapid  as  the  thoughts  in  the  mind.  And 
he  felt  as  if  something  answered  that  was 
not  all  himself.  He  seemed  to  stand 
passive  and  hear  the  argument.  “Does 
God  reckon  with  a  man  in  trouble,  whether 
he  has  ever  called  to  Him  before.’  I 
call  now”  (now  he  felt  it  was  himself 
that  said)  :  “  go,  evil  spirit ! — go,  dead 
and  cursed  I — go,  in  the  name  of  God  !  ” 

He  felt  himself  flung  violently  against 
the  wall.  .\  faint  laugh,  stifled  in  the 
throat,  and  followed  by  a  groan,  rolled 
round  the  room  ;  the  old  curtains  seemed 
to  open  here  and  there,  and  flutter,  as  if 
with  comings  and  goings.  Lindores 
leaned  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  and 
all  his  senses  restored  to  him.  He  felt 
blood  trickle  down  his  neck ;  and  in  this 
contact  once  more  with  the  physical,  his 
body,  in  its  madness  of  fright,  grew  man¬ 
ageable.  For  the  first  time  he  felt  wholly 
master  of  himself.  Though  the  magi¬ 
cian  was  standing  in  his  place,  a  great, 
majestic,  appalling  figure,  he  did  not 
shrink.  “Liar!”  he  cried,  in  a  voice 
that  rang  and  echoed  as  in  natural  air — 
“clinging  to  miserable  life  like  a  worm 
— like  a  reptile ;  promising  all  things, 
having  nothing,  but  this  den,  unvisit¬ 
ed  by  the  light  of  day.  Is  this  your 
power — your  superiority  to  men  who 
die.’  is  it  for  this  that  you  oppress 
a  race,  and  make  a  house  unhappy.’  I 
vow,  in  God’s  name,  your  reign  is  over! 
You  and  your  secret  shall  last  no  more.” 

There  was  no  reply.  But  Lindores 
felt  his  terrible  ancestor’s  eyes  getting 
once  more  that  mesmeric  mastery  over 
him  which  had  already  almost  overcome 
his  powers.  He  must  withdraw  his  own, 
or  perish.  He  had  a  human  horror  of 
turning  his  back  upon  that  watchful 
adversary  ;  to  face  him  seemed  the  only 
safety;  but  to  face  him  was  to  be  con¬ 
quered.  Sfowly,  with  a  pang  indescriba¬ 
ble,  he  tore  himself  from  that  gaze ;  it 
seemed  to  drag  his  eyes  out  of  their  sock¬ 
ets,  his  heart  out  of  his  bosom.  Reso¬ 
lutely,  with  the  daring  of  desperation, 
he  turned  round  to  the  spot  where  he 
entered — the  spot  where  no  door  was, — 
hearing  already  in  anticipation  the  step 
after  him — feeling  the  grip  that  would 
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crush  and  smother  his  exhausted  life — 
but  too  desperate  to  care. 

Chapter  III. 

How  wonderful  is  the  blue  dawning 
of  the  new  day  before  the  sun  !  not  rosy- 
fingered,  like  that  Aurora  of  the  Greeks 
who  comes  later  with  all  her  wealth  ;  but 
still,  dreamy,  wonderful,  stealing  out  of 
the  unseen,  abashed  by  the  solemnity  of 
the  new  birth.  When  anxious  watchers 
see  that  first  brightness  come  stealing 
upon  the  waiting  skies,  what  mingled  re¬ 
lief  and  renewal  of  misery  is  in  it ! 
another  long  day  to  toil  through — yet 
another  sad  night  over !  Lord  Gowrie 
sat  among  the  dust  and  cobwebs,  his 
lamp  flaring  idly  into  the  blue  morning. 
He  had  heard  his  son’s  human  voice, 
though  nothing  more ;  and  he  expected 
to  have  him  brought  out  by  invisible 
hands,  as  had  happened  to  himself,  and 
left  lying  in  long  deathly  swoon  out¬ 
side  that  mystic  door.  'Fhis  was  how  it 
had  happened  to  heir  after  heir,  as  told 
from  father  to  son,  one  after  another,  as 
the  secret  came  down.  One  or  two  bear¬ 
ers  of  the  name  of  Lindores  had  never 
recovered ;  most  of  them  had  been  sad¬ 
dened  and  subdued  for  life.  He  re¬ 
membered  sadly  the  freshness  of  exist¬ 
ence  which  had  never  come  back  to  him¬ 
self  ;  the  hopes  that  had  never  blossomed 
again;  the  assurance  with  which  never 
more  he  had  been  able  to  go  about  the 
world.  And  now  his  son  would  be  as 
himself — the  glory  gone  out  of  his  living 
— his  ambitions,  his  aspirations  wrecked. 
He  had  not  been  endowed  as  his  boy 
was — he  had  been  a  plain,  honest  man, 
and  nothing  more ;  but  experience  and 
life  had  given  him  wisdom  enough  to 
smile  by  times  at  the  coquetries  of  mind 
in  which  Lindores  indulged.  Were  they 
all  over  now,  those  freaks  of  young  intel¬ 
ligence,  those  enthusiasms  of  the  soul .’ 
The  curse  of  the  house  had  come  upon 
him — the  magnetism  of  that  strange 
presence,  ever  living,  ever  watchful,  pres¬ 
ent  in  all  the  family  history.  His  heart 
was  sore  for  his  son ;  and  yet  along  with 
this  there  was  a  certain  consolation  to 
him  in  having  henceforward  a  partner 
in  the  secret — some  one  to  whom  he 
could  talk  of  it  as  he  had  not  been  able 
to  talk  since  his  own  father  died.  .-Vlmost 
all  the  mental  struggles  which  Gowrie  had 
known  had  been  connected  with  this 
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mystery ;  and  he  had  been  obliged  to 
hide  them  in  his  bosom — to  conceal  them 
even  when  they  rent  him  in  two.  Now 
he  had  a  partner  in  his  trouble.  This 
was  what  he  was  thinking  as  he  sat 
through  the  night.  How  slowly  the 
moments  passed  !  He  Ayas  not  aware  of 
the  daylight  coming  in.  After  awhile 
eyen  thought  got  suspended  in  listening. 
Was  not  the  time  nearly  oyer.’  He  rose 
and  began  to  pace  about  the  encumbered 
space,  which  was  but  a  step  or  two  in  ex¬ 
tent.  There  was  an  old  cupboard  in  the 
wall,  in  which  there  were  restoratives — 
pungent  essences  and  cordials,  and  fresh 
water  which  he  had  himself  brought — 
everything  was  ready ;  presently  the 
ghastly  body  of  his  boy,  half  dead,  would 
be  thrust  forth  into  his  care. 

But  this  was  not  how  it  happened. 
While  he  waited,  so  intent  that  his  whole 
frame  seemed  to  be  capable  of  hearing, 
he  heard  the  closing  of  the  door,  bo  dly 
shut  with  a  sound  that  rose  in  muffled 
echoes  through  the  house,  and  Lindores 
himself  appeared,  ghastly  indeed  as  a 
dead  man,  but  walking  upright  and  firm¬ 
ly,  the  lines  of  his  face  drawn,  and  his 
eyes  staring.  Lord  Gowrie  uttered  a 
cry.  He  was  more  alarmed  by  this  un¬ 
expected  return  than  by  the  helpless 
prostration  of  the  swoon  which  he  had 
expected.  He  recoiled  from  his  son  as 
if  he  too  had  been  a  spirit.  “  Lindores  !” 
he  cried ;  was  it  Lindores,  or  some  one 
else  in  his  place .’  The  boy  seemed  as  if 
he  did  not  see  him.  He  Vv’ent  straight 
forward  to  where  the  water  stood  on  the 
dusty  table,  and  took  a  great  draught, 
then  turned  to  the  door.  “Lindores!” 
said  his  father,  in  miserable  anxiety ; 
“  don’t  you  know  me  Even  then  the 
young  man  only  half  looked  at  him,  and 
pat  out  a  hand  almost  as  cold  as  the 
hand  that  had  clutched  himself  in  the 
Secret  Chamber;  a  faint  smile  came 
upon  his  face.  “  Don’t  stay  here,”  he 
whispered;  “come!  come!” 

Lord  Gowrie  drew  his  son’s  arm  within 
his  own,  and  felt  the  thrill  through  and 
through  him  of  nerves  strained  beyond 
mortal  strength.  He  could  scarcely 
keep  up  with  him  as  he  stalked  along 
the  corridor  to  his  room,  stumbling  as  if 
he  could  not  see,  yet  swift  as  an  arrow. 
When  they  reached  his  room  he  turned 
and  closed  and  locked  the  door,  then 
laughed  as  he  staggered  to  the  bed. 


“That  will  not  keep  him  out,  Avill  it.’” 
he  said. 

“  Lindores,”  said  his  father,  “  I  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  you  unconscious;  I  am 
almost  more  frightened  to  find  you  like 
this.  I  need  not  ask  if  you  have  seen 
him - ” 

“  Oh,‘  I  have  seen  him.  The  old  liar  ! 
Father,  promise  to  expose  him,  to  turn 
him  out — promise  to  clear  out  that  ac¬ 
cursed  old  nest!  It  is  our  own  fault. 
Why  have  we  left  such  a  place  shut  out 
from  the  eye  of  day  .’  Isn’t  there  some¬ 
thing  in  the  Bible  about  those  who  do 
evil  hating  the  light  ?” 

“Lindores!  you  don’t  often  quote  the 
Bible.” 

“  No,  I  suppose  not ;  but  there  is 
more  truth  in — many  things  than  we 
thought.” 

“  Lie  down,”  said  the  anxious  father. 
“Take  some  of  this  wine — try  to  sleep.” 

“Take  it  away;  give  me  no  more  of 
that  devil’s  drink.  Talk  to  me — that’s 
better.  Did  you  go  through  it  all  the 
same,  poor  papa? — and  hold  me  fast. 
You  are  Avarm — you  are  honest!”  he 
cried.  He  put  forth  his  hands  over  his 
father’s,  warming  them  Avith  the  contact. 
He  put  his  cheek  like  a  child  against  his 
father’s  arm.  He  gave  a  faint  laugh, 
AA-ith  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  “  Warm  and 
honest,”  he  repeated.  “  Kind  flesh  and 
blood  !  and  did  you  go  through  it  all  the 
same .’” 

“  My  boy !”  cried  the  father,  feeling 
his  heart  glow  and  SAvell  over  the  son  Avho 
had  been  parted  from  him  for  years  by 
that  development  of  young  manhood 
and  ripening  intellect  A\hich  so  often 
severs  and  loosens  the  ties  of  home. 
Lord  GoAvrie  had  felt  that  Lindores  half 
despised  his  simple  mind  and  duller 
imagination  ;  but  this  childlike  clinging 
overcame  him,  and  tears  stood  in  his 
eyes.  “  I  fainted,  I  suppose.  I  never 
knew  how  it  ended.  They  made  Avhat 
they  liked  of  me.  But  you,  my  brave 
boy,  you  came  out  of  your  own  Avill.” 

Lindores  shivered.  “  I  fled  !”  he  said. 
“  No  honor  in  that.  I  had  not  courage 
to  face  him  longer.  I  Avill  tell  you  by- 
and-by.  But  I  want  to  knoAv  about  you.” 

What  an  ease  it  was  to  the  father  to 
speak !  For  years  and  years  this  had 
been  shut  up  in  his  breast.  It  had  made 
him  lonely  in  the  midst  of  his  friends. 

“Thank  God,”  he  said,  “that  I  can 
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speak  to  you,  Lindores.  Often  and 
often  I  have  been  tempted  to  tell  your 
mother.  lJut  why  should  I  make  her 
miserable  ?  She  knows  there  is  some¬ 
thing;  she  knows  when  I  see  him,  but 
she  knows  no  more.  ’ 

“  When  you  see  him  ?”  Lindores 
raised  himself,  with  a  return  of  his  first 
ghastly  look,  in  his  bed.  Then  he  raised 
Iiis  clenched  fist  wildly,  and  shook  it  in 
the  air.  “Vile  devil,  coward,  deceiver !’’ 

“  Oh  hush,  hush,  hush,  Lindores ! 
(iodhelpus!  What  troubles  you  may 
bring  I” 

“.And  God  help  me,  whatever  troubles 
I  bring,”  said  the  young  man.  “  I  defy 
him,  father.  An  accursed  being  like 
that  must  be  less,  not  more  powerful, 
than  we  are  — with  God  to  back  us. 
( )nly  stand  by  me  :  stand  by  me - ” 

“  Hush,  Lindores  !  You  don’t  feel  it 
yet — never  to  get  out  of  hearing  of  him 
all  your  life  !  He  will  make  you  pay  for 
it — if  not  now,  after ;  when  you  remem¬ 
ber  he  is  there,  whatever  happens,  know¬ 
ing  everything  ?  But  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  so  bad  with  you  as  with  me,  my  poor 
boy.  God  help  you  indeed  if  it  is,  for 
you  have  more  imagination  and  more 
mind.  I  am  able  to  forget  him  some¬ 
times  when  I  am  occupied — when  in  the 
hunting-field,  going  across  country.  But 
you  are  not  a  hunting  man,  my  poor 
boy,”  said  Lord  Gowrie,  with  a  curious 
mixture  of  a  regret,  which  was  less  seri¬ 
ous  than  the  other.  Then  he  lowered 
his  voice.  “  Lindores,  this  is  what  has 
happened  to  me  since  the  moment  I  gave 
him  my  hand.” 

“  I  did  not  give  him  my  hand.” 

“  You  did  not  give  him  your  hand  ? 
God  bless  you,  my  boy !  V'ou  stood 
out.’”  he  cried,  with  tears  again  rushing 
to  his  eyes ;  “  and  they  say — they  say — 
but  I  don’t  know  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
it.”  Lord  Gowrie  got  up  from  his  son’s 
side,  and  walked  up  and  down  with 
excited  steps.  “  If  there  should  be  truth 
in  it !  Many  people  think  the  whole 
thing  is  a  fancy.  If  there  should  be 
truth  in  it,  Lindores!” 

“  In  what,  father 

“  They  say,  if  he  is  once  resisted,  his 
])Ower  is  broken — once  refused.  You 
could  stand  against  him — you  !  Forgive 
me,  my  boy,  as  I  hope  God  will  forgive 
me,  to  have  thought  so  little  of  His  best 
gifts,”  cried  Lord  Gowrie,  coming  back 


with  wet  eyes ;  and  stopping,  he  kis.sed 
his  son’s  hand.  “  I  thought  you  would 
be  more  shaken  by  being  more  mind 
than  body,”  he  said,  humbly.  “  I  thought 
if  I  could  but  hav^  saved  you  from  the 
trial;  and^vw  are  the  conqueror!” 

“  Am  I  the  conqueror  ?  I  think  all 
my  bones  are  broken,  father — out  of 
their  sockets,”  said  the  young  man  in  a 
low  voice.  “  I  think  I  shall  go  to  sleep.” 

“Yes,  rest,  my  boy.  It  is  the  best 
thing  for  you,”  said  the  father,  though 
w'ith  a  pang  of  momentary  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Lindores  fell  back  upon  the 
pillow.  He  w'as  so  pale  that  there  were 
moments  when  the  anxious  watcher 
thought  him  not  sleeping  but  dead.  He 
put  his  hand  out  feebly,  and  grasped  his 
father’s  hand.  “  Warm — honest,”  he 
said,  with  a  feeble  smile  about  his  lips, 
and  fell  asleep. 

The  daylight  was  full  in  the  room, 
breaking  through  shutters  and  curtains, 
and  mocking  at  the  lamp  that  still  flared 
on  the  table.  It  seemed  an  emblem  of 
the  disorders,  mental  and  material,  of 
this  strange  night;  and,  as  such,  it  af¬ 
fected  the  plain  imagination  of  Lord 
Gowrie,  who  would  have  fain  got  up  to 
extinguish  it,  and  whose  mind  returned 
again  and  again,  in  spite  of  him,  to  this 
symptom  of  disturbance.  By-and-by, 
when  Lindores’  grasp  relaxed,  and  he  got 
his  hand  free,  he  got  up  from  his  son’s 
bedside,  and  put  out  the  lamp,  putting  it 
carefully  out  of  the  w'ay.  W  ith  equal 
care  he  put  away  the  wine  from  the 
table,  and  gave  the  room  its  ordinary 
aspect,  softly  opening  a  window  to  let 
in  the  fresh  air  of  the  morning.  The 
park  lay  fresh  in  the  early  sunshine, 
still,  except  for  the  twittering  of  the 
birds,  refreshed  with  dews,  and  shining 
in  that  toft  radiance  of  the  morning 
which  is  over  before  mortal  cares  are 
stirring.  Never,  perhaps,  had  Gowrie 
looked  out  upon  the  beautiful  world 
around  his  house  without  a  thought  of 
the  weird  existence  which  was  going  on 
so  near  to  him,  which  had  gone  on  for 
centuries,  shut  up  out  of  sight  of  the 
sunshine.  The  Secret  Chamber  had 
been  present  with  him  since  ever  he  saw 
it.  He  had  never  been  able  to  get  free 
of  the  spell  of  it.  He  had  felt  himself 
watched,  surrounded,  spied  upon,  day 
after  day,  since  he  was  of  the  age  of 
Lindores,  and  that  was  thirty  years  ago. 
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He  turned  it  all  over  in  his  mind,  as  he 
stood  there  and  his  son  slept.  ‘It  had 
been  on  his  lips  to  tell  it  all  to  his  boy, 
who  had  now  come  to  inherit  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  his  race.  And  it  was  a 
disappointment  to  him  to  have  it  all 
forced  back  again,  and  silence  imposed 
upon  him  once  more.  Would  he  care  to 
hear  it  when  he  woke.’  would  he  not 
rather,  as  Lord  Cowrie  remembered  to 
have  done  himself,  thrust  the  thought  as 
far  as  he  could  away  from  him,  and 
endeavor  to  forget  for  the  moment — 
until  the  time  came  when  he  would  not 
be  permitted  to  forget .’  He  had  been 
like  that  himself,  he  recollected  now. 
He  had  not  wished  to  hear  his  own 
father’s  tale.  “  I  remember,”  he  said  to 
himself  ;  “  I  remember” — turning  over 
ever)'thing  in  his  mind — if  Lindores 
might  only  be  willing  to  hear  the  story 
when  he  woke !  But  then  he  himself 
had  not  been  willing  when  he  was  Lin¬ 
dores,  and  he  could  understand  his  son, 
and  could  not  blame  him ;  but  it  would 
be  a  disappointment.  He  was  thinking 
this  when  he  heard  Lindores’  voice  call¬ 
ing  him.  He  w’ent  back  hastily  to  his 
bedside.  It  was  strange  to  see  him  in 
his  evening  dress  with  his  w’om  face,  in 
the  fresh  light  of  the  morning,  which 
poured  in  at  every  crevice.  “  I)oes  my 
mother  know said  Lindores ;  “  what 
will  she  think 

“  She  knows  something ;  she  knows 
you  have  some  trial  to  go  through. 
Most  likely  she  will  be  praying  for  us 
both ;  that’s  the  way  of  women,”  said 
Lord  Cowrie,  with  the  tremulous  tender¬ 
ness  which  comes  into  a  man’s  voice 
sometimes  when  he  speaks  of  a  good 
wife.  “  I’ll  go  and  ease  her  mind,  and 
tell  her  all  is  well  over - ” 

“Not  yet.  Tell  me  first,”  said  the 
young  man,  putting  his  hand  upon  his 
father’s  arm. 

What  an  ease  it  was  !  “  I  was  not  so 

good  to  my  father,”  he  thought  to  him¬ 
self,  with  sudden  penitence  for  the  long- 
past,  long-forgotten  fault,  which,  indeed, 
he  had  never  realized  as  a  fault  before. 
And  then  he  told  his  son  what  had  been 
the  story  of  his  life — how  he  had  scarce¬ 
ly  ever  sat  alone  without  feeling,  from 
some  corner  of  the  room,  from  behind 
some  curtain,  those  eyes  upon  him ;  and 
how,  in  the  difficulties  of  his  life,  that 


secret  inhabitant  of  the  house  had  been 
present,  sitting  by  him  and  advising 
him.  “Whenever  there  has  been  any¬ 
thing  to  do;  when  there  has  been  a 
question  between  two  ways,  all  in  a 
moment  I  have  seen  him  by  me :  I  feel 
when  he  is  coming.  It  does  not  matter 
w’here  I  am — here  or  anywhere — as  soon 
as  ever  there  is  a  question  of  family 
business  ;  and  always  he  persuades  me  to 
the  wTong  w'ay,  Lindores.  Sometimes  I 
yield  to  him,  how  can  I  help  it  ?  He 
makes  everything  so  clear ;  he  makes 
wrong  seem  right.  If  I  have  done  unjust 
things  in  my  day - ” 

“You  have  not,  father.” 

“I  have:  there  were  these  Highland 
people  I  turned  out.  I  did  not  mean  to 
do  it,  Lindores ;  but  he  showed  me  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  family.  And 
my  poor  sister  that  married  Tweedside 
and  was  wretched  all  her  life.  It  was 
his  doing,  that  marriage;  he  said  she 
would  be  rich,  and  so  she  was,  poor 
thing,  poor  thing  !  and  died  of  it.  And 
old  Macalister’s  lease - Lindores,  Lin¬ 

dores  !  when  there  is  any  business  it 
makes  my  heart  sick.  I  know  he  will 
come,  and  advise  wrong,  and  tell  me — 
something  I  will  repent  after.” 

“  The  thing  to  do  is  to  decide  before¬ 
hand,  that,  good  or  bad,  you  will  not 
take  his  advice.” 

Lord  Cowrie  shivered.  “  I  am  not 
strong  like  you,  or  clever;  I  cannot 
resist.  Sometimes  I  repent  in  time  and 
don’t  do  it ;  and  then  I  But  for  your 
mother  and  you  children,  there  is  many 
a  day  I  would  not  have  given  a  farthing 
for  my  life.” 

“  Father,”  said  Lindores,  springing 
from  his  bed,  “  two  of  us  together  can 
do  many  things.  Cive  me  your  word  to 
clear  out  this  cursed  den  of  darkness 
this  very  day.” 

“  Lindores,  hush,  hush,  for  the  sake  of 
heaven  !” 

“  I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  heaven  ! 
Throw  it  open — let  everybody  who  likes 
see  it — make  an  end  of  the  secret — pull 
down  everything,  curtains,  walls.  hat 
do  you  say  ? — sprinkle  holy  water .’  Are 
you  laughing  at  me 

“  I  did  not  speak,”  said  Karl  Cowrie, 
growing  very  pale,  and  grasping  his  son’s 
arm  with  both  his  hands.  “  Hush,  boy  ; 
do  you  think  he  does  not  hear 
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And  then  there  was  a  low  laugh  close 
to  them — so  close  that  both  shrank ;  a 
laugh  no  louder  than  a  breath. 

“  Did  you  laugh — father  ?” 

“  No,  Lindores.”  Lord  Gowrie  had 
his  eyes  fixed.  He  was  as  pale  as  the 
dead.  He  held  his  son  tight  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  then  his  gaze  and  his  grasp  re¬ 
laxed,  and  he  fell  back  feebly  in  a  chair. 

“  You  see  !”  he  said  ;  “  whatever  we 
do  it  will  be  the  same  ;  we  are  under  his 
IMjwer.” 

And  then  there  ensued  the  blank 
pause  with  which  baffled  men  confront  a 
hopeless  situation.  But  at  that  moment 
the  first  faint  stirrings  of  the  house — a 
window  being  opened,  a  bar  undone,  a 
movement  of  feet,  and  subdued  voices — 
became  audible  in  the  stillness  of  the 
morning.  Lord  Gowrie  roused  himself 
at  once.  “  We  must  not  be  found  like 
this,”  he  said  ;  “  we  must  not  show  how 
we  have  spent  the  night.  It  is  over, 
thank  God !  and  oh,  my  boy,  forgive 
me  !  I  am  thankful  there  are  two  of  us 
to  bear  it ;  it  makes  the  burden  lighter 
— though  I  ask  your  pardon  humbly  for 
saying  so.  I  would  have  saved  you  if  I 
could,  Lindores.” 

“  1  don’t  wish  to  have  been  saved ; 
but  /  will  not  bear  it.  I  will  end  it,” 
the  young  man  said,  with  an  oath  out  of 
which  his  emotion  took  all  profanity. 
His  father  said,  “  Hush,  hush.”  With  a 
look  of  terror  and  pain,  he  left  him  ;  and 
yet  there  was  a. thrill  of  tender  pride  m 
his  mind.  How  brave  the  boy  was  ! 
even  after  he  had  been  iAere.  Could  it 
be  that  this  would  all  come  to  nothing, 
as  every  other  attempt  to  resist  had  done 
before  ? 

“  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  it  now', 
Lindores,”  said  his  friend  Ffarrington, 
after  breakfast ;  ‘‘  luckily  for  us  who  are 
going  over  the  house.  What  a  glorious 
old  place  it  is  !” 

“  I  don’t  think  that  Lindores  enjoys  the 
glorious  old  place  to-day,”  said  another  of 
the  guests  under  his  breath.  ”  How  pale 
he  is !  He  doesn’t  look  as  if  he  had 
slept.” 

“  I  will  take  you  over  every  nook 
where  I  have  ever  been,”  said  Lindores. 
He  looked  at  his  father  with  almost 
command  in  his  eyes.  “  Come  with  me, 
all  of  you.  We  shall  have  no  more  se¬ 
crets  here.” 
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“  Are  you  mad  said  his  father  in 
his  ear. 

“  Never  mind,”  cried  the  young  man. 
“  Oh,  trust  me  ;  I  will  do  it  with  judg¬ 
ment.  Is  everybody  ready  ?”  There 
was  an  excitement  about  him  that  half 
frightened,  half  roused  the  party.  They 
all  rose,  eager,  yet  doubtful.  His  mother 
came  to  him  and  took  his  arm.  • 

“Lindores!  you  will  do  nothing  to 
vex  your  father  ;  don’t  make  him  unhap¬ 
py.  I  don’t  know  your  secrets,  you  two ; 
but  look,  he  has  enough  to  bear.” 

“  I  want  you  to  know  our  secrets, 
mother.  Why  should  we  have  secrets 
from  you 

“  Why,  indeed  ?”  she  said,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  “  But,  Lindores,  my  dearest 
boy,  don’t  make  it  w’orse  for  ////«.” 

“  I  give  you  my  word,  I  will  be  wary,” 
he  said ;  and  she  left  him  to  go  to  his 
father,  who  followed  the  party,  with  an 
anxious  look  upon  his  face. 

“  Are  you  coming,  too  ?"  he  asked. 

“  I  No ;  I  will  not  go ;  but  trust 
him — trust  the  boy,  John.” 

“  He  can  do  nothing ;  he  will  not  be 
able  to  do  anything,”  he  said. 

And  thus  the  guests  setyout  on  their 
round^the  son  in  advance,  excited  and 
tremulous,  the  father  anxious  and  w'atch- 
ful  behind.  They  began  in  the  usual 
way,  with  the  old  state-rooms  and  pic¬ 
ture-gallery  ;  and  in  a  short  time  the 
party  had  half  forgotten  that  there  was 
anything  unusual  in  the  inspection. 
When,  however,  they  were  half-way 
down  the  gallery,  Lindores  stopped  short 
w'ith  an  air  of  wonder.  “  You  have  had 
it  put  back  then  ?"  he  said.  He  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  vacant  space 
where  Earl  Robert’s  portrait  ought  to 
have  been.  “  What  is  it  >"  they  all 
cried,  crowding  upon  him,  ready  for  any 
marvel.  But  as  there  was  nothing  to  be 
seen,  the  strangers  smiled  among  them¬ 
selves.  “  Yes,  to  be  sure,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  so  suggestive  as  a  vacant  place,”  said 
a  lady  who  was  of  the  party.  “  Whose 
portrait  ought  to  be  there.  Lord  Lin¬ 
dores 

He  looked  at  his  father,  who  made  a 
slight  assenting  gesture,  then  shook  his 
head  drearily. 

“  Who  put  it  there  ?”  Lindores  said, 
in  a  whisper. 

“  It  is  not  there ;  but  you  and  I  see 
it,”  said  Lord  Gowrie,  with  a  sigh. 
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Then  the  strangers  perceived  that  he  said,  fiercely,  to  P'farrington,  striking 
something  had  moved  the  father  and  the  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
son,  and,  notwithstanding  their  eager  “I — laughed!  Nothing  was  farther 

curiosity,  obeyed  the  dictates  of  polite-  from  my  thoughts,”  said  his  friend,  who 
ness,  and  dispersed  into  groups  looking  was  curiously  examining  something  that 
at  the  other  pictures.  Lindores  set  his  lay  upon  an  old  carved  chair.  “  Look 
teeth  and  clenched  his  hands.  Fury  was  here!  what  a  wonderful  sword,  cross¬ 
growing  upon  him — not  the  awe  that  hiked!  Is  it  an  Andrea.^  What’s  the 
filled  his'father’s  mind.  “  We  will  leave  matter,  Lindores  ?” 
the  rest  of  this  to  another  time,”  he  cried,  Lindores  had  seized  it  from  his 
turning  to  the  others,  almost  fiercely,  hands ;  he  dashed  it  against  the  wall 
“  Come,  I  will  show'  you  something  more  with  a  suppressed  oatli.  The  two  or 
striking  now.”  He  made  no  further  pre-  three  people  in  the  room  stood  aghast, 
tence  of  going  systernatically  over  the  “  Lindores  !”  his  father  said  in  a  tone 
house.  He  turned  and  went  straight  of  warning.  The  young  man  dropped 
up-stairs,  and  along  the  corridor.  ”  Are  the  useless  weapon  with  a  groan.  ”  T'hen 
we  going  over  the  bed-rooms  ?"  some  God  help  us  !”  he  said  ;  “  but  I  will  find 
one  said.  Lindores  led  the  way  straight  another  way.” 

to  the  old  lumber-room,  a  strange  place  “There  is  a  ver\' interesting  room  close 
for  such  a  gay  party.  The  ladies  drew  by,”  said  Lord  tlowrie,  hastily — “  this 
their  dresses  about  them,  'fhere  was  way !  Lindores  has  been  put  out  by — 
not  room  for  half  of  them.  T'hose  who  some  changes  that  have  been  made  with- 
could  get  in  began  to  handle  the  strange  out  his  knowledge,”  he  said,  calmly, 
things  that  lay  about,  touching  them  “  You  must  not  mind  him.  Heisdisap- 
wiih  dainty  fingers,  exclaiming  how  dusty  pointed.  He  is  perhaps  too  much  ac- 
they  were.  The  window’  w'as  half  customed  to  have  his  own  way.” 
blocked  up  by  old  armor  and  rusty  wea-  But  Lord  Gowrie  knew  that  no  one 
pons ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  the  full  believed  him.  He  look  them  to  the  ad- 
summer  daylight  from  i)enetrating  in  a  joining  room,  and  told  them  some  easy 
flood  of  light.  Lindores  went  in  with  story  of  an  apparition  that  was  supposed 
fiery  determination  on  his  face.  He  to  haunt  it.  “  Have  you  ever  seen  it 
went  straight  to  the  wall,  as  if  he  the  guests  said,  pretending  interest, 
would  go  through,  then  paused  with  a  “  Not  I ;  but  we  don’t  mind  ghosts  in  this 
blank  'gaze.  “  Where  is  the  door  he  house,”  he  answered,  with  a  smile.  And 
said.  then  they  resumed  their  round  of  the 

“  You  are  forgetting  yourself,”  said  old  noble  mystic  house. 

.  Lord  Gowrie,  speaking  over  the  heads  of 
the  others.  “Lindores!  you  know  very  I  cannot  tell  the  reader  what  young 
well  there  never  was  any  door  there ;  Lindores  has  done  to  carry  out  his 
the  wall  is  very  thick;  you  can  see  by  pledged  w’ord  and  redeem  his  family, 
the  depth  of  the  window.  There  is  no  It  may  not  be  known,  pcrhajjs,  for  an- 
door  there.”  other  generation,  and  it  will  not  be  for 

The  young  man  felt  it  over  with  his.  me  to  write  that  concluding  chapter : 
hand.  The  wall  was  smooth,  and  cov-  but  when,  in  the  ripeness  of  time,  it  can 
ered  with  the  dust  of  ages.  With  a  be  narrated,  no  one  will  say  that  the 
groan  he  turned  away.  At  this  moment,  mystery  of  Gowrie  Castle  has  been  a 
a  suppressed  laugh,  low,  yet  distinct,  vulgar  horror,  though  there  are  some 
sounded  close  by  him.  “  You  laughed  ?”  who  are  disposed  to  think  so  now. — 

.  lilackivood' s  Ma^aziuc. 
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for  these  reasons,  nor  on  account  of  any 
other"  logical  consequences” whatever,* 
however  serious  they  may  appear  ;  unless 
such  consequences  involve  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum  aut  tmpossibile.  If  science  de¬ 
clares  them  true,  they  must  be  accepted 
as  such,  ruat  coclum  ;  there  is  no  appeal. 
Hut  if  they  are  only  advanced  on  the 
authority  of  scientific  men,  however  emi¬ 
nent,  the  case  is  different.  They  may 
still  be  true  ;  there  is  a  certain  presump¬ 
tion  in  their  favor  ;  but  to  insure  accept¬ 
ance  they  must  be  supported  by  irrefrag¬ 
able  scientific  proof. 

*  It  is  well,  however,  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  “consequences,”  seeing  that  they  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  investigation,  and  also  as  a 
preventive  to  feeble  attempts  at  compromise, 
and  at  harmonizing  views  between  which  there 
is  and  must  ever  be  an  unresolvable  discord 
— attempts  which  work  nothing  but  evil  to  the 
cause  they  arc  intended  to  serve.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotations  from  Dr.  BQchner’s  “  Force 
and  Matter  ”  (h'raft  und  Staff)  will  indicate 
the  tendency  of  what  is  to-day  called  “  philo¬ 
sophical  thought  — 

“That  the  world  is  noKgovented,  as  frequent¬ 
ly  expressed,  but  that  the  changes  and  motions 
of  matter  obey  a  necessity  inherent  in  it,  which 
admits  of  no  exception,  cannot  be  denied  by 
any  person  who  is^ut  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  natural  sciences.” — Translation  by  J. 

Colling'Mood,  p.  5. 

“  Matter  is  the  origin  of  all  that  exists  ;  all 
natural  and  mental  forces  are  inherent  in  it.” 

(P.  32  ) 

“  What  this  or  that  man  may  understand  by 
a  governing  reason,  an  absolute  power,  a 
universal  soul,  a  personal  God,  &c.,  is  his 
own  affair.  The  theologians,  with  their  ar¬ 
ticles  of  faith,  must  be  left  to  themselves.” 
(P.  43.) 

“  Nature,  the  all-engendering  and  all-de¬ 
vouring,  is  its  own  beginning  and  end,  birth 
and  death.  She  produced  man  by  her  own 
power,  and  takes  him  again.”  (P.  88.) 

There  exists  a  phrase,  repeated  ad  nau¬ 
seam,  of  ‘mortal  body  and  immortal  spirit.’ 
.\  closer  examination  causes  us  with  more 
truth  to  reverse  the  sentence.  The  body  is 
certainly  mortal  in  its  own  individual  form, 
but  not  in  its  constituents.  It  changes  not 
merely  in  de.ith,  hut  also  .  .  .  during  life  ; 
however,  in  a  higher  sense  it  is  immortal, 
since  the  smallest  particle  of  which  it  is  com¬ 
posed,  cannot  be  destroyed.  On  the  contraiy, 
that  which  we  call  'spirit'  disappears  with 
the  dissolution  of  the  individual  material  com¬ 
bination  ;  and  it  must  appear  to  any  unpreju¬ 
diced  intellect,  as  if  the  concurrent  action  of 
many  particles  of  matter  had  produced  any 
effect  which  ceases  with  the  cause.  ‘Though’ 
(says  Fcchncr)  ‘  we  are  not  annihilatedhy  death, 
we  cannot  save  from  death  our  previous  mode 
of  existence.  We  return  visibly  to  the  earth 
from  which  we  were  taken,’  ”  (P.  13.) 


'  Mr.  Huxley  affirms  the  Automatism  of 
man ;  and  brings  to  the  support  of  his 
views  a  wealth  of  learning  and  illustra¬ 
tion,  a  force  and  grace  of  style,  and  a 
dialectic  skill,  which  make  him  a  most 
formidable  champion  of  any  doctrine 
that  he  may  propound.  His  arguments 
are  chiefly  derived  from  four  sources  : — 

( I )  from  physiology,  in  relation  to  molec¬ 
ular  changes  in  nerve  and  muscle,  dur¬ 
ing  action  ;  (2)  from  pathology,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  case  of  the  French  ser¬ 
geant  ;  (3)  from  comparative  physiology, 
as  in  certain  automatic  actions  of  the 
frog ;  and  (4)  from  considerations  con¬ 
nected  with  man’s  origin  and  history. 

If,  in  this  discussion,  precedence  and 

Jtrominence  have  been  given  to  the  last 
livision  of  the  argument,  it  is  for  this 
reason,  that  this  alone  can  lead  to  a  final 
and  decisive  result.  The  greater  in¬ 
cludes  the  less ;  and  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  if  itself  demonstrated,  will 
prove  all  that  the  rest  could  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish,  and  very  much  more.  The 
history  of  the  frog  gives  an  instructive 
and  interesting  view  of  Automatism  in  a 
concrete  form,  but  has  no  bearing  upon 
general  action.  The  case  of  the  French 
sergeant  is  full  of  interest  and  mystery  ; 
but  will  aflord  at  least  as  powerful  an 
argument  against  general  human  Auto¬ 
matism,  as  in  its  favor ;  as  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  following  extract  from 
his  history.  He  had  been  wounded  in 
the  head,  and  had  been  paralyzed  for 
two  years.  He  recovered  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  but  from  that  time  he  began  to  live 

“two  lives,  a  normal  life  and  an  abnormal 
life.  In  bis  norm.tl  life  he  is  perfectly  well, 
cheerful,  and  a  capital  hospital  attendant,  does 
all  his  work  well,  and  is  a  respectable  well- 
conducted  man.  Tliat  normal  life  lasts  for 
seven-and-twenty  days,  or  thereabouts,  out  of 
every  month ;  but  for  a  day  or  two  in  each 
month — generally  at  intervals  of  about  that 
time — he  passes  into  another  life,  suddenly 
and  without  any  warning  or  intimation.  In  this 
life  he  is  still  active,  goes  about  just  as  usual, 
and  is  to  all  appearance  just  the  same  man 
as  before,  goes  to  bed  and  undresses  himself, 
gets  up,  makes  his  cigarette  and  smokes  it. 
and  eats  and  drinks.  But  in  this  condition  he 
neither  sees,  nor  hears,  nor  tastes,  nor  smells, 
nor  is  he  conscious  of  anything  whatever,  and 
has  only  one  sense-organ  in  a  state  of  activitv, 
viz.,  that  of  touch,  which  is  exceedingly  deli¬ 
cate.  If  you  put  an  obstacle  in  his  way,  he 
knocks  against  it,  feels  it,  and  goes  to  the  one 
side  ;  if  you  push  him  in  any  direction  he  goes 
straight  on,  illustrating,  as  well  as  he  can,  the 
first  law  of  motion.  You  see  I  have  said  he 
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makes  his  cigarettes,  but  you  may  make  his 
tobacco  of  shavings  or  of  any  thing  else  you 
like,  and  still  he  will  go  on  making  his  cigar¬ 
ettes  as  usual.  His  action  is  purely  mechani¬ 
cal.  And  what  is  the  most  remarkable  fact  of 
all  is  the  modifications  which  this  injury  has 
made  in  the  man's  moral  nature.  In  his  nor¬ 
mal  life  he  is  one  of  the  most  upright  and 
honest  of  men.  In  his  abnormal  state,  however, 
he  is  an  inveterate  thief.  He  will  steal  eveiy- 
thing  he  can  lay  his  hands  upon  ;  and  if  he 
cannot  steal  anything  else,  he  will  steal  his 
own  things  and  hide  them  away.”  * 

It  may  fairly  be  urged,  if  this  man  in 
his  abnormal  state,  seeing,  hearing,  tast¬ 
ing,  smelling  nothing,  acting  mechanical¬ 
ly,  and  being  an  “  inveterate  thief  ”  is 
an  automaton,  what  is  he  when  he  has 
all  his  senses  in  full  operation,  and  when 
he  is  an  upright  and  honest  man  ?  Sure¬ 
ly  something  very  diflerent  from  an  au¬ 
tomaton — as  are  all  other  men  who  com¬ 
port  themselves  in  a  manner  so  opposed 
to  this  kind  of  Automatism. 

The  argument  from  the  physiology  of 
the  nerv'ous  system,  if  pursued  to  the  ut¬ 
termost,  would  probably  only  lead  to  a 
“  drawn  battle,”  in  a  scientific  aspect ; 
and  then  the  general  tendency  of  men  to 
f/iink  that  they  possess  some  power  of 
voluntary  action  would  turn  the  scale 
against  Automatism.  In  Mr.  Huxley’s 
essay  on  the  “  Scientific  Aspects  of  Posi¬ 
tivism,”  the  position  is  thus  stated,  in  the 
writer’s  peculiarly  forcible  and  nervous 
style ; — 

“  As  the  ages  lengthen,  the  borders  of  Pht*s- 

icism  increase . Even  theology,  in  her 

purer  forms,  has  ceased  to  be  anthropomor¬ 
phic,  however  she  may  talk.  Anthropomor¬ 
phism  has  taken  stand  in  its  last  fortress — man 
himself.  But  science  closely  invests  the 
wall  ;  and  philosophers  gird  themselves  for 
battle  upon  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  specu¬ 
lative  problems — Does  human  nature  possess 
any  free  volitional  or  truly  anthropomorphic 
element,  or  it  is  only  the  cunningest  of  all  na¬ 
ture's  clocks?  Some,  among  whom  I  count 
myself,  think  that  the  battle  will  for  ever  re¬ 
main  a  drawn  one,  and  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  this  result  is  as  good  as  anthropo¬ 
morphism  winning  the  day.”  f 

But  the  final  struggle  of  Automatism, 
and  what  is  here  called  Anthropomorph¬ 
ism,  will  have  to  be  fought  on  the  field 
of  F.volution,  and  the  battle  cannot  be  a 
drawn  one.  Being  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  instincts  and  convictions  of  hu¬ 
manity,  the  aggressive  doctrine  must 

•  British  Medical  youmal,  August  24th, 
1S74. 

f  Lay  Sermons,  &c.,  pp.  163-4. 


prtn'e  its  right  to  acceptance,  or  it  will 
infallibly  be  rejected.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  .as  now 
set  forth,  be  a  true  doctrine,  I  see  (and 
wish  to  see)  no  escape  from  its  logical 
and  inevitable  corollary,  Automatism,  in 
its  fullest  sense.  Mr.  Huxley’s  conclu¬ 
sion,  from  his  own  premises,  is  etiually 
cogent  and  perspicuous.  “  But,”  says  he, 
”  I  bid  you  beware  that,  in  accepting 
these  conclusions,  you  are  placing  your 
feet  on  the  first  rung  of  a  ladder  which, 
in  most  people’s  estimation,  is  the  re¬ 
verse  of  Jacob’s,  and  leads  to  the  anti¬ 
podes  of  heaven.  It  may  seem  a  small 
thing  to  admit  that  the  dull  vital  actions 
of  a  fungus,  or  a  foraminifer,  are  the 
properties  of  their  protoplasm,  and  are 
the  direct  results  of  the  nature  of  the 
matter  of  which  they  are  composed. 
But  if,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  to 
you,  their  protoplasm  is  essentially  iden¬ 
tical  with,  and  most  readily  converted 
into,  that  of  any  animal,  I  can  discover 
no  logical  halting-place  between  the  ad¬ 
mission  that  such  is  the  case,  and  the 
further  concession  that  all  vital  action 
may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  said  to  be 
the  result  of  the  molecular  forces  of  the 
protoplasm  which  displays  it.”*  The 
“  conclusions”  referred  to  in  the  oi)cning 
of  this  passage  were  those  noticed  at  the 
end  of  the  first  i)art  of  this  inquiry,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  now  to  examine 
them  further. 

Mr.  Huxley  proposes  f  to  demonstrate 
that  ”  a  three-fold  unity — namely,  a  unity 
of  power  or  faculty,  a  unity  of  form,  and 
a  unity  of  substantial  composition” — 
pervades  the  whole  living  world.  In  ex¬ 
panding  the  first  idea  as  to  unity  of  pow¬ 
er  or  faculty,  he  affirms  that  “  all  the 
multifarious  activities  of  man  are  com¬ 
prehensible  under  three  categories. 
Either  they  are  immediately  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  maintenance  and  development 
of  the  body,  or  they  effect  transitory 
changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  parts 
of  the  body,  or  they  tend  towards  the 
continuance  of  the  species — that  is  to 
say,  all  the  faculties  of  man  consist  in 
nutrition,  motion,  or  reproduction  of  the 
species.  And  this  classification  is  pro¬ 
pounded  as  exhaustive,  and  not  exclud¬ 
ing  “  intellect,  feeling,  and  will,  which  we 


*  Lay  Sermons,  &c.,  p.  138. 
t  Op.  cit.  pi  122. 
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rightly  name  the  higher  faculties,  .  ,  . 

inasmuch  as  to  every  one  but  the  subject 
of  them  they  are  known  only  as  transitory 
changes  in  the  relative  position  of  parts 
of  the  body.” 

It  might  not  be  inopportune  here  to 
inquire  whether  Mr.  Huxley  has  borne 
in  mind,  in  this  most  marvellous  of  state¬ 
ments,  his  own  far-famed  canon,  that  “  it 
is  the  first  duty  of  a  hypothesis  to  be  in¬ 
telligible.”  In  the  absence  of  any  expla¬ 
nation,  or  any  attempt  at  proof,  unless 
Cioethe’s  well-known  epigram  be  intend¬ 
ed  for  either,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture 
what  the  passage  may  mean.  It  seems 
equally  to  defy  exegesis,  commentary,  or 
criticism.  If  the  meaning  be,  as  super¬ 
ficially  considered  it  would  appear,  that 
mental  operations  are  identical  with 
muscular  motion,  because  without  this 
latter  the  former  cannot  be  communicat¬ 
ed  to  others,  I  confess  my  entire  inability 
to  discuss  it.  If  it  possesses  any  more 
recondite  meaning,  it  must  be  such  as 
has  no  close  bearing  upon  the  doctrine 
in  question,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  fur¬ 
ther  reference  to  it ;  and  it  is  only  illus¬ 
trated  by  some  interesting  details  of  con¬ 
traction  in  animal  and  vegetable  tissues. 

I5y  a  “unity  of  form,”  Mr.  Huxley 
seems  to  imply  that  all  organisms,  at 
some  period  of  their  existence,  present 
themselves  as  particles  of  protoplasm, 
with  or  without  a  nucleus.  If  the  posi¬ 
tion  means  more  than  this  it  is  untena¬ 
ble.  It  appears  to  have  but  little  doc¬ 
trinal  force  or  application,  but  it  will  be 
called  ui)on  hereafter  as  “  evidence  for 
the  defence.” 

Finally,  Mr.  Huxley  predicates  a 
“  unity  of  substantial  comjwsition”  in 
all  living  beings,  an  all-important  truth, 
the  significance  of  which  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  over-estimate.  It  may  be  confi¬ 
dently  asserted,  without  any  paradox, 
that  this  one  incontestable  fact  of  itself 
overthrows  or  devitalizes  the  entire  doc¬ 
trine  which  is  founded  upon  it.  For,  if 
it  be  true,  as  asserted,  that  “  all  vital  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  result  of  the  molecular  forces 
of  the  protoplasm  that  displays  it if 
“  the  properties  of  protoplasm  result 
from  the  nature  and  disposition  of  its 
molecules and  if,  again,  there  is  no 
“substantial  difference”  between  the 
protoplasm  of  the  lobster  and  that  of 
man,  then  should  the  functions  of  the 
protoplasm  in  both  be  identical ;  where¬ 


as  we  find  them  in  the  lobster  strictly 
confined  to  the  three  categories  of  nutri¬ 
tion,  motion,  and  reproduction ;  whilst 
in  man  they  are  found  subservient  to  all 
his  “  multifarious  and  complicated  activ¬ 
ities,”  which  include  certainly  “  intellect, 
feeling,  and  will ;”  and  that  these  are 
not  to  be  comprehended  under  either 
nutrition,  motion,  or  reproduction,  is  too 
obvious  to  require,  or  even  to  admit  of, 
proof.  The  dilemma  is  serious,  and 
cannot  be  explained  away  by  an  appeal 
to  any  idea  of  greater  complexity  of 
structure  or  aggregation,  which  would 
only  afford  an  answer  to  the  ear,  and 
not  to  the  understanding.  If  language 
has  any  definite  meaning,  and  if  logical 
sequence  has  any  force,  the  difficulty 
can  only  be  solved  by  a  frank  acknowl-  , 
edgment  that  every  form  of  life  has  its 
own  special  forces  and  endowments, 
concerning  which  science  can  tell  us 
nothing  at  present  with  any  certainty, 
except  that  they  are  assuredly  not  to  be 
explained  by  any  theory  of  the  molecu¬ 
lar  possibilities  of  protoplasm. 

Mr.  Huxley’s  ideas  as  to  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  protoplasm  have  already  been 
noticed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  they 
are  clearly  opposed  to  the  known  facts 
of  science.  Here  a  simple  alternative 
presents  itself;  either  Mr.  Huxley  is 
familiar  with  the  elementary  facts  of 
organic  chemistr)’,  in  which  case  he 
would  be  aware  of  the  impossibility  of 
such  a  composition  ;  or  he  is  not  so,  on 
which  supposition  it  was  at  least  indis¬ 
creet  to  found  an  important  practical 
doctrine  like  that  of  human  Automatism 
on  a  purely  fanciful  chemical  theory. 
Which  alternative  is  to  be  adopted  may 
perhaps  receive  some  illustration  from  a 
parallel  passage  in  the  essay  “  On  the 
Formation  of  Coal,”  *  where,  referring  to 
the  burning  of  coal,  it  is  said  ; — 

“  Heat  comes  out  of  it,  light  comes  out  of 
it,  and  if  we  could  gather  together  all  that 
goes  up  the  chimney,  and  all  that  remains  in 
the  grate  of  a  thoroughly-burnt  coal-hre.  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  ammonia,  and 
mineral  matters,  exactly  equal  in  weight  to  the 
coal !” 

It  requires  but  the  most  elementary  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  subject  to  recognize 
th?t  the  “quantity”  of  these  products 
w’ould  be  at  least  twice,  probably  thrice, 

*  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  109. 
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as  great  as  the  original  weight  of  the 
coal.  A  due  consideration  and  compar¬ 
ison  of  these  facts  will  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  at  its  true  value  the  science 
from  which  such  stupendous  conse¬ 
quences  are  so  confidently  deduced. 

Leaving  now  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  I  revert  to  some  considerations  re¬ 
specting  the  nature  and  tendencies  of 
this  doctrine.  We  are  told  that  one 
great  object  of  the  essay  on  “  Proto¬ 
plasm”  was  to  show  “  that  what  is  called 
Materialism  has  no  sound  philosophical 
basis.”* 

Indeed,  both  Mr.  Huxley  and  Profes¬ 
sor  Tyndall,  whilst  avowedly  adopting  a 
“  materialistic  terminology,”  seem  to 
evince  a  somewhat  morbid  objection  to 
being  considered  materialists  ;  overlook¬ 
ing  the  most  obvious  first  principle  of 
nomenclature,  that  “  names  are  to  know 
things  by.”  By  common  consent  it  has 
been  agreed  to  know  that  school  of  phi¬ 
losophy  which  relegates  all  thought  and 
intelligence  to  the  domain  of  matter,  by 
the  name  of  “  Materialistic” — not  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  but  as  a  distinctive 
epithet.  Materialism  is  quite  as  good  as 
any  other  ism,  if  it  be  demonstrably  true 
— personally,  I  should  say  better,  always 
under  this  limitation. 

Mr.  Hu.xley  says,  “  This  union  of  ma¬ 
terialistic  terminology  with  the  repudia¬ 
tion  of  materialistic  philosophy,  I  share 
with  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  men 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.”  This 
simply  amounts  to  a  confession  that  Mr. 
Huxley’s  words  are  not  intended  to  ex¬ 
press  his  ideas,  and  that  other  “  foremost 
thinkers”  make  an  equally  deceptive  use 
of  words.  But  it  has  become  customary 
of  late  years  to  consider  it  imhiaterial 
what  language  is  used  to  express,  or  it 
may  be  to  conceal,  our  ideas.  Thus 
Mr.  Huxley  continues  that — 

“  In  itself  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we 
express  the  phenomena  of  matter  in  terms  of 
spirit ;  or  the  phenomena  of  spirit  in  terms  of 
matter  ;  matter  may  be  regarded  as  a  form  of 
thought ;  thought  may  be  regarded  as  a  prop¬ 
erty  of  matter :  each  statement  has  a  certain 
relative  truth.  But  with  a  view  to  the  progress 
of  science,  the  materialistic  terminology  is  in 
every  way  to  be  preferred.”  (P.  146.) 

Language  is  indeed  of  “  little  mo¬ 
ment,”  if  it  be  true  that  thought  may  be 

*  Yeast,  p.  96. 


“  regarded  as  a  property  of  matter  ;”  but 
to  assert  this  is  to  assume  the  whole 
point  in  dispute, — to  beg  the  entire 
question.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thinks 
the 

“question  is  scarcely  worth  deciding;  since 
cither  answer  leaves  us  as  completely  outside 
of  the  reality  as  we  were  at  first. 

•  “  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  as  well  to  say 
here,  once  for  all,  that  were  we  compelled  to 
choose  between  the  alternatives  of  translating 
mental  phenomena  into  physical  phenomena, 
or  of  translating  physical  phenomena  into 
mental  phenomena,  the  latter  alternative  would 
seem  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two."  * 

If  all  this  be  merely  “  padding,”  it  is 
perhaps  legitimate  enough.  If  it  be  in¬ 
tended  for  science  or  philosophy,  or  to 
convoy  any  kind  of  information,  it  would 
appear  to  be  a  failure.  One  single  illus¬ 
trative  example  would  be  worth  volumes 
of  such  rhetorical  artifice  as  this.  Hard, 
soft,  round,  angle,  curve,  color,  form, 
and  a  host  of  similar  words  are  known 
as  “  terms  of  matter.”  Thought,  will, 
feeling,  perception,  idea,  reason,  and  the 
like,  are  generally  known  as  “  terms  of 
spirit  or  mind.”  Now  when  Mr.  Spencer 
has  defined  an  epicycloid  curve  in 
‘‘ terms  of  mind,”  or  when  Mr.  Huxley 
has  expressed  a  misapprehension  or  an 
error  of  judgment  in  “  terms  of  matter,” 
then,  and  not  until  then,  will  we  believe 
that  terminology  is  a  thing  of  “  little  mo¬ 
ment,” — and  until  then  we  will  also  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  something  we  call  mat¬ 
ter,  and  something  else  which  is  not  mat¬ 
ter,  and  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  mind,  which  are  not  to  be  confound¬ 
ed  or  mistaken  one  for  the  other ;  and 
the  phenomena  of  each  of  which  re.si)ecl- 
ively  are  not  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  other,  except  by  an  arbitrary  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  recognized  and  accepted 
meaning  of  words. 

But  whilst  the  terminology  made  use 
of  is  cbnfessedly  materialistic,  some  pro¬ 
cess  of  reconciliation  with  a  spiritualistic 
philosophy  is  obviously  required ;  and 
accordingly  Mr.  Huxley  states  f  that  he 
had  led  his  readers  into  “  the  materialis¬ 
tic  slough”  in  which  they  were  now 
plunged,  in  order  to. point  out  “  the  sole 
path”  by  which,  in  his  judgment,  “  extri¬ 
cation  was  possible.”  I  confess  to  some 
disappointment  on  traversing  this  path. 

*  Principles  of  Psychologj’,  vol.  i.  p.  159. 

f  Lay  Sermons,  p.  139. 
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I  hoped  for  a  rational,  or  at  least  plaus¬ 
ible,  dialectic  account  of  some  method 
by  which  matter  could  assume  con¬ 
sciousness  and  volition.  But  such  is 
not  to  be  found.  The  method  of  extri¬ 
cation  is  certainly  summary  enough,  if 
not  cither  new  or  satisfactory.  It  con¬ 
sists  wholly  and  solely  in  refusing  to 
recognize  any  difference  between  matter 
and  spirit,  on  the  remarkable  ground 
that  we  know  nothing  with  certainty 
about  either,  and  that  it  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  !  And  this  is  all,  except  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  morality,  which  only  makes 
“  confusion  worse  confounded.” 

“  Why  trouble  ourselves  about  matters  of 
which,  however  important  they  may  be,  we  do 
know  noiliin^^,  and  can  know  nothing?  We 
live  in  a  world  which  is  full  of  misery 
and  ignorance,  and  the  plain  duty  of  each  and 
all  of  us  is  to  try  to  make  the  little  corner  he 
can  intiucncc  somewhat  less  miserable,  and 
somewhat  less  ignorant,  than  it  was  before  he 
entered  it."* 

A  very  excellent  doctrine,  without 
doubt,  and  one  upon  which,  it  may  be 
freely  acknowledged,  the  learned  and 
eloquent  speaker  has  ever  strenuously, 
consistently,  and  successfully  acted. 
But  may  it  not  be  asked,  “  What  does  it 
all  mean  ?  If  I  am  an  automaton,  how 
can  I  have  any  i/u/us  to  perform  ?  Con¬ 
versely,  if  I  have  any  tiuiies,  how  can  I 
be  an  automaton  ?  What  is  duty  ?  and 
7i’/iy  and  how  shall  I  do  it  >”  I  can  only 
solve  this  and  all  cognate  difficulties  by 
supposing  that  it  is  with  Automatism  as 
with  Materialism;  that  Mr.  Huxley 
unites  the  use  of  the  automatic  terminol¬ 
ogy  with  the  repudiation  of  the  automat¬ 
ic  philosophy  ; — and  that,  in  fact,  “  what 
is  called  ”  Automatism  ”  has  no  sound 
philosophical  basis.”  I  cannot  more  ap¬ 
propriately  conclude  this  notice  of  the 
doctrine  of  ‘‘  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life” 
than  with  an  extract  from  the  author’s 
own  anthologj’  of  criticism,  where,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  theory  of  creation,  he  says — 

“  That  such  verbal  hocus-pocus  should  be 
received  as  science  will  one  day  be  regarded 
as  evidence  of  the  low  state  of  intelligence  in 
the  nineteenth  century',  just  as  we  amuse  our¬ 
selves  with  the  phraseology  about  nature's 
abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  wherewith  Toricelli’s 
compatriots  were  satisfied  to  explain  the  rise 
of  water  in  a  pump."f 

The  general  doctrine  of  Evolution,  so 

*  Lay  Sermons,  p.  145. 

f  Ibid.  p.  285. 
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far  as  it  bears  upon  human  Automatism, 
involves  three  propositions  : — 

1.  That  the  earliest  organisms  were  the 

natural  product  of  the  inter¬ 
actions  of  ordinary  inorganic 
matter  and  force. 

2.  That  all  the  forms  of  animal  and 

vegetable  life  were  successively 
and  gradually  developed  from 
the  earliest  and  simplest  organ¬ 
isms. 

3.  That  man  is  only  a  higher  animal, 

and  the  lineal  descendant  of  a 
family  of  apes ;  or,  quoting  the 
words  of  Professor  Tyndall, 
“  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  de¬ 
rives  man,  in  his  totality,  from 
the  interaction  of  organism  and 
environment  through  countless 
ages  past.”  * 

It  would  be  manifestly  impossible, 
within  any  reasonable  limits,  to  enter  ex¬ 
haustively  .into  an  examination  of  the 
various  topics  involved  in  these  proposi¬ 
tions — the  conservation  of  force,  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  the  origin  and  trans¬ 
formation  of  species,  the  genealogy 
of  animals,  man’s  position  in  nature, 
and  the  whole  domain  of  metaphysics 
and  psychology.  This  would  require 
many  volumes,  instead  of  a  few  pages. 
What  I  propose  to  do,  for  the  present, 
is  to  notice  the  latest  utterances  on 
the  subject,  and  to  attempt  to  gather 
from  them  whether  there  is  any  evidence 
for  these  three  branches  of  the  doctrine 
of  Evolution,  of  sufficient  weight  and 
cogency  to  satisfy  even  those  whose  in¬ 
terest  it  is,  in  a  philosophical  j)oint  of 
view,  to  accept  such  evidence ;  or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  found¬ 
ed  upon  assertion  and  conjecture  as  to 
what  may,  might,  could,  or  would  occur 
under  circumstances  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
fined,  or  conditions  that  cannot  be  ful¬ 
filled. 

Professor  Tyndall  is  the  latest  and 
unquestionably  the  most  philosophical 
expositor  of  the  properties  of  matter. 
Profoundly  versed  in  physical  science, 
endowed  with  an  almost  unrivalled  fac¬ 
ulty  for  experimental  investigation  and 
demonstration,  skilled  in  weighing  evi¬ 
dence,  candid  in  argument,  and  open  to 
the  reception  of  the  arguments  of  .oth¬ 
ers,  his  guidance  towards  the  formation 


*  Belfast  Address. 
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of  an  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  life  can¬ 
not  be  otherwise  than  valuable.  Let  us 
therefore  hear  what  he  says,  both  in  his 
character  of  philosopher  and  of  man  of 
science  ;  for  there  is  at  least  an  apparent 
antagonism  in  the  two  forms  of  doc¬ 
trine. 

As  a  philosopher.  Professor  Tyndall 
discerns  in  matter  *  “  the  promise  and 
potency  of  all  terrestrial  life.”  He  sees 
the  earth,  “  once  a  molten  mass,  now  not 
only  swathed  by  an  atmosphere,  and 
covered  by  a  sea,  but  also  crowded  with 
living  things”  (p.  351).  He  believes 
with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  f  that  this 
“  life  under  all  its  forms  has  arisen  by  an 
unbroken  evolution,  and  through  the  in¬ 
strumentality  of  what  are  called  natural 
causes;”  and  has  no  doubt  that  “  were 
not  man’s  origin  implicated,  we  should 
accept  without  a  murmur  the  derivation 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life  from  what 
we  call  inorganic  nature.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  of  pure  intellect  point  this  way  and 
no  other. ”J  He  sees,  with  the  eye  of  the 
imagination,  a  primitive  “  nebular  haze,” 
gradually  contracting  into  a  “  molten 
mass,”  in  w'hich  are  “  latent  and  poten¬ 
tial  ”  not  only  all  the  forms  of  life,  noble 
and  ignoble.  “  but  the  human  mind  itself 
— emotion,  intellect,  will,  and  all  their 
phenomena  ...  all  our  philosophy, 
all  our  poetry,  all  our  science,  and  all 
our  art all  are  “  potential  in  the  fires 
of  the  sun.”§  A  fuller  and  more  un¬ 
compromising  expression  of  the  doctrine 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.  | 

*  P.  524.  Tliis  and  the  following  references 
are  to  the  pages  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
“  Fragments  of  Science.” 

f  Principles  of  Psychology,  vol.  i.  p.  464. 

I  Introduction,  p.  352. 

^  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,  p.  453. 

I  Professor  Huxley  not  only  discerns  all 
this  in  the  “  cosmic  vapor,”  but  considers  it 
“  no  less  certain  .  .  .  that  a  sufficient  intelli¬ 
gence  could,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  molecules  of  that  vapor,  have  pre¬ 
dicted,  say  the  fauna  of  Britain  in  1869,  with  as 
much  certainty  as  one  can  say  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  vapor  of  the  breath  in  a  cold  win¬ 
ter’s  day.” — Genealogy  of  Animals.  This  is 
worth  a  moment’s  attention.  In  a  homoge¬ 
neous  vapor,  as  this  is  supposed  to  be,  the 
probability  of  the  combination  of  anyone  atom 
with  any  other  is  defined  by  the  number  of  the 
atoms  contained  in  that  vapor.  This  number 
defies  even  approximate  determination.  Any 
unit  we  could  select,  however  multiplied, 
would  give  no  idea  whatever  on  the  subject. 
To  say  that  all  the  men  th.at  ever  lived  could 


Now,  what  does  the  man  of  science 
respond  to  all  this  } 

"  Without  verification  [he  says]  a  theoretic 
conception  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  intellect. 
The  region  of  theory  .  .  .  lies  behind  the 
world  of  the  senses,  but  the  verification  of 
theory  occurs  in  the  sensible  world.  To  check 
the  theory  we  have  simply  to  compare  the  de¬ 
ductions  from  it  with  the  facts  of  observation. 
If  the  deductions  be  in  accordance  with  the 
facts,  we  accept  the  theory :  if  in  opposition, 
the  theory  is  given  up.”  * 

A  truly  philosophic  method,  preparing 
us  for  what  follows,  a  scientific  judgment 
which  claims  the  most  earnest  and 
thoughtful  consideration : — 

"  If  you  ask  me  whether  there  exists  the 
least  evidence  to  prove  that  any  form  of  life  can 
be  developed  out  of  matter,  without  demon¬ 
strable  antecedent  life,  my  reply  is,  that  evi¬ 
dence  considered  perfectly  conclusive  by 
many  has  been  adduced  ;  and  that  were  some 
of  us  who  have  pondered  this  question  to  fol¬ 
low  a  very  common  example,  and  accept  testi¬ 
mony  because  it  falls  in  with  our  own  belief, 
we  also  should  eagerly  close  with  the  evidence 
referred  to.  But  there  is  in  the  true  man  of 
science  a  desire  stronger  than  the  wish  to  have 
his  beliefs  upheld  ;  namely,  the  desire  to  have 
them  true.  And  this  stronger  wish  causes 
him  to  reject  the  most  plausible  support,  if  he 
has  reason  to  suspect  that  it  is  vitiated  by 
error.  Those  to  whom  1  refer  as  having 
studied  this  question,  believing  the  evidence 
offered  in  favor  of  ‘  spontaneous  generation 

to  be  thus  vitiated,  cannot  accept  it . In 

reply  to  your  question,  they  will  frankly  ad¬ 
mit  their  inability  to  point  to  any  satisfactory 
experimental  proof  that  life  can  be  developed, 
save  from  demonstrable  antecedent  lifc.”f 

But  further  than  this ;  the  researches 
of  Pasteur,  justly  termed  by  Mr.  Huxley 
“models  of  accurate  experimentation 
and  logical  reasoning,”  and  the  brilliant 
and  conclusive  demonstrations  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Tyndall  himself,  as  related  in  his 
essay  on  “  Putrefaction  and  Infection,” 
have  simply  proved,  beyond  doubt  or 
dispute,  that  without  the  presence  of 
germs  (that  is,  of  antecedent  life),  no 
organisms  ever  originate  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  sjiecified  by  the  supporters  of  the 
theory  of  “  spontaneous  generation." 

not  count  the  possible  combinations  of  these 
atoms,  were  they  to  do  nothing  but  count  for 
myriads  of  xons,  is  to  say  little.  And  as  I 
suppose,  that  no  man,  however  “  sufficient  ” 
his  intelligence  might  be,  would  venture  to 
predict  the  position  of  three  balls  on  a  billiard- 
table  after  ten  ordinaiy  strokes  ;  it  baffles  all 
imagination  to  think  what  the  intelligence  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Professor  Huxley  could  be. 

*  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  469. 

f  Belfast  Address,  p.  525. 
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Here  then  is  a  distinct  want  of  accor¬ 
dance  between  philosophical  theory  and 
scientific  observation.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  it  could  not  rest  here.  In  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Evolution  hypothesis,  it  was 
necessary  to  reconcile  this  antagonism, 
or  to  represent  it  as  only  apparent  and 
temporary  ;  and  this  has  been  done  by 
crediting  matter  in  the  distant  ages  of 
the  past  with  powers  and  faculties  which 
it  does  not  possess,  or  cannot  be  shown 
to  possess,  in  these  times.  The  method 
is  worthy  of  some  attention,  in  detail. 

Mr.  Huxley,  in  his  essay  on  “  Biogen¬ 
esis  and  Abiogenesis,”  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  lucid  expositions  ever  given  of 
that  problem,  says,  that  although  he 
thinks  “  it  would  be  the  height  of  pre¬ 
sumption  for  any  man  to  say  that  the 
conditions  under  which  matter  assumes 
the  properties  we  call  vital  may  not  some 
day  be  artificially  brought  together,”  yet 
he  sees  “  no  reason  for  believing  that 
the  fact  has  been  accomplished  yet.” 
But  he  continues — 

“Were  it  given  to  me  to  look  bm-ond  the 
abyss  of  geologically  recorded  time  to  the  still 
more  remote  period  when  the  earth  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  physical  and  chemical  conditions, 
which  it  can  no  more  see  again  than  a  man  can 
recall  his  infancy,  I  should  expect  to  be  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  Evolution  of  living  protoplasm 
from  not-living  matter.”  * 

In  like  manner.  Professor  Tyndall  be¬ 
lieves  that  if  a  planet  were  “  carved  from 
the  sun,  set  spinning  round  an  axis,  and 
revolving  round  the  sun  at  a  distance 
from  him  equal  to  that  of  our  earth, ”t 
one  of  the  “  consequences  of  its  refrige¬ 
ration”  would  be  the  development  of 
organic  forms  ;  for  “  who  will  set  limits 
to  the  possible  play  of  molecules  in  a 
cooling  planet 

Doubtless  these  conjectures  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  respectful  consideration,  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  high  authorities  whence  they 
emanate  ;  but  still  they  are  only  conjec¬ 
tures  of  the  vaguest  possible  kind,  and 
would  require  very  much  explanation'to 
give  them  any  scientific  value. 

What  (it  might  be  asked)  were  those 

conditions”  through  which  the  earth 
was  passing }  Was  there  any  different 
matter  present  at  that  time  ?  That  is 
not  contended.  Was  there  any  now  un- 


*  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  239. 
t  Vitality,  p.  464. 

X  Ibid.  p.  644. 


known  kind  of  force  in  operation ;  or 
were  the  same  forces  acting  in  greater 
intensity  ?  The  latter  would  seem  to  be 
the  idea  suggested ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  considered  plausible,  since  surely  we 
have  at  our  command  forces  at  least  as 
intense  as  any  that  could  be  compatible 
with  the  development  or  continuance  of 
life.  If  organic  matter  could  be  origin¬ 
ated  by  the  interactions  of  moisture,  and 
inorganic  matter  in  a  cooling  state,  with 
any  amount  or  any  combination  of  heat, 
light,  and  electricity,  surely  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  imitate  the  process.  I  can¬ 
not  see  that  a  cooling  planet  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  produce  minute  or¬ 
ganisms  than  a  cooling  flask;  and  Dr. 
Bastian's  question  is  full  of  force  and 
pertinence  when  he  asks : — 

“  If  such  synthetic  processes  took  place 
then,  why  should  they  not  take  place  now  ? 
Why  should  the  inherent  molecular  properties 
of  various  kinds  of  matter  have  undergone  so 
much  alteration?”* 

When  we  are  told  that  our  earth  was 
once  a  nebulous  haze,  then  a  fiery 
cloud,  then  a  molten  spheroid,  and  af¬ 
terwards  passed  through  various  differ¬ 
ent  physical  conditions  as  it  cooled,  we 
accept  the  history  as  at  least  possible,  or 
even  highly  probable,  because  in  each  of 
its  steps  there  is  something  that  falls  in 
with  our  previous  knowledge  of  physical 
law  and  action  ;  and  because  each  of 
these  hypothecated  changes  in  physical 
condition  can  be  imitated  experiment¬ 
ally  as  often  as  we  wish.  Very  many,  if 
not  most  of  the  forms  of  matter  can  be 
manifested  in  a  solid,  a  fluid,  or  a  gase¬ 
ous  state,  according  to  temperature, 

*  Beginnings  of  Life,  Preface,  p.  x.  Dr. 
Bastian  is  the  latest,  and  certainly  by  far  the 
most  formidable,  of  the  champions  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  “Spontaneous  Generation.”  His 
volumes  are  full  of  the  records  of  arduous, 
thoughtful,  and  conscientious  work,  and  must 
ever  retain  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  biological  science.  It  is  not  within 
my  present  scope  of  purpose  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  question  ;  they  are  too  e.xtensive 
to  be  introduced  under  the  present  plan.  And, 
moreover,  the  time  is  not  the  most  favorable 
for  justice  to  be  done  to  such  works  as  those 
alluded  to.  The  investigations  of  M.  Pasteur 
and  Professor  Tyndall  have,  for  the  time  being 
at  least,  satisfied  the  majority  of  scientific  men 
that  the  hypothesis  of  Abiogenesis  or  Arche- 
biosis  is  not  necessary  to  account  for  the  facts 
in  question.  It  is  a  subject  obviously  open  to 
experimental  demonstration,  and  perhaps  the 
last  word  has  not  yet  been  said. 
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pressure,  and  other  conditions;  so  far 
therefore  there  is  nothing  either  incredi¬ 
ble  or  unlikely  in  such  a  history  of  the 
physical  development  or  evolution  of  the 
earth. 

It  is  otherwise  when  we  are  authori¬ 
tatively  told  that  the  same  forces  that 
rounded  the  planet  have  developed  the 
organism.  We  ask  for  an  illustradon,  or 
an  imitation  of  the  process,  but  in  vain ; 
nay  more,  it  is  demonstrated  to  us  that 
such  an  imitation  is  absolutely  impossible. 
The  seeker  after  truth  then  naturally  re¬ 
plies,  “  You  have  doubtless  other  reasons 
for  holding  to  this  doctrine  ;  as  it  stands 
at  present,  it  is  but  an  ‘  unverified  theo¬ 
retic  conception,’  and  as  such  can  have 
no  scientific  value,  or  certainly  not  one 
of  sufficient  weight  to  entitle  you  to 
found  upon  it  so  important  a  practical 
doctrine  as  that  of  human  automatism.” 

Professor  Tyndall  has  other  reasons, 
profound,  beautiful,  and  philosophical; 
whether  conclusive  or  not,  it  remains  to 
be  seen.  Having  premised  that  the 
strength  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
does  not  consist  in  experimental  demon¬ 
stration,  but  in  its  general  harmony  with 
scientific  thought,  he  proceeds  : — 

“  Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty 
of  their  dat.a,  and  they  only  yield  to  it  a  provi- 
sional  assent.  They  regard  the  nebular  hy¬ 
pothesis  as  probable,  and  in  the  utter  absence 
of  any  evidence  to  prove  the  act  illegal,  they 
extend  the  method  of  nature  from  the  present 
into  the  past.  Here  the  obser\ed  uniformity 
of  nature  is  their  only  guide.  Within  the  long 
range  of  physical  inquiry,  they  have  never  dis¬ 
cerned  in  nature  the  insertion  of  caprice. 
Throughout  this  range,  the  laws  of  physical 
and  intellectual  continuity  have  run  side  by 
side.  Having  thus  determined  the  elements 
of  their  curve  *  in  a  world  of  observation  and 
experiment,  they  prolong  that  curve  into  an 
antecedent  world,  and  accept  as  probable  the 
unbroken  sequence  of  development  from  the 
nebula  to  the  present  time.”  f 

A  truly  refined  conception  ;  and  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  method  of  supplement¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  direct  evidence  where 

*  “From  a  few  observations  of  a  comet, 
when  it  comes  within  the  range  of  his  tele¬ 
scope,  an  astronomer  can  calculate  its  path  in 
regions  which  no  telescope  can  reach  ;  and  in 
like  manner,  by  means  of  data  furnished  in 
the  narrow  world  of  the  senses,  we  make  our¬ 
selves  at  home  in  other  and  %vider  worlds, 
which  can  be  traversed  by  the  intellect  alone.” 
— Fragments  of  Science,  p.  71. 
t  Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination,  p.  456.' 


this  is  obviously  unattainable.  Hut  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  be  led  away 
either  by  force  of  thought  or  grace  of 
style  into  forgetfulness  of  whither  we  are 
going.  It  must  be  remembered  that  thi.s 
is  the  last  stronghold  of  the  theory  of 
the  material  origin  of  life,  involving  the 
most  essential  and  radical  principle  of 
evolution,  and  its  necessary  corollary. 
Automatism.  Observation  has  failed  to 
give  any  support  to  the  doctrine  ;  exper¬ 
iment  has  demonstrated  its  present  im¬ 
possibility  ;  conjecture  is  valuele.ss  ;  but 
the  “  law  of  continuity”  has  still  to  be 
tested.  Let  us  inquire  what  it  tells  us. 

doing  backwards  from  generation  to 
generation  into  the  far  distant  ages,  and 
passing  “  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
organisms,”  each  form  of  life  in  long  suc¬ 
cession  declares,  in  inarticulate  but  un¬ 
mistakable  language,  “  I  derived  my  life 
from  antecedent  life.”  Hut  we  may  im¬ 
agine  ourselves  finally  to  arrive  at  the 
period  when  the  organisms  appeared 
on  our  globe.  What  do  they  tell  us 
If  there  be  any  such  “  laws  of  physical 
and  intellectual  continuity”  as  have 
been  spoken  of,  extending  across  this 
line,  then  they  also  to  our  interrogation, 
”  Whence  came  ye  must  reply,  “  From 
antecedent  life.”  If  instead  of  this  they 
say,  “  We  are  the  natural  product  of  the 
interactions  of  inorganic  matter  and 
force,”  then  the  “  continuity”  of  thought 
is  no  longer  possible — the  curve  is  brok¬ 
en,  or  becomes  “  transcendental,”  not  to 
be  defined  by  any  mental  equation.  A 
I)ossible  verbal  resource  here  might  be 
to  indicate  a  gradual  and  insensible 
transition  from  the  organic  to  the  inor¬ 
ganic.  Apparently  pointing  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  Professor  Tyndall  continues  : — 

“On  tracing  the  line  of  life  backwards,  we 
see  it  approaching  more  and  more  to  what  we 
call  the  purely  physical  condition.  We  come 
at  length  to  those  organisms  which  I  have 
compared  to  drops  of  oil,  suspended  in  al¬ 
cohol  and  water.  We  reach  the  protogenes  of 
Haeckel,  in  which  we  have  a  type  distinguish¬ 
able  from  a  fragment  of  albumen  only  by  its 
finely  granulated  character.”* 

This  is  a  profoundly  important  state¬ 
ment — one  demanding  the  utmost  atten¬ 
tion,  and  one  in  which,  unless  I  am  great¬ 
ly  mistaken,  there  is  a  misapprehension 
of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  vitiate  the 
entire  argument.  The  protogenes  is  mi- 


*  Belfast  Address,  p.  524. 
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nute,  and  apparently  insignificant ;  it  is 
also  nearly  homogeneous  ;  bat  who  knows 
so  well  as  Professor  Tyndall,  or  who  has 
so  clearly  and  beautifully  demonstrated 
as  he,  that  apparent  homogeneity  is  no 
argument  for  the  absence  of  structure  ? 
This  little  organism  is  either  living  or  not 
living  ;  we  know  of  no  transition  forms  ; 
there  are  none  such  ;  this  would  involve 
a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  living,  as  it 
is  by  the  terms  of  the  case,  it  is  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  living  '‘'‘protoplasm^'  which  pro¬ 
toplasm,  as  Mr.  Huxley  has  demonstrat¬ 
ed,  has  the  same  “  powers  and  facul¬ 
ties,”  the  same  “  form,”  and  the  same 
”  substantial  composition,”  whether  seen 
in  the  “  dull  foraminifer,”  in  those 
“  broad  discs  of  glassy  jelly  which  may 
be  seen  pulsating  through  the  waters  of 
a  calm  sea,”  or  in  “  the  flower  which  a 
girl  wears  in  her  hair,  and  the  blood 
which  courses  through  her  youthful 
veins.” 

There  is  nothing  to  justify  us  in  con¬ 
cluding  that  in  the  protogenes  there  is 
any  approach  whatever  to  the  “  purely 
physical  condition.”  The  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  between  this  ”  fragment  of  al¬ 
bumen”  and  any  inorganic  matter  is  as 
defined,  if  not  as  wide,  as  between  the 
eagle  and  the  rock  on  which  the  eyry  is 
built.  'I'he  protoplasm  of  the  protogenes 
is,  organically  at  least,  as  active  *  as  that 
of  any  other  organism ;  its  formation 
from  inorganic  matter  equally  defies  our 
efforts ;  its  functions  are  as  incapable 
of  expression  by  any  physical  formula. 
On  what  grounds,  then,  scientific  or 
transcendental,  can  we  expect  to  hear 
this  form  of  life  declare,  “  I  came  direct 
from  the  universal  mother  who  brings 
forth  all  things  as  the  fruit  of  her  womb, f 
and  I  own  no  other  parentage  1"  Surely 
in  this  we  should  be  able  to  discern  no 
'‘unbroken  sequence  of  development 
from  the  nebula  to  the  present  time !” 
and  what  has  become  of  the  ”  observed 
uniformity  of  nature  t" 

But  in  nothing  is  the  weakness  of  this 

*  “  Nor  are  such  organisms  insignificant 
by  reason  of  their  want  of  complexity.  It  is 
a  fair  question  whether  the  protoplasm  of 
those  simplest  forms  of  life,  which  people  an 
immense  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
would  not  outweigh  that  of  all  the  higher  living 
beings  which  inhabit  the  land  put  together.” 
— Lay  Sermons,  p.  1 23. 

f  Belfast  Address,  p.  524. 


doctrine  more  manifest  than  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  attempts  so  constantly  made 
to  justify  a  belief,  that  chemistry  will  in 
the  future  be  more  successful  in  forming 
organizable  matter  from  inorganic  ele¬ 
ments  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Professor  Tyndall,  who  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  make  .the  best  of  the 
case,  finds  nothing  more  to  say  than  this  : 

“The  matter  of  the  animal  body  is  that  of 
inorganic  nature.  There  is  no  substance  in 
the  animal  tissues  that  is  not  primarily  derived 
from  the  rocks,  the  water,  and  the  air.  Arc 
the  forces  of  orjjanic  matter,  then,  different  in 
kind  from  those  of  inorganic  matter?  The 
philosophy  of  the  present  day  negatives  the 
question.  It  is  the  compounding,  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  world,  of  forces  belonging  equally  to  the 
inorganic,  that  constitutes  the  mystery  and  the 
miracle  of  vitality.  Every  portion  of  every 
animal  body  may  be  reduced  to  purely  inor¬ 
ganic  matter.  A  perfect  reversal  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  reduction  would  cajry  us  from  the  in¬ 
organic  to  the  organic  ;  and  such  a  reversal  is 
at  least  conceivable  !  !’’* 

An  organism  that  has  to  exist,  and  de¬ 
rives  its  means  of  continuance  from  the 
external  world,  must  of  necessity  consist 
of  the  same  matter  (in  part)  as  that 
world,  under  whatever  theory  of  ontol¬ 
ogy  it  is  supposed  to  exist.  By  no  logi¬ 
cal  process,  however,  can  this  fact  be 
considered  as  absolutely  determining  the 
nature  of  the  forces  operating  upon  it,  or 
inherent  in  it ;  thal  is  an  altogether  in¬ 
dependent  question.  But  the  conclud¬ 
ing  sentence  of  the  last  quotation  con¬ 
tains  certainly  one  of  the  most  marvel¬ 
lous  of  all  the  conceptions  ever  set  forth 
in  scientific  guise.  If  we  imagine  a 
crystal  vase  dashed  to  myriads  of  atoms 
on  the  ground,  a  manuscript  burned  to 
ashes,  a  living  body  killed  by  a  fall  of  a 
thousand  feet  from  a  balloon,  an  explod¬ 
ed  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  a  “  perfect  re¬ 
versal  ”  of  any  of  these  events  or  pro¬ 
cesses,  would  be  in  every  way  as  practi¬ 
cable  as  that  which  is  here  pronounced 
“  at  least  conceivable.”t  The  cause 


*  Vital  it)-,  p.  463. 

f  “  The  first  quantitative  analyses  of  organic 
bodies  were  made  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Th6nard, 
The  substance  to  be  analysed  was  mixed  with 
a  known  weight  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  and 
made  up  into  small  pellets,  which  were 
dropped  one  by  one  through  a  stop-cock  of 
peculiar  construction,  into  an  upright  glass 
tube  heated  to  redness,  the  gas  thereby  pro¬ 
duced  escaping  by  a  lateral  tube,  and  being 
collected  over  mercury,”  &c.,  &c.  Such  is  the 
beginning,  and  only  a  very  small  part  of  the 
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must  indeed  be  considered  hopeless  into 
the  service  of  which  such  suppositions 
as  this  are  pressed. 

And  thus  it  is  seen  that  observation 
and  reason,  experiment  and  analogy, 
alike  refuse  any  support  to  the  doctrine 
that  derives  life  Irom  the  interactions  of 
inorganic  matter  and  force.  Pending 
the  production  of  additional  evidence, 
we  are  entitled,  at  least,  to  hold  it  as 
“  not  proven,”  and  absolutely  to  reject, 
as  a  baseless  conception,  any  other  doc¬ 
trine,  as  that  of  human  Automatism, 
which  is  built  upon  it. 

But  is  this  negative  conclusion  all  that 
can  be  arrived  at  ?  Is  there  nothing 
positive  to  be  known  concerning  the 
origin  of  life  on  the  earth  ?  I  think 
there  is ;  and  that  it  can  be  shown  with 
tolerable  certainty  that  there  is  a  break 
in  the  “  curve”  so  often  alluded  to  ;  and 
that  the  appearance  of  the  earliest  or¬ 
ganic  forms  was  attended  by  phenomena 
which  admit  of  no  explanation  by  any 
combination  of  inorganic  forces. 

“  Not  with  the  vagueness  belonging  to  the 
emotions,  but  with  the  definiteness  belonging 
to  the  understanding,  the  scientific  man  has 
to  put  to  himself  these  questions  regarding 

the  introduction  of  life  upon  the  earth . 

As  far  as  the  eye  of  science  has  hitherto  ranged 
through  nature,  no  intrusion  of  purely  crea¬ 
tive  power  into  any  series  of  phenomena  has 
ever  been  observed.”  * 

I  will  not  further  complicate  a  sufficient¬ 
ly  involved  question  by  insisting  that  ab¬ 
solute  scientific  evidence  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  to  prove  a  “  purely  creative  power” 
as  intruding  at  any  period  of  the  world’s 
history.  This,  however,  may  be  affirmed 
with  certainty,  that  at  a  certain  epoch  in 
that  history  a  neu<  power  or  force  was 
manifested,  a  force  that  was  not  a  con¬ 
tinuation  or  modification  of  any  one  that 
had  previously  existed,  nor,  so  far  as  can 
be  shown, was  it  any  combination  of  these. 
To  avoid  unnecessary  verbiage  and  rep¬ 
etition.  I  will  at  once  call  this  the  “  Or¬ 
ganic  Force,”  not  as  suggesting  a  theory, 
but  merely  for  a  name  by  which  it  may 
be  known. 

Why  is  this  “  organic  force”  entitled 


process  described  in  Watts’  Dictionary-  of 
Chemistry,  a  “  perfect  reversal  ”  of  which  we 
are  asked  to  consider  as  conceivable.  The 
modern  practice  is  almost  indefinitely  more 
complex.  See  also  Contemporary  Ret'iew  for 
September,  pp.  556-8. 

*  Apology  for  the  Belfast  Address,  p.  547. 


to  be  called  a  nnu  power  or  force  t  For 
this  reason,  that  we  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  force  but  from  its  effects,  and 
that  this  force  produces  effects  that  no 
other  known  force  or  combination  of 
forces  can  accomplish.  To  take  but  one 
simple  instance,  the  organic  force  in  veg¬ 
etable  tissue  can  decompose  carbonic 
acid,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  car¬ 
bon  and  oxygen.  Now  this  cannot  be 
effected  by  the  intensification  of  any  one, 
or  by  any  combination,  of  the  ordinary 
forces  of  the  inorganic  world,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  are  not  only  entitled,  but  if  we 
would  be  consistent  we  are  compelled, 
to  recognize  that  w-ith  the  first  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  there  was  manifested  .an 
intrusion  of  some  new  power  into  the 
w'orld  by  whatever  name,  “  cre.ative”  or 
otherwise,  it  may  be  called.  Assuredly 
at  this  point  in  the  world’s  history  there 
was  a  most  noteworthy  disturbance  of 
the  laws  and  direction  of  matter  and 
force, — sudden  and  catastrophical,  not 
gradual  and  imperceptible  ;  for  we  know 
of  no  gradual  transition  from  death  to 
life  ;  and  unless  we  can  suppose  ordinary 
matter  itself  spontaneously  to  assume 
powers  or  faculties  exactly  opposite  to 
those  previously  inherent  in  it,  we  are 
impelled  to  believe  that  this  disturb¬ 
ance,  this  institution  of  an  entirely  new 
order  of  energy,  this  inauguration  of  a 
new  epoch,  this  clothing  of  the  earth 
with  a  living  garment,  was  the  direct  re¬ 
sult  of  a  fiat  from  without,  a  power 
which  was  “  certainly  not  mechanical.” 

I  do  not  know  how  any  candid  inqui¬ 
rer  can  close  his  eyes  to  so  patent  a  fact 
as  this  introduction  of  a  new  force.  It 
is  customary  to  evade  this  necessity  by 
calling  it  chemistry.  Be  it  so  ;  the  name 
will  do  as  well  as  any  other  for  those 
who,  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  an  “  un¬ 
verified  theoretic  conception,”  will  be 
content  to  classify  the  most  opposed 
phenomena  in  one  and  the  same  cate¬ 
gory.  If  life  force  be  chemistry,  it  is  a 
chemistry  unknown  in  our  laboratories  ; 
producing  effects  exactly  the  reverse  of 
most  of  the  chemistry  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  ;  and  residing  only  in  an  or¬ 
ganic  structure,  which  is  indebted  for  its 
properties  to  a  special  endowment,  hand¬ 
ed  down  to  it  through  countless  genera¬ 
tions  and  ages  of  antecedent  life. 

Whatever  test  we  apply  to  this  force, 
it  is  found  to  differ  toto  caelo  from  all 
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known  inorganic  forces.  All  these  can  be 
demonstrated  and  made  evident  10  the 
senses  ;  they  can  be  made  to  pass  from 
one  mass  of  matter  to  another,  by  con¬ 
tact,  by  impulse,  by  radiation,  by  trans¬ 
mission  ;  they  can  be  measured  by  our 
instruments ;  they  can  for  the  most  part 
be  collected  in  volume,  or  in  some  other 
way  accumulated,  and  stored  up  for  use 
at  will.  Can  we  effect  anything  even  re¬ 
motely  resembling  all  this  with  the  or¬ 
ganic  force  or  energy  ?  Can  we  collect 
it,  or  its  component  parts — if  it  be  “  com- 
])ounded  ”  of  inorganic  forces — as  it 
leaves  the  dying  organism  No,  all  this 
is  impossible.  And  if  the  “  mystery  and 
miracle  of  vitality”  be  merely  “  the  com¬ 
pounding,  in  the  organic  world,  of  forces 
equally  belonging  to  the  inorganic,”*  it 
is  evidently  due  from  those  who  assert 
this  doctrine,  that  they  should  show  at 
least  some  resemblance  or  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes  of  actions,  or  that 
they  should  give  some  hint  as  to  how  any 
po.ssible  or  conceivable  combination  of 
inorganic  forces  can  be  made,  even  in 
thought,  to  represent  the  actions  of  a  liv¬ 
ing  organism.  As  this  has  never  been 
done  and  can  never  be  done,  the  asser¬ 
tion  must  i)ass,  amongst  the  rest,  as  in¬ 
dicating  a  relation  which  ought  to  be  true 
in  order  to  su])port  the  theory  of  Evolu¬ 
tion  ;  but  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  scientific  foundation. 

One  point  remains  to  be  noticed, 
which  will  still  more  clearly  mark  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  vital  or  organic,  and  any 
form  of  inorganic,  force ;  which  will,  in 
fact,  if  demonstrated,  prove  the  existence 
of  a  chasm  between  the  two  orders  of 
energy  that  cannot,  even  dialectically,  be 
bridged  over.  I  refer  to  certain  consid¬ 
erations  connected  with  the  great  dis¬ 
covery  of  modern  times,  the  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  and  correlation  of 
forces.  It  will  be  necessary  briefly  to 
state  what  these  doctrines  are,  and  then 
to  inquire  what  are  their  relations  to  or¬ 
ganic  force.  With  regard  to  the  “  Con¬ 
servation  of  Force,”  Helmholtz  thus  for¬ 
mulates  it ;  — 

“  The  total  quantity  of  ail  the  forces  captible 
of  work  in  the  whole  universe  remains  eternal 
and  unchanged  throughout  all  their  changes. 
All  change  in  nature  amounts  to  this — that 


*  Vitality,  p.  562. 
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force  can  change  its  form  and  locality  without 
its  quantity  being  changed.  The  universe 
possesses,  once  for  all,  a  store  of  force  which 
is  not  altered  by  any  change  of  phenomena, 
can  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished,  and 
which  maintains  any  change  which  takes  place 
on  it.”  * 

An  important  position,  and  one  that  is 
susceptible  of  scientific  demonstration, 
so  far  as  observations  on  finite  quanti¬ 
ties  can  determine  the  conditions  of  the 
infinite.  But  we  are  more  particularly 
interested  in  the  question  of  the  Cor¬ 
relation  of  forces,  a  doctrine  the  beauty 
and  importance  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated — one  that  forms  the 
basis  of  all  modern  philosophical 
thought  on  physical  subjects,  and  that  is 
associated  almost  as  a  ”  household  word  ” 
with  the  name  of  oiir  distinguished  coun¬ 
tryman,  Sir  W.  R.  Grove.  In  his  own 
words,  its  bearing  and  tendency  are  thus 
sketched  : — 

“  Light,  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  mo¬ 
tion,  and  chemical  affinity,  are  ail  convertible 
material  affections ;  assuming  either  as  the 
cause,  one  of  the  others  will  be  the  effect  ; 
thus  heat  may  be  said  to  produce  electricity, 
electricity  to  produce  heat,  magnetism  to  pro¬ 
duce  electricity,  electricity  magnetism,  and  so 
of  the  rest.  Cause  and  effect,  therefore,  in 
their  abstract  relation  to  these  forces,  are 
words  solely  of  convenience.  \Vc  are  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  ultimate  generating 
power  of  each  and  all  of  them,  and  probably 
shall  ever  remain  so  ;  we  can  only  ascertain 
the  }wrma  of  their  action  ;  we  must  huntbly 
refer  their  causation  to  one  omnipresent  influ¬ 
ence,  and  content  ourselves  with  studying 
their  effects,  and  developing,  by  experiment, 
their  mutual  relations."  f 

Following  out  in  a  little  fuller  detail 
the  application  of  this  doctrine,  we  learn 
that,  beginning  with  any  one  of  these 
physical  forces,  we  may  form  cycles 
of  greater  or  less  comprehensiveness, 
each  one  bringing  us  back  to  the  point 
whence  we  started.  Thus  beginning 
with  mechanical  motion,  we  can  observe 
its  conversion  into  heat  ;  and  this  heat 
may  be  either  at  once  reconverted  into 
motion,  or  it  may  give  rise  to  light,  to 
electricity,  or  to  chemical  affinity.  The 
cycles  may  embrace  two,  three,  or  all  of 
these  forms  of  force.  Motion  nviy  pro¬ 
duce  heat  or  light ;  light  or  heat  may 
jrroduce  chemical  affinity  ;  this  In  turn 

*  Popular  Lectures,  p.  360. 

f  The  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces. 
Preface  to  5th  edition,  p.  xiv. 
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may  produce  electricity,  and  this  mag¬ 
netism  ;  whence,  again,  we  may  derive 
mechanical  motion.  The  order  of  the 
elements  of  the  cycle  may  be  almost  in¬ 
definitely  changed.  Probably,  were  our 
means  of  investigation  perfect,  v»-e  might 
observe  the  immediate  production  of  any 
one  term  of  the  series  by  any  other.  The 
quantities  of  the  resultant  forces  are  also 
definite  and  constant. 

It  is  in  attempting  to  incorporate  organ¬ 
ic  force  into  this  cycle  of  transformations 
that  by  our  entire  failure  we  arrive  at 
the  conviction  that  life,  in  its  essence,  is 
something  beyond  any  combination  of 
physical  forces  ;  in  short,  that  life  has 

NO  PHYSICAL  CORRELATE. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  no  one  will  con¬ 
tend  that  the  organic  force  is  directly 
interchangeable  with  any  one  *  term  of 
the  series,  therefore  in  so  far  at  least  it 
differs  from  any  physical  force ;  for  in 
the  cycles  alluded  to  one  force  only  was 
required  to  produce  another,  not  a  com¬ 
bination  of  several.  But  is  the  organic 
force  interchangeable  with  any  number  or 
any  combination  of  the  other  forces  t 
This  requires  careful  consideration  ;  the 
negative  answer,  however,  cannot  be 
doubtful. 

Each  individual  action  of  an  organism 
will  have  its  physical  correlate  ;  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  an  organism  will  produce  heat 
not  the  less  that  it  is  an  organism  ;  chem¬ 
ical  changes  will  produce  electric  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  organism  as  well  as  outside 
it ;  but  the  force  itself  which  underlies, 
originates,  combines,  and  utilizes  all 
these  single  manifestations,  is  something 
which  has  no  known  or  conceivable  cor¬ 
relative. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  that  “  life" 
is  but  the  sum  of  the  individual  actions 
of  an  organism,  and  that  the  sum  of  the 
correlates  of  these  would  represent  the 
correlate  of  a  living  organism.  The  po¬ 
sition  is  untenable  ;  but  a  full  discussion 

*  Oken  certainly  asserts  that  “galvanism  is 
the  principle  of  life,”  and  that  “there  is  no 
other  vital  force  than  the  galvanic  polarity.” — 
r hysiophilosophy,  sec.  884.  He  also  proceeds 
to  say  that  “organism  is  galvanism  residing 
in  a  thoroughly  homogeneous  mass  ...  a 
galvanic  pile,  pounded  into  atoms,  must  be¬ 
come  alive.  In  this  manner  nature  brings 
forth  organic  bodies.”  But  these  instructive 
details  were  written  under  “a  kind  of  impira- 
tiofi." 


of  it  would  lead  us  away  into  irrelevant 
issues.  It  is  not  contended  by  the  most 
ardent  believers  in  evolution  that  we  can 
trace  with  any  accuracy  the  correlations 
of  living  force. 

But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  everything  that  can  be  claimed,  it 
is  still  evident  that  there  is  no  true  "  cor¬ 
relation,”  in  any  definite  or  scientific 
sense,  between  life  and  any  of  the  forces 
commonly  known  as  inorganic.  For 
whilst  organic  force  can  give  origin  to, 
or,  we  may  even  say,  can  be  converted 
into,  the  various  forms  of  physical  force, 
the  converse  does  not  hold  good ;  no 
physical  force  or  combination  of  forces 
can  be  reconverted  into  organic  force ; 
so  that  whilst  the  relations  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  physical  forces  represent  a  closed 
curve  or  cycle  continually  returning 
upon  itself,  the  introduction  of  organic 
force  into  any  point  in  the  series  carries 
the  line  off  into  infinitude,  and  renders 
the  curve  as  incapable  of  closure  as  a 
parabolic  projection.  The  “  reciprocity” 
is  one-sided. 

^Ir.  Herbert  Spencer  deals  with  this 
question  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  of 
which  we  have  already  seen  one  or  two 
examples.  He  commences  by  acknowl¬ 
edging  candidly  the  difficulty  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  thus  continues  : — 

“  Involved  as  are  the  phenomena  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  dchnitc 
quantitative  relation  can  in  each  case,  or  in¬ 
deed  in  any  case,  be  shown  between  the  forces 
expended  in  successive  phases.  We  have  not 
adequate  data  for  this ;  and  probably  shall 
never  have  them.  .  .  .  The  most  we  can  hope 
is  to  establish  a  qualitative  relation,  that  is  in¬ 
definitely  quantitative — quantitative  in  so  far 
as  involving  something  like  a  due  proportion 
between  causes  and  effects.  If  this  can  be 
done,  however,  some  progress  will  be  made 
towards  the  solution  of  our  problem.”* 

After  some  details  of  evolution  of  in¬ 
organic  bodies  under  conditions  for  which 
“  it  is  impossible  to  assign  a  reason, 
but  which  are  all  traced  ultimately  to  a 
“  still  progressing  motion”  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  earth  to¬ 
wards  their  respective  centres  of  gravity, 
he  sets  forth  this  position — “  That  the 
forces  exhibited  in  vital  actions,  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  animal,  are  similarly  derived,  is 
so  obvious  a  deduction  from  the  facts  of 

*  First  Principles,  chap.  ix. 

f  Ibid.  p.  366. 
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organic  chemistry,  that  it  will  meet  with 
ready  acceptance  from  readers  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  those  facts.”* 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  this 
acceptance  will  follow  most  naturally 
from  these  facts  of  organic  chemistry” 
as  known  and  set  forth  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  One  of  these  so-called  facts 
refers  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  and  water  by  vegetable  tissue,  and 
is  stated  as  follows  ; — “  To  overcome  the 
l)Owerful  affinities  which  hold  their  ele¬ 
ments  together,  requires  the  expenditure 
of  force,  and  this  force  is  supplied  by 
the  sun.”  f 

On  such  science  and  on  such  facts  is 
the  modern  “  Constructive  Philosophy” 
built  up  !  The  plain  and  simple  answer 
to  this  statement  is,  that  the  sun  does  not 
supply  the  required  force.  The  sun 
might  beat  for  thousands  of  years  upon 
carbonic  acid  and  water  without  alter¬ 
ing  their  chemical  constitution  in  the 
least.  The  analytic  force  is  inherent  in 
an  organism,  which  performs  what  no 
combination  of  inorganic  forces  can 
effect.  'I'he  sun’s  rays  stimulate  and  fa¬ 
vor  this  action,  but  are  not  even  essential 
as  an  accessory  to  their  production. 
Hear  Mr.  Huxley: — 

"Take,  for  example,  the  singular  fact  that 
yeast  will  increase  indefinitely  when  grown  in 
the  dark  in  water  containing  only  tartrate  of 
ammonia,  a  small  per-centage  of  mineral  salts, 
and  sugar.  Out  of  these  materials  the  toruhe 
will  manufacture  nitrogenous  protoplasm, 
cellulose,  and  fatty  matters,  in  any  quantity, 
although  they  arc  wholly  deprived  of  those 
rays  of  the  sun,  the  influence  of  which  is 
esscnti.al  to  the  growth  of  ordinary  plants. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
lately  as  to  how  the  living  organisms  buried 
beneath  two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  of 
water,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  almost 
deprived  of  light,  live.  If  any  of  them  possess 
the  same  powers  as  yeast  (and  the  same  capa¬ 
city  of  living  without  light  is  exhibited  by 
some  other  fungi),  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
difficulty  about  the  matter,”  $ 

Mr.  Spencer  proceeds  to  state  that 
“  the  irresistible  inference  is  that  the 
forces  by  which  plants  abstract  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  their  tissues  from  surrounding 
inorganic  compounds — the  forces  by 
which  they  grow  and  carry  on  their  func¬ 
tions — are  forces  that  previously  existed 
as  solar  radiations”  (p.  272).  From  that 


*  First  Principles,  p.  271.  f  Loc.  cit. 
t  Critiques  and  Addresses,  p.  90. 


point  there  is  naturally  but  little  difficul¬ 
ty  in  arriving  at  a  (jualitative  correlation, 
at  least,  for  the  organic  force ;  and  after 
traversing  a  dense  jungle  of  verbiage,  in 
which  revelations  of  the  same  scientific- 
value  as  that  just  quoted  abound,  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  emerges  into  the  open 
country  with  a  declaration  concerning 
“  the  forces  called  vital,  which  n>e  have 
seen  (!)  to  be  correlates  of  the  forces 
called  physical.”  * 

Subsequently,  by  virtue  of  much  repe¬ 
tition,  the  doctrine  is  considered  to  be  so 
far  established  that  it  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  further  argument ;  and  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Now  that  the  transformation  and  equiva¬ 
lence  of  forces  is  seen  by  men  of  science  to 
hold  not  only  throughout  all  inorganic  actions, 
but  throughout  all  organic  actions  ;  now  that 
even  mental  changes  are  recognized  as  the 
correlatives  of  cerebral  changes,  which  also 
conform  to  this  principle  ;  and  now  that  there 
must  be  admitted  the  corollary,  that  all  actions 
going  on  in  a  society  are  measured  by  certain 
antecedent  energies,  which  disappear  in  effect¬ 
ing  them,  while  they  themselves  become  actual 
or  potential  energies  from  which  subsequent 
actions  arise ;  it  is  strange  that  there  should 
not  have  arisen  the  consciousness  that  these 
highest  phenomena  are  to  be  studied  as  lower 
phenomena  have  been  studied — not,  of  course, 
after  the  same  physical  methods,  but  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  same  principles.”  f 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  that  this  pas¬ 
sage,  perhaps  as  full  of  unverified  as¬ 
sumptions  as  any  equal  number  of  words 
in  the  English  language,  occurs  in  a 
chapter  especially  devoted  to  holding  up- 
to  reprobation  and  ridicule  the  practice 
of  forming  and  expressing  opinions  be¬ 
fore  having  duly  considered  the  grounds 
on  which  any  such  opinions  should  be 
based,  or  without  having  the  power  to 
estimate  the  facts  which  bear  upon  them. 
From  what  has  been  said  before  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  until  the  convertibility  of  in¬ 
organic  into  organic  force  can  be  dem¬ 
onstrated,  no  “  correlation”  between  the 
two  can  be  recognized,  and  therefore  can 
only  be  seen  by  men  of  science”  in  the 
form  of  an  assertion  or  a  theoretic  con¬ 
ception.  It  is  still  more  cert.ain,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  that  “  mental  changes”  are  not 
“  correlatives^  in  any  demonstrable  or 
scientific  sense,  of  “cerebral  changes;” 
but  the  whole  domain  of  psychology  I 

*  Op.  cit.  p.  278. 

f  The  Study  of  Sociologj-,  p.  6. 
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wish  to  defer  to  a  future  occasion,  as  it 
is  too  important  and  extensive  to  be 
treated  as  a  mere  collateral  issue ;  and 
the  same  considerations  apply  to  the 
sociolofiical  question  introduced  in  the 
third  clause.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Spencer  has  hitherto  failed  to 
adduce  any  valid  evidence,  or  even  any 
strong  inferential  reason  for  believing, 
that  either  life  or  thought  have  any  de¬ 
finable  correlative  in  the  inorganic 
world. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  in¬ 
quiry,  I  wish  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  mode  in  which  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  establish  the  existence  of 
a  special  “  organic  force”  and  certain 
methods  now  of  universal  application  in 
physical  science. 

In  all  modern  investigations  into  the 
nature  and  properties  of  the  impondera¬ 
bles,  especially  light  and  heat,  we  find  a 
certain  ether  occupying  a  prominent 
position  as  the  substratum  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena,  concerning  which  I  will  quote 
a  few  sentences  from  Professor  Tyndall's 
lectures  on  ”  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Mo¬ 
tion” — lectures  which  will  be  esteemed 
models  of  scientific  thought  and  demon¬ 
stration  so  long  as  science  is  remem¬ 
bered. 

“According  to  the  theory  now  universally 
received,  light  consists  of  a  vibratory  motion 
of  the  molecules  of  the  luminous  body ;  but 
how  is  this  motion  transmitted  to  our  organs 
of  sight?  Sound  has  tlie  air  as  its  medium, 
and  a  close  examination  of  the  phenomena 
of  light,  by  the  most  refined  and  demonstra¬ 
tive  experiments,  has  led  philosophers  to  the 
conclusion  that  space  is  occupied  by  a  sub¬ 
stance  almost  infinitely  elastic,  through  which 
the  pulses  of  light  make  their  way.  .  .  . 

“The  luminous  ether  fills  stellar  space  ;  it 
makes  the  universe  a  whole,  and  renders  pos¬ 
sible  the  intercommunication  of  light  and  en- 
erg)’  between  star  and  star.  But  the  subtle 
substance  penetrates  further ;  it  surrounds 
the  very  atoms  of  solid  and  liquid  sub¬ 
stances.  ..." 

This  ether  also,  “  whose  motions  are 
the  light  of  the  universe,”  is  itself  invis¬ 
ible  ;  it  is  imponderable  and  impalpable  ; 
it  cannot  be  isolated,  nor  compressed, 
sior  attenuated,  nor  exhausted,  no^  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  space.  It  is  of  “  almost 
infinite  tenuity,”  and  yet  its  “  properties 
are  those  of  a  solid  rather  than  of  a  gas. 
It  resembles  jelly  rather  than  air."  * 


•  Fragments  of  Science,  p.  4. 


But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  do  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
properties  of  this  ether  ?  By  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  philosophical  process, 
which  consists  in  reasoning  backwards 
from  effects  to  causes  or  substrata — from 
phenomena  to  that  which  underlies 
them.  Light  and  heat  are  demon.strated 
to  be  modes  of  motion,  tremors,  undula¬ 
tions,  or  vibrations.  But  where  motion 
is,  there  must  be  something  that  moves  ; 
what  is  that  something  in  the  case  of 
light Sound  consists  of  movements  of 
air ;  but  undulations  of  air  will  not  ac¬ 
count  lor  the  phenomena  of  light,  nor 
will  any  form  of  motion  of  any  of  the 
ponderable  matters  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted.  ,  Thought  following  thought 
in  this  manner,  at  last  brings  the  investi¬ 
gator  face  to  face  with  the  inevitable 
supposition  that  all  space  is  filled  with 
this  substance  “  of  almost  infinite  tenui¬ 
ty  not  because  he  can  demonstmte  it ; 
but  because  nothing  else  joill  fulfil  the 
couiiitions  or  account  for  the  phetwmena. 

Now  suppose  an  objector  says,  ”  Mat¬ 
ter,  I  know,  and  force  I  know,  but  what 
is  this  You  call  it  substance,  but  that 
cannot  be  allowed.  All  the  substance 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  can  be 
weighed,  or  measured,  or  handled,  or  in 
some  other  way  be  made  evident  to  the 
senses  in  a  concrete  form.  Nature  is 
uniform  in  her  action,  and  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  matter  with  such  ncg.ative  qualities 
as  those  of  ether,  because  the  exigencies 
of  your  hypothesis  require  it.  Your 
ether  is  an  incomprehensible  and  there¬ 
fore  intolerable  paradox.  You  say  that 
light  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  un¬ 
dulations  of  any  known  jionderable  mat¬ 
ter.  That  is  possible  in  the  present  state 
of  science  ;  but  no  doubt  sometime  you 
will  know  better  how  to  arrange  ordinary 
matter  so  as  to  produce  the  necessary 
undulations.  Therefore  the  theory  of 
ether  is  an  extinct  belief  *  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  a  remonstrance  as 
this  1  Without  doubt  it  would  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  altogether  unworthy  of  an  answer, 
and  very  justly  so  treated. 

Mutatis  mutandis,  the  argument  may 
apply  to  the  theory  of  a  vital  or  organic 

,  *  It  is  a  favorite  formula  of  Mr.  Herbert 

Spencer’s,  when  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of 
Special  Creation,  to  say  that  it  belongs  to  a 
family  of  extinct  beliefs. 
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“  substance”  or  force.  We  meet  with 
certain  phenomena  differing  most  widely* 
from,  and  in  many  cases  opposed  to.  those 
of  the  inorganic  world — undulations, 
vibrations,  motions,  special  chemical 
jiowers,  to  say  nothing  of  more  obscure 
and  complicated  manifestations.  We 
know  (or  think  after  many  attempts  that 
we  know)  that  no  arrangement  or  com¬ 
bination  of  any  of  those  matters  or  forces 
which  we  call  inorganic  will  produce 
these  effects.  We  hypothecate,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  another  special  force,  not  cor¬ 
related  to  those  of  the  inorganic  w’orld 
in  the  same  way  that  these  are  correlat¬ 
ed  to  each  other ;  and  as  a  name  to 
know  it  by  wc  call  it  the  Vital  or  Or¬ 
ganic  Force.  Is  this  in  any  way  more 
unphilosophical  than  the  hypothesis  of 
an  Ether 

And  when  we  go  back  far  beyond  the 
records  of  geological  time,  and  stand  in 
imagination  on  the  line  that  marks  the 
beginning  of  life  on  our  earth  ;  when  we 
see  on  one  side  of  this  line  matter  obey¬ 
ing  only  simple  and  easily  formulated 
laws,  and  on  the  other  the  same  matter 
assuming  complex  forms  and  functions 
not  to  be  imitated  by  any  human  skill  or 
science,  not  reducible  to  any  mechanical 
formula,  not  explicable  by  any  play  of 
molecular  attractions  and  repulsions ; 
when  we  are  unable  to  coniprehend  that 
this  matter  can  have  spontaneously  as¬ 
sumed  these  wondrous  faculties  and  en¬ 
dowments,  it  is,  perhaps,  not  an  unphi- 


losophic  spirit  that  leads  us  reverently  to 
trace  in  these  phenomena  the  presence 
of  a  power  that — 

“  Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all 
extent, 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent.” 

.\nd  whilst  lost  in  wonder  at  the  infinite¬ 
ly  varied  forms  of  beauty  everywhere 
arising,  and  the  ever-changing  yet  ever- 
perfect  adaptations  of  structure  to  func¬ 
tion,  of  organism  to  environment,  telling 
of  an  intelligence  and  a  constructive 
power  in  ‘comparison  with  which  the 
most  exalted  of  human  faculties  are  but 
vanishing  quantities  ;  were  we  then  per¬ 
mitted  to  ask  this  new-sprung  life 
whence  it  came  and  what  was  its  origin, 
it  would  be  in  no  spirit  of  superstition 
or  vain  belief,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  strictest  rules  of  inductive  philoso¬ 
phy,  that  we  should  expect  to  hear  the 
answer,  “  The  Hand  that  made  us  is  Di¬ 
vine.” 

P.  S. — I  have  but  just  discovered  that  I  owe 
an  apology  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  for  an  un¬ 
intentional  misrepresentation  of  his  views  at 
p.  546  of  my  previous  paper.  The  passage  in 
question  was  unfortunately  taken  at  second¬ 
hand  from  a  work  of  high  character,  where  it 
was  especially  emphasized  as  illustrating  the 
mode  of  development  of  living  from  uon-lhing 
matter.  It  really  refers  to  the  action  of  light 
upon  already  formed  organic  matter.  That  it  is 
but  little  more  comprehensible  when  so  read, 
can  neither  excuse  nor  extenuate  the  grave 
literarj-  fault  of  using  an  unverified  quotation, 
for  which  1  express  my  sincere  regret. — Con- 
temporary  Review. 


A  RHYMER’S  WISH. 

When  Death  with  no  unwelcome  touch 
Shall  free  my  weary  sprite, 

I  would  not  be  lamented  much. 

Nor  yet  forgotten  quite. 

Let  Art  devise  no  sounding  mask 
.Vffliction’s  voice  to  aid ; 

The  softest  sigh  is  all  I  ask 
To  soothe  my  wistful  shade. 

The  tribute  of  a  silent  tear 
Would  satisfy  the  claim 

Of  one  who  found  few  friendships  here, 
.And  never  dreamt  of  fame. 

No  marble  mound  to  load  my  breast 
Should  I  arise  to  sue. 

Would  Love  his  constancy  attest 
With  a  fresh  flower  or  two. 
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While  Memory,  from  her  grassy  seat, 

Might  now  and  then  incline 
O’er  the  mute  rhymster  to  repeat 
A  verse  of  his, — a  line. 

With  such  memorials  to  endear 
Some  lone,  sepulchral  spot, 

I  should  not  wake  too  sad  a  tear, 

Xor  yet  he  quite  forgot. 

The  Spectator. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TURK. 
BV  EDWIN  DE  LEON.* 


.V  LITTLE  more  than  four  centuries 
ago,  a  Burgundian  gentleman,  Bertrand 
de  la  Bixqueire  by  name,  travelled  on  a 
political  mission  throTigh  the  greater  part 
of  the  then  Ottoman  dominions,  and 
subsequently  published  the  impresssion 
and  incidents  of  his  travel  in  partibus 
infidclium.  Among  other  points  of  in¬ 
terest,  visited  and  described  by  him,  was 
Adrianople,  then,  and  for  twenty  years 
.after,  the  chief  seat  of  government  of  the 
Ottoman  rulers,  Constantinople  having 
been  wrested  from  the  Creek  Emperors 
a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  At  the 
former  capital  he  was  graciously  accord¬ 
ed  several  interviews  with  the  Grand 
Turk,  or  ‘  Soldan,’  who  kept  his  court 
there,  and  who  app>ears  to  have  been 
very  much  of  a  Tartar  in  temper  as  well 
as  in  blood. 

The  Burgundian  Knight  draws  the 
portrait  of  this  potentate  with  photo¬ 
graphic  fidelity  and  apparent  fairness ; 
and  from  it  we  may  judge  what  manner 
of  man  this  ‘  Grand  Turk  ’  really  was. 

I  This  Sultan  was  Amurath  II.,  father 
to  the  more  famous  Mahomet  II.,  who 
captured  Constantinople,  or  Byzantium, 
and  built  up  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe. 

The  Burgundian  envoy,  who  had  been 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  of  observation 
(as  the  Turkish  advance  was  beginning 
to  disquiet  Christendom),  in  his  Memoirs 
describes  both  the  court  and  the  person¬ 
al  peevdiarities  of  the  Soldan,  with  much 
minuteness  of  detail,  from  personal  ob- 
ser\’ation. 

His  description  of  the  ‘  Grand  Turk  ’ 
is  as  follows : 


[*  Many  years  U.  S.  Consul  in  Eg)-pt.] 


During  my  stay  at  Adrianople  I  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  making  acquaintance  of  several 
persons  who  had  resided  at  his  court,  and 
consequently  knew  him  well,  who  told  me 
many  particulars  about  him.  In  the  first 
place,  as  I  have  seen  him  frequently,  I  shall 
say  that  he  is  a  little,  short,  thick  man,  with 
the  physiognomy  of  a  Tartar.  He  has  a  broad 
and  brown  face,  high  cheek  bones,  a  round 
beard,  a  great  and  crooked  nose,  and  little 
eyes.  His  favorite  amusements  arc  h.awking, 
hunting,  and  drinking. 

It  is  evident  that  the  head  of  Islam  of 
that  day  did  not  observe  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  law  in  regard  to  the  fluid  refresh¬ 
ments  of  which  he  partook. 

Even  at  that  early  day  the  'I’urkish 
power  was  so  great  and  so  threatening, 
that  the  Burgundian,  alter  thus  describ¬ 
ing  him,  goes  on  to  say  : 

Fortunately  he  has  no  great  passion  for 
war  ;  for  in  fact  he  has  thus  far  met  with  such 
trifling  resistance  from  Christendom,  that  were 
he  to  employ  all  his  power  and  wealth  on  this 
object,  it  would  be  easy  for  him  to  conquer 
great  part  of  it.  Whenever  his  soldiers  go  on 
an  expedition,  and  make  a  capture  of  slaves, 
he  has  the  right  of  choosing  one  out  of  every 
five.  They  say  he  is  verj'  generous  .  .  .  He 
loves  liquor,  and  those  who  drink  hard.  As 
for  himself,  he  can  easily  quaff  off  from  ten  to 
twelve  gondils  of  wine,  which  amount  to  six 
or  seven  quarts.  When  he  has  drunk  much  he 
becomes  generous  and  distributes  great  gifts. 
His  attendants,  therefote.  are  very  happy  when 
they  hear  him  call  for  wine. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  son  of  this 
Sultan  verified  the  correctness  of  Bert¬ 
rand’s  judgment  and  the  good  grounds 
for  his  fears  by  the  capture  of  Byzanti¬ 
um,  the  capital  and  centre  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world  of  that  day,  to  the  confusion 
and  terror  of  all  Christendom  besides. 
The  conqueror  immediately  overran  and 
appropriated  most  of  the  remaining  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and 
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built  upon  its  ruins  the  tottering  fabric 
of  Turkish  power  in  Europe,  now  slowly 
but  surely  crumbling  into  ruins,  and  al¬ 
ready  in  part  disintegrated  by  the  suc¬ 
cessful  rebellion  of  Greece,  and  the  quasi¬ 
independence  of  such  provinces  as  own 
but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  Constan¬ 
tinople. 

The  vitality  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in 
Europe  i.s  a  perplexing  problem  to  those 
who  have  most  closely  watched  its  vary¬ 
ing  phases  for  the  last  half-century,  each 
succeeding  decade  of  which  seemed  des¬ 
tined  to  witness  its  dissolution.  Yet 
‘  the  Sick  Man  ’  at  Stamboul  has  not 
only  survived  his  over-officious  physi¬ 
cian,  Czar  Nicholas,  and  his  ‘  nearest 
friend ’the  Emperor  Napoleon,  but  to¬ 
day  seems  to  have  a  good  deal  of  fight 
in  him  under  a  complication  of  maladies 
equally  chronic  and  incurable,  and  con¬ 
stantly  aggravated  by  the  patient’s  im- 
jirudences.  The  Turk  truly  presents  a 
puzzling  case  to  his  civilized  brethren,  to 
whom  a  continuance  of  life  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  would  be  impossible,  even 
were  it  desirable.  Corruption,  like  a 
( ancer,  has  long  been  eating  into  the 
very  vitals  of  Turkey  in  all  its  adminis¬ 
trative  and  executive  departments ;  and 
successive  Sultans,  with  their  mouths  full 
of  phrases  of  reform,  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  profuse  and  profligate  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  wilful  waste  of  the  resources  of 
the  empire,  by  grinding  taxation  of  its 
impoverished  population,  Mussulman 
and  Christian,  and  reckless  squandering 
of  the  large  loans  which  the  greedy  usury 
of  Europe  still  furnished  on  such  re¬ 
maining  securities  as  the  Turk  could  yet 
rake  up  from  his  diminishing  resources. 

If  ever  the  terrible  Scriptural  image  of 
the  ‘  whited  sepulchre  ’  was  applicable 
to  a  nation,  it  long  has  been  to  Tur’xey. 
.\nd  yet,  in  the  great  family  of  nations, 
she  is  but  a  younger  sister ;  her  decay 
and  decrepitude  are  not  due  to  age  :  the 
Turkish  empire  has  become  rotten  ere  it 
was  ripe.  Its  only  period  of  vigor, 
health,  and  progress  was  in  its  early 
youth ;  and,  following  the  usual  law  of 
development,  that  the  most  perfect  fruits 
of  body  and  mind  are  those  which  are 
the  most  slowly  developed  and  ripened, 
the  rapid  rise  of  the  Ottoman  race  has 
been  succeeded  by  as  rapid  a  decline, 
until  the  vanishing  point  of  that  race, 
from  its  European  field  at  least,  seems 


plainly  perceptible — a  question  now  of 
years  only,  not  of  generations. 

For  the  Ottoman  Empire,  so  short  a 
time  since  a  terror  to  Christendom, 
whom  she  menaced  with  sword  and  cres¬ 
cent,  is  now  a  suitor  and  a  suppliant  in 
the  antechambers  of  European  monarchs 
for  her  territorial  integrity,  and  an  im¬ 
portunate  beggar  in  the  money  markets 
for  the  very  means  wherewith  to  live, 
while  her  great  line  of  Sultans  ends  in  a 
madman  and  an  imbecile.  Seldom  has 
the  irony  of  fate  been  more  strongly 
manifested  than  in  the  history  of  the 
successors  of  Amurath,  whose  thirst,  and 
not  whose  courage  or  genius,  seems  to 
have  descended  to  the  two  last  degene¬ 
rate  scions  of  his  line — the  dead  Abd- 
ul-Aziz  and  the  languishingly-living  Mu¬ 
rad.  At  this  moment,  therefore,  a  true 
sketch  of  the  Turk,  as  he  was  and  as  he 
is,  divested  of  the  glamour  which  Poetry 
and  Fiction  (the  latter  often  masquerad¬ 
ing  in  the  dress  of  History)  have  thrown 
like  a  halo  around  him,  may  be  wort’i 
looking  at. 

The  Turk  never  was,  even  partially, 
understood  in  nature  and  character  until 
very  recently ;  and  the  Crimean  War 
first  dissipated  many  popular  delusions 
concerning  him  which  poets  in  verse, 
such  as  Monckton  Milnes,  and  prose 
poets,  such  as  the  author  of  Eothen,  had 
done  their  best  to  perpetuate.  While  he 
was  invested  with  a  romantic  interest, 
which  there  really  was  nothing  in  his  ac¬ 
tual  life  and  character  to  justify,  he  was 
also  painted  much  blacker  in  manners 
and  morals  than  there  was  any  fair  war¬ 
rant  for.  The  truth  concerning  him  lies 
between  these  two  extremes.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  no  more  unsentiment¬ 
al  and  unimaginative  being  belonging  to 
the  human  family  than  your  Turk  ever 
has  been  and  ever  will  be.  He  is  the 
human  incarnation  o  animality  ;  of  fact 
undisturbed  by  any  fancies,  save  those 
engendered  of  opium,  tobacco,  or  has- 
cheesch ;  and  never  raising  his  eyes, 
thoughts,  or  heart  above  the  low  level  of 
his  animal  wants  and  desires.  A  sen¬ 
sualist  by  nature  and  by  training,  his 
wants  and  wishes  are  of  the  earth, 
earthy. 

To  all  Eastern  travellers  who  have 
seen  and  known  the  modern  Turk  and 
the  later  Sultans,  the  great  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  the 
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‘  high  Turk  ’  (for  the  peasantr>'  still  re¬ 
tain  the  old  type)  when  contrasted  with 
this  description  of  Amuraih,  must  prove 
puzzling,  and  perhaps  incredible.  The 
]>hysical  type  of  the  race  among  the 
higher  orders  and  inhabitants  of  cities 
now  is  totally  the  reverse  of  the  old. 
The  characteristic  modem  Turkish  gen¬ 
tleman  is  fair,  fat,  florid,  with  reddish 
beard  and  blue  eyes  ;  large  and  heavy  of 
frame,  and  with  no  trace  of  the  Tartar, 
either  in  face  or  figure,  remaining  to  in¬ 
dicate  his  origin.  For  the  Turk  was 
tiriginally  a  Turcoman,  of  Tartar  lineage, 
when  he  came  down,  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold,  from  his  mountain  home,  on  the 
fertile  valleys  of  Europe,  and  with  fire 
and  sword  established  his  empire  there. 
The  modem  Turk  has  small  and  regular 
teatures,  and  in  the  new  Stamboul  dress 
— which  is  a  compromise  between  a  po¬ 
liceman’s  uniform  and  a  head-waiter’s, 
with  only  the  red  tarbouche  as  an  East¬ 
ern  adjunct — resembles,  outwardly,  a 
shabby-genteel  FLuropean.  The  change 
of  costume  does  not  improve  his  person¬ 
al  appearance  ;  and  the  'l  urk  who  looks 
majestic  in  his  own  flowing  robes  and 
lull  garments  is  by  no  means  so  impos¬ 
ing  a  person  in  the  ‘  Frank  dress  ’  which 
has  been  adopted  at  Stamboul  and  in 
Egypt.  'I’he  common  soldiers  especially, 
whose  weak  point  is  in  their  legs,  usually 
bowed,  appear  to  still  less  advantage  in 
their  changed  costume  than  their  suj)eri- 
ors. 

'I'he  creative  faculty  of  imagination  in 
the  'Turk  ever  has  been  a  dull,  dead 
thing,  seldom,  if  ever,  disturbing  the  still 
pool  of  his  sluggish  soiil,  and  the  remark 
applies  to  the  'l  urkish  character  general¬ 
ly,  although  such  men  as  Reschid  Pacha 
and  Djemil  Pacha  (formerly  ambassador 
to  France),  with  a  few  others,  constituted 
shining  exceptions.  Put  in  thus  charac¬ 
terising  the  'Turk,  he  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  other  races  with  which 
he  has  amalgamated,  such  as  the  Saracen, 
the  Moor,  the  Arab,  the  Greek,  and  the 
modern  Egyptian.  For  example,  the 
blood  of  Mehemet  Ali,  whose  line  rules 
Egypt  by  hereditary  right  to-day,  had  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  Turkish  admixture  in  it,  which 
may  account  for  the  superior  intelligence 
and  energy  of  his  descendants.  Egypt 
really  is  the  only  part  of  the  Ottoman 
dominions  (so  styled)  wherein  actual 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilisation  and 
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material  advancement  is  perceptible ; 
and  Flgypt,  happily  for  herself,  is  now 
virtually  independent  of  'Turkey,  though 
still  heavily  taxed  by  legal  and  illegal 
impositions  of  tribute-money  by  her  at¬ 
tached  mother-in-law  !  No  !  the  bright 
pictures  of  Eastern  song  and  story  from 
which  we  have  taken  our  conception  of 
Turkish  character — Haroun-el-Rasheed, 
Saladin,  and  their  compeers  the  Moors 
of  Spain — represent  people  of  a  race  and 
blood  entirely  alien  to  those  of  the  i)res- 
ent  lords  of  Islam  or  their  ancestors. 
'The  Prophet  himself  was  an  Arab,  and 
an  Arab  differs  as  widely  from  a  Turk 
as  a  Frenchman  from  a  Dutchman.  'The 
‘  Sarrazin’  of  the  old  chronicles,  against 
whom  the  Crusaders  and  Red  Cross 
Knights  waged  unrelenting  and  unremit¬ 
ting  warfare,  were  also  MoresccK\s,  a  race 
whose  epitaphs  have  been  written  in 
stone  in  their  wonderful  architectural 
dreams.  Put  the  name  of  Saracen  was 
indifferently  ajjplied  by  the  earlier  Chris¬ 
tian  chroniclers  to  all  the  Eastern  foes 
of  the  Cross,  and  to  all  the  followers  of 
the  Cre.scent,  whose  waning  horn  yet 
sheds  light  on  n)any  millions  of  souls. 
They  were  the  terror  of  Christian  Eu¬ 
rope,  when  sweeping  away  the  feeble  bar¬ 
rier  interposed  by  the  Monk-Knights  of 
Rhodes,  Malta,  and  Cyprus,  they  threat¬ 
ened  to  pour  down  a  flood-tide  of  inva¬ 
sion  on  the  West ;  before  they  met  their 
first  and  decisive  check  under  the  walls 
of  Vienna.  'That  barrier  over-run,  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  what  the  fate  of  Eu¬ 
rope  might  have  been  for  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Put  the  repulse  was  complete, 
and  the  triumph  of  civilisation  over  bar¬ 
barism  was  secured  on  that  eventful 
day. 

'The  ‘  Sarrazin’  was  then  indeed  an  om¬ 
inous  apparition,  and  a  name  of  fear,  and 
popular  apprehension  magnified  both  his 
danger  and  his  demerits.  If,  as  has 
been  so  often  and  so  persistently  assert¬ 
ed,  ‘  the  'Turk  has  only  camped,  never 
settled,  in  Fairope,’  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  encampments  are  much  more 
permanent  than  the  settlements  of  many 
other  nations,  and  that  he  seems  in  no 
great  haste  to  ‘  fold  his  tents  and  silently 
steal  away  ’  from  the  glorious  site  he  so 
well  selected  for  that  encampment  sev¬ 
eral  centuries  since ;  although,  with  a 
strange  prescience  or  superstition,  his 
‘  City  of  the  Silent  ’  has  ever  been  situ- 
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ated,  since  his  occupation,  at  Scutari,  on 
the  Asiatic,  not  on  the  European  side  of 
the  IJosphorus. 

Of  late  years  he  seems  to  have  taken 
a  new  departure,  and  to  have  sought  an 
assured  ]>lace  alongside  the  nations 
termed  ‘civilised;’  and  as  far  as  his 
constitutional  slowness  has  ])ermitted, 
has  engrafted  European  forms  and  insti¬ 
tutions  on  his  administration — at  least 
on-j)aper.  The  reforms  initiated  by  Sul¬ 
tan  Mahmoud  have  been  followed  up  by 
his  successors,  and  Turkey  has  been 
made  less  'I'urkish  —  ostensibly — with 
each  successive  administration,  as  far  as 
promise  and  profession  go. 

This  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  out¬ 
side  pressure  of  foreign  representatives, 
such  as  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  M. 
Thouvenel,  and  others,  and  the  dire  ne¬ 
cessity  of  conciliating  the  Great  Powers, 
who  were  alone  able  to  protect  the  ‘  Sick 
Man’  from  his  Muscovite  ])hysician,  and 
subsequently  the  pressing  need  of  pectt- 
nitt.  Lastly,  also,  this  new  direction  was 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  counsels  of 
a  group  of  remarkable  men,  of  whom 
Reshid  Pacha,  .Xali  Pacha,  and  Fuad 
Pacha  were  the  central  figures.  With¬ 
out  these  men  the  reforms  initiated  in 
Turkey,  or  rather  at  Constantinojile — for 
they  really  embraced  no  wider  area — 
could  never  even  have  been  theoretically 
introduced  without  a  revolution  or  some 
equally  perilous  process.  As  it  is,  no 
serious  disturbance  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  changes  introduced,  whose  fruits, 
we  regret  to  say,  have  not  been  such  as 
the  early  blossoms  led  us  to  anticipate. 
Vet  it  would  be  unjust  to  judge  the  mer¬ 
its  of  these  men  by  the  results  of  their 
labors,  for  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
attendant  on  such  innovations,  among  a 
people  equally  ignorant  and  fanatical, 
*  cannot  be  overrated.  To  comprehend 
these,  a  sketch  of  the  early  history  of  the 
place  and  people  is  essential.  For  wide¬ 
ly  indeed,  to  the  present  moment,  does 
the  East  differ  from  the  West,  both  as  to 
the  character  of  its  population  and  the 
constitution  of  its  society ;  and  these 
differences  are  apparently  ineradicable. 

To  this  day  we  find  everywhere  the 
influence  of  the  Patriarchal  system  in 
the  Turkish  administration.  Power,  not 
only  over  property,  but  over  person,  life, 
and  liberty,  lodged  absolutely  and  with¬ 
out  appeal  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of 
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the  community,  as,  under  the  old  Patri¬ 
archal  plan,  is  still  the  rule  throughout 
the  Orient ;  and  all  the  ‘  Hatti  lloumay- 
ons  ’  and  ‘  Hatti  Shereefs,’  pompously 
promulgated  from  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
please  ‘  the  infidel,’  cannot  change  the 
system  rooted  in  popular  prejudices  and 
faith.  This  system  doubtless  had  its  ad¬ 
vantages  for  application  to  a  primitive 
scattered  and  wandering  people,  but  its 
drawbacks  were  neither  few  nor  far  be¬ 
tween.  How  the  more  artificial  and 
complex  system  of  civilised  nations  can 
be  engrafted  on  these  ancient  practices 
and  precepts,  with  a  race  whose  tradi¬ 
tions  constitute  their  most  binding  laws, 
is  the  great  difficulty,  so  much  antiquat¬ 
ed  rubbish  is  there  lying  in  the  way,  the 
removal  of  which  is  a  condition  prece¬ 
dent  to  any  progress.  The  old  Turkish 
system  was  one  of  the  simplest  things 
imaginable — at  once  primitive  and  Patri¬ 
archal.  Fully  as  paternal  and  intermed¬ 
dling  as  the  late  French  Empire,  it  exer¬ 
cised  summary  jurisdiction  in  all  cases 
of  justice  or  injustice,  of  spoliation  or 
restitution.  King  Solomon,  in  all  his 
glory,  sitting  in  the  open  air  to  judge  all 
controversies  between  his  people,  even 
to  child-partition,  is  the  best  type  and 
exemplar  of  the  Eastern  plan  of  admin¬ 
istration.  All  power  was  lodged  in  the 
head  of  the  State,  and  the  rights  and 
property  of  the  subjects  were  held  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,  superadded  to  which 
in  Turkey,  as  in  Russia,  the  temporal 
was  the  spiritual  chief  as  well,  and  relig¬ 
ious  reverence  attached  to  his  person  as 
head  of  the  faith. 

The  Patriarchal  system,  so  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  nomadic  nations,  was  the  first 
adopted  by  the  Turk,  himself  originally 
a  nomad.  Since  he  became  a  dweller  in 
cities  he  has  modified  it  to  some  extent 
by  the  habits  and  usages  of  the  races  he 
has  conquered,  and  especially  the  Greek. 
The  boasted  reforms  of  which  so  much 
has  been  said  and  w-ritten  have  not  even 
made  an  echo  beyond  Stamboul  and  the 
capital  cities  of  the  empire,  such  as 
Smyrna  and  others ;  they  have  never 
reached  the  masses  of  people  in  the  out- 
lying  provinces  of  this  vast  empire. 
They  begin  and  end  in  the  great  cities, 
and  even  there  are  confined  to  a  very 
limited  class,  comprising  officials  chiefly. 
Unlike  reforms  in  Europe,  which  ever 
work  their  way  slowly  upwards  from  the 
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masses  below,  the  pressiire  in  Stamboul  there  linger  some  sparks  of  the  earlier 
has  been  from  above,  the  Government  fire,  some  flashes  of  original  manhood, 
by  decree  proclaiming  civilisation  and  Hut  in  most  instances  the  once  terrible 
civilised  usages  to  supersede  the  old  beast  of  prey  has  become  a  patient  beast 
ones.  .  of  burden,  ‘  like  a  strong  ass  crouching 

But  it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  under  burdens,’  taxed  and  robbed  illim- 
dweil  on  this  theme,  but  succinctly  to  itably  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  rulers, 
show  what  the  Turk  was  and  is,  from  high  and  low,  from  the  Sultan  down  to 
long  and  careful  personal  observation  of  the  pettiest  official  who  oppresses  and 
his  peculiarities,  both  in  his  capital  cities  robs  for  the  benefit  of  Constantinople 
and  in  the  provinces.  The  results  of  first  and  himself  afterwards.  For  the 
such  investigation  prove  that  the  Turk  rule  of  the  Turk  to-day  in  Europe,  in 
ever  has  been,  and  still  is,  only  an  animal  Asia,  in  the  great  cities  whose  names  are 
— a  magnificent  animal  once,  an  inferior  Biblical  and  historic,  as  well  as  in  the 
one  now — and  as  incapable  of  adopting  outlying  provinces,  over  Mussulman  and 
our  Western  civilisation  as  the  African  Christian  Rayah,  is  simply  the  rule  of 
negro  in  the  Eastern  and  the  Indian  sav-  rapine  and  wrong,  revenged  occasionally 
age  in  the  Western  hemisphere  have  by  rebellion  and  murder,  when  the  op- 
proved  themselves  to  be.  While  other  pres^^ion  becomes  intolerable.  And  this 
and  newer  nationalities  have  advanced,  is  perhaps  not  so  much  the  fault  as  the 
his  has  retrograded  ;  and  when  his  em-  misfortune  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  whose 
pire  shall  have  passed  away,  no  traces  of  intentions  may  be  good  enough,  but 
his  occupation  of  one  of  the  fairest  por-  whose  power  is  a  waning  shadow  outside 
tions  of  ‘  God’s  footstool  ’  will  be  left  be-  of  the  gates  which  give  its  name,  and 
hind  him,  save  the  domes  and  minarets  whose  representatives  are  wrong-doers 
of  his  mosques,  and  turbaned  grave-  and  robbers  chiefly, 
stones.  For  he  has  originated  nothing,  Constantinople,  as  we  call  the  ancient 
improved  nothing,  spared  nothing  that  city  of  Constantine,  and  latest  seat  of 
could  be  destroyed.  War  and  the  the  Turkish  power,  is  not  a  single  city, 
hareem  have  equally  divided  all  the  time  but  an  agglomeration  of  several  cities, 
he  has  spared  from  sensual  sloth,  and  utterly  unlike  each  other  in  appear- 
the  fumes  of  tobacco  and  hascheesch.  ance,  construction,  and  inhabitants.  It 
To  all  modern  improvements,  save  the  is  composed  of  Stamboul  and  Scutari 
most  material  ones,  to  the  forward  on  the  Asiatic  side,  which  are  truly 
march  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  he  has  Turkish,  and  Pera,  (jalata,  and  Topha- 
cbstinately  shut  his  eyes  and  sealed  his  ne,  which  are  European,  every  nation- 
ears.  Reading  and  thinking  are  equally  ality  and  every  language  under  the  sun 
alien  to  his  habits.  Hence  the  humiliat-  finding  its  representatives  among  that 
ing  contrast  he  now  presents  to  the  de-  exceedingly  mi.xed  and  miscellaneous 
scendants  of  those  rude  soldiers  of  the  population.  The  natural  loveliness  of 
Cross  with  whom  his  ancestors  waged  the  scenery  through  which  you  approach 
such  equal  war,  even  in  that  lowest  game  the  Turkish  capital  by  water,  and  the 
of  thinking  beings — the  art  of  interna-  almost  magic  beauty  of  the  tiolden 
tional  murder.  savage  beast  of  prey  Horn,  Seraglio  Point,  and  the  Bosphorus, 
when  first  he  descended  on  the  effemi-  with  the  cockle-shell  caiques  swiftly 
nate  descendants  of  the  men  of  the  cleaving  through  the  waters,  with  their 
Greek  Empire,  the  Turcoman  found  his  picturesque  boatmen — all  these,  though 
Capua  at  Byzantium.  Steeped  in  the  often  described,  never  weary  the  eye  or 
sensuous  delights  of  that  garden  spot,  fancy,  and  language  cannot  exaggerate 
and  lapped  in  Greek  luxury,  so  new  to  their  attractions.  With  the  charm  of 
him,  the  shaggy  shepherd-warrior  from  novelty  superadded  they  are  simply  en¬ 
tire  Asian  wilderness  grew  as  sleek  and  chanting.  But  the  charm  ceases  when 
slumbrous  as  a  petted  panther,  but  long  the  voyager  steps  ashore,  whether  on  the 
retained  much  of  the  old  ferocity  lurk-  European  side  at  Pera  or  Tophane,  or 
ing  still  beneath  his  smoother  exterior,  on  the  Asiatic  at  Stamboul  or  Scutari. 

It  took  almost  three  centuries  to  eradi-  Tire  sights,  sounds,  and  smells  which 
cate  most  of  the  strong  masculine  attri-  greet  the  several  senses,  and  the  shabby, 
butes  of  this  sturdy  race ;  and  even  now  squalid  appearance  of  place  and  people 
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on  nearer  view,  dispel  the  illusion  lent  by 
distance  and  by  an  atmosphere  and  sky 
more  than  Italian  in  their  purity  and 
clearness,  added  to  the  charms  of  an 
architecture  most  imposing  from  afar  off, 
but  losing  much  cn  nearer  view ;  as  do 
the  costumes  and  their  wearers.  Land¬ 
ing  at  Pera,  for  example,  whose  steep, 
break-neck  streets  scarcely  admit  of  oth¬ 
er  than  pedestrian  ascent  or  descent,  you 
see  the  powerful  Turkish  ‘  hamals,’  or 
porters,  with  burdens  strapped  to  their 
broad  shoulders  by  a  band  passing 
around  their  foreheads,  which  four¬ 
legged  beasts  of  burden  would  stagger 
under,  toiling  before  you  up  the  steep 
hills — which  are  miscalled  streets — lead¬ 
ing  the  way  with  your  luggage  to  the  far- 
famed  hostelry  of  Misseri,  the  Dragoman 
of  ‘  Eothen.’  Through  these  streets, 
dodging  other  bearers  of  burdens,  you 
wend  your  weary  way,  encountering  in 
transit  more  odors  (and  not  ‘  of  the  at- 
tar-gul’s  perfume  ’)  than  even  Cologne 
can  boast  of  in  Coleridge’s  verse;  and 
witness  as  you  proceed  how  flesh  can  be 
fishified,  in  the  outward  Orientalising  of 
the  hybrid  European  Levantines  who 
throng  those  narrow  ways.  As  before 
observed,  Pera,  Galata,  and  Tophane 
are  the  European  quarters  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  are  as  like  as  three  peas.  As 
little  that  is  complimentary  either  to 
these  places  or  their  population  can  con¬ 
scientiously  be  said,  probably  the  less 
said  the  better. 

Put  if  you  ever  wonder  at  the  low  esti¬ 
mate  which  the  ‘  high  Turk  ’  certainly 
puts  on  the  Prank  generally,  either  as  to 
his  morals  or  his  manners,  a  brief  survey 
of  the  European  specimens  submitted  to 
his  daily  inspection  in  the  stieets  of 
these  suburbs,  or  in  his  commercial  deal¬ 
ings  with  them,  will  cause  that  wonder 
to  cease.  Por  the  ‘  high  Turk,’  igno¬ 
rant,  unlettered,  semi-savage  as  he  still 
i.S  yet  possesses  and  practises  the  virtues 
of  honesty,  truthfulness,  and  courage,  in 
all  of  which  the  great  majority  of  these 
so-called  Christian  inhabitants  and 
neighbors  of  his  are  grievously  lacking. 
Hence  the  judgment  which  he  passes  on 
all  their  foreign  compatriots  and  co¬ 
religionists,  whom  he  naturally  supposes 
to  be  like  unto  them,  and  scorns  accord¬ 
ingly.  There  are,  of  course,  noteworthy 
and  honorable  exceptions  to  this  remark, 
tut,  unhappily,  they  are  only  numerous 


enough  to  constitute  the  ‘  exceptions,’ 
which  are  always  accepted  as  ‘  proving 
the  rule.’ 

The  Greek  Rayah  gives  the  Turk 
more  trouble  than  all  his  other  Christian 
subjects  put  together.  Frequent  and 
bloody  have  been  his  revolts,  savage  and 
sanguinary  their  repression  by  the  hered¬ 
itary  foe  against  whom  he  has  rebelled. 
The  memory  of  the  horrible  massacre  at 
Scio  lias  not  yet  passed  away.  Yet  it 
was  not  an  isolated  or  even  unusual 
case,  oniy  the  echo  happened  to  be  loud¬ 
er.  The  pride  of  blood  and  race,  and 
hatred  of  the  Turk,  is  stronger  in  the  un¬ 
educated,  enslaved,  and  oppressed  class 
of  Greek  Rayahs,  than  with  their  more 
fortunate  brethren  of  Attica  and  the 
Ionian  Islands,  whom  Europe  has  freed 
from  the  Moslem  yoke ;  and  its  records 
have  been  written  in  the  blood  of  Turk 
and  Rayah.  While  the  Turk  in  power 
looks  on  the  Greek  Rayah — so  long  as 
he  is  obedient — with  a  lazy,  good-na¬ 
tured  contempt,  and  does  not  rob  or 
maltreat  him  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
peasantry,  the  Greek  Rayah  responds  by 
the  fiercest  loathing  and  hatred,  which 
three  centuries  of  subjugation  seem  only 
to  have  sharpened,  and  rendered  more 
intense.  And  yet,  in  many  rural  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  in  manners,  customs,  and  hab¬ 
its,  it  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  Rayah  and  the 
Turkish  or  Arab  peasant,  except  through 
the  subtle  differences  stamped  by  blood 
and  race  on  the  face  and  figure  of  the 
two  respectively. 

Contrasted  thus,  the  difference,  to  the 
student  of  human  nature  who  has  sur¬ 
veyed  different  nationalities  on  their  own 
ground,  is  plainly  perceptible ;  and  the 
unchanging  and  unerring  law  vindicates 
itself  in  this,  as  in  all  other  instances. 
Placed  side  by  side  and  thus  compared, 
the  Greek  is  to  the  rival  races  as  the 
blood  horse  is  to  his  stronger  but  coarser 
brother  of  the  cart ;  and  intellectually 
the  difference  is  as  widely  marked  to 
those  who  know  both  well,  or  can  see 
beneath  the  surface.  The  spiritual 
pride  of  the  Greeks  is  also  as  great  as 
their  personal,  and  their  religious  fanat¬ 
icism  the  strongest  sentiment  that  sways 
them,  next  to  their  hatred  to  the  Turk, 
who  is  thus  doubly  loathed  for  his  con¬ 
duct  here  and  his  hopes  hereafter.  It 
was  for  twenty  years  a  thorn  in  the  side 
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of  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known 
American  Protestant  missionaries  in 
Greece,  that  he  never  could  convert  his 
own  wife,  wh<)  professed  and  practised 
the  Greek  rite  even  while  he  was  preach¬ 
ing  against  it;  she  having  been  born 
and  bred  at  Athens,  and  obstinately  ad¬ 
hering  to  her  own  Church,  which  repudi¬ 
ates  the  orthodoxy  both  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  branches  of  the 
Christian  communion. 

Of  the  internal  administration  of  the 
Government  little  need  be  said,  although 
Sultan  and  Ministers  seem  honestly 
striving  to  purify  and  improve  it.  Out¬ 
side  of  the  charmed  circle  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  the  authority  of  the  Sublime  Porte 
is  limited  to  its  garrisons,  and  commands 
neither  respect  nor  obedience. 

Every  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land 
knows  that  the  price  of  his  safety  in 
purse  and  person  is  in  the  subsidy  he 
must  pay  the  head  Sheiks  of  the  Bedouin 
tribes,  who  are  the  actual  masters  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  outside  of  the  walled 
towns,  in  which  is  stationed  a  Turkish 
garrison.  When  last  in  Jerusalem,  not 
many  years  since,  the  writer  heard  of 
the  return  of  two  adventurous  English¬ 
men  who,  venturing  on  the  road  to  Jor¬ 
dan  without  this  potent  safeguard  from 
the  Sheik,  returned  within  twelve  hours’ 
time  robed  only  in  copies  of  the  London 
Times,  and  despoiled  of  everything  else 
except  their  hoots,  which  the  Bedouins 
had  no  use  for,  and  therefore  kindly  al¬ 
lowed  them  to  retain. 

Throughout  th.vt  purple  land, 

Where  law  secures  not  life, 

is  as  true  a  description  of  the  whole  as  it 
was  of  a  part  of  the  Ottoman’s  domin¬ 
ions  in  Byron's  day ;  and  there  is,  and 
can  be,  no  remedy  for  it  under  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  character  of  people  and  rulers. 
It  is  more  apt  to  grow  worse  than  to  get 
better.  From  Damascus  late  accounts 
are  most  deplorable,  both  from  the  city 
and  adjoining  country.  No  less  than 
14,000  persons,  including  half  of  the 
Turkish  garrison,  have  been  attacked  by 
fever,  and  the  rural  population  has  been 
so  pillaged  by  brigands  that  they  have 
no  desire  to  cultivate  the  soil  for  the 
benefit  of  Bedouin  robbers. 

Moreover,  in  the  Isles  of  the  Archi- 
pelago  under  Turkish  rule,  the  supersti¬ 


tious  and  ignorant  governors  are  reviv¬ 
ing  the  horrors  of  the  persecution  of 
witches,  whose  last  manifestations  dark¬ 
ened  the  early  annals  of  New  England, 
and  have  not  since  been  renewed,  until 
these  latter  days,  in  East  or  West.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  plague  of  locusts,  which  has 
annually  visited  the  Island  of  Agios 
Strati,  south  of  Lemnos,  the  Council 
presided  over  by  the  Turkish  Governor 
has  decided  it  was  the  result  of  sorcery, 
and  seven  women  among  them — one  of 
ninety,  another  of  eighteen  years — were 
cast  into  a  deep  pit  in  an  old  building, 
and  kept  alive  only  by  the  food  their 
relations  and  friends  lowered  by  ropes. 
Being  condemned  as  witches,  the  hus¬ 
bands  of  some  of  them  were  also  im¬ 
prisoned  and  heavily  fined.  One  wo¬ 
man  died ;  the  rest  were  with  difficulty 
released  by  an  appeal  to  the  Caimacan 
of  I^emnos,  after  that  dignitary  had  sat¬ 
isfied  himself  that  the  locusts  still  re¬ 
mained  after  the  supposed  witches  had 
been  a  month  imprisoned.  No  indem¬ 
nity  has  been,  or  most  probably  ever  will 
be  paid,  to  these  victims — their  persecu¬ 
tors  being  people  high  in  authority. 
The  sufferers  were  doubtless  Greek 
Rayahs,  as  these  constitute  almost  the 
entire  population  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  Sublime  I’orte  itself  has  recently 
been  accused  of  encouraging  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  its  Christian  subjects,  but  has 
formally  denied  it.  But  difficulties 
have  arisen  on  the  subject  of  military 
service,  against  which  exemption  has 
been  demanded  by  professing  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  Porte  will  not  admit  this 
jilea.  which  would  be  abused,  if  allowed, 
by  many  persons  desirous  of  shirking 
military  service  ;  but  will  accept  substi¬ 
tutes  on  the  usual  terms.  Moreover,  the 
Porte  has  interfered  in  the  religious 
squabbles  of  the  Christian  sectarians ; 
forcibly  interfering  in  the  controversies 
which  have  arisen  between  the  Armenian 
Catholics,  breaking  open  the  doors  of 
the  churches,  and  jmtting  one  faction  in 
possession  amidst  the  protests  and  male¬ 
dictions  of  their  rivals  on  the  spot  and 
abroad.  When  the  jealousy  of  Christen¬ 
dom  is  considered,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  such  intervention  on  the  i*art  of  the 
Porte  is  an  impolitic  and  perilous  thing, 
and  tends  to  consequences  infinitely  be¬ 
yond  the  narrow  range  of  the  dispute  and 
the  disputants.  The  possession  of  a 
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key  to  one  of  these  sacred  places  led  to  \-tnaUty,  and  repudiation  of  solemn  obli- 
the  Crimean  War.  gallons  have  plunged  Turkish  credit,  and 

In  the  well-known  German  journal,  the  outlook  for  the  successors  of  0th- 
the  an  announcement  man  must  be,  is  indeed,  a  gloomy  one. 

is  made,  copied  from  the  official  Turk-  Whatever  the  immediate  issue  of  press- 
ish  papers,  that  the  magnificent  forests  ing  questions  may  be,  the  doom  of  the 
of  oaks,  beech,  and  chestnuts  on  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  Constantinople  is 
Upf>er  llosphorus  —  which  the  needy  plainly  written,  and  all  the  sympathy, 
llyzantine  Kmiierors  and  the  earlier  Sul-  whether  disinterested  or  selfish,  of  all 
tans  spared,  because  on  their  existence  her  supporters  cannot  long  avert  it. 
the  water  sujiply  of  Constantinople  The  official  journal  at  Constantinople, 
chiefly  depended — are  to  be  sold  at  auc-  a  short  time  since,  contained  a  remarka- 
tion,  to  satisfy  foreign  creditors  and  the  ble  article,  almost  prophetic  in  its  tone, 
inexhaustible  wants  (real  and  imaginary)  dramatically  headed  ‘  Asia’s  Cry  of  An- 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  leeches,  who  are  guish,’  which  proves  that  the  Turk  him- 
draining  dry  the  life-blood  of  the  State  self  is  not  blind  to  the  perils  which  envi- 
and  people.  One  instance,  out  of  many,  ron  his  empire.  This  article  represents 
will  show  how  fantastic  these  wants  are,  ‘  Asia,  the  mother  of  Islam,  and  of  sci- 
and  how  madly  the  gold  thus  obtained  ence  and  culture,’  as  ‘  in  danger  of  be- 
is  squandered  by  the  incorrigible  head  ing  overrun  by  the  barbarian  and  the 
of  Islam.  A  special  envoy  recently  sent  infidel.’  ‘  The  Russians,’  it  complains, 
to  Japan  by  the  late  Sultan  (.\bd-ul-  ‘  are  navigating  the  Oxus,  in  order  to 
Aziz)  notified  his  master  that  his  mis-  jienetrate  to  the  heart  of  Asia ;  the 
sion — which  was  to  secure  some  of  the  Dutch  are  stamping  out  civilisation  in 
largest  and  finest  of  the  vases  obtainable  Sumatra ;  and  the  English,  under  pre- 
there — was  crowned  with  success,  and  tence  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  are 
that,  for  the  mere  bagatelle  of  3,000/.  persecuting  Mohammedanism  in  India 
sterling  each,  he  had  purchased  several  and  -\rabia ;  while  the  Asiatics,  instead 
vases,  intended  to  ornament  some  new  of  repelling  the  invaders,  are  at  constant 
jialace  this  impecunious  borrower  from  war  with  one  another.’  There  is  good 
European  capitalists  was  building,  al-  ground  for  this  cry,  and  for  these  alarms 
though  already  the  possessor  of  a  great  at  the  slow  and  steady  pressure  brought 
many  more  than  he  could  possibly  oc-  to  bear  on  Turkey  on  all  sides  from  her 
cupy.  oid  enemies  and  her  ex-allies,  and  the 

'To  comjilieate  the  troubles  of  the  question  as  to  the  time  she  yet  can  pre- 
Porte,  famine  h.as  lately  assumed  very  serve  her  own  equilibrium,  as  the  weight 
serious  proportions  in  Asia  Minor,  the  adjusting  the  ‘  balance  of  power’  in  the 
granary  of  the  empire,  and  has  been  se-  East,  occupies  all  the  Cabinets  of  Eu- 
riously  occujiying  the  attention  of  the  rope. 

Grand  Vizier,  who  was  compelled  to  The  high  Turk  of  the  present  day  is 
transport  thither  a  large  quantity  of  pro-  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  pure  Cau- 
visions,  in  the  hope,  not  only  of  saving  casian,  without  Teutonic,  Latin,  or  Celtic 
life,  but  also  to  allow  the  peasantry  to  admixture.  The  reason  for  this  change 
sow  their  fields,  which  they  are  at  pres-  since  the  earlier  days  of  Amurath  is 
ent  prevented  from  doing  satisfactorily  easily  explained.  T’he  Tartar  tribes, 
by  famine,  by  war,  and  %  the  want  of  who  had  wandered  with  their  flocks  and 
seed,  grain,  and  beasts  of  burden,  herds  into  the  valleys  of  the  Ilithynian 
What  might  be  a  garden-spot  is  thus  Olympus,  who  under  the  name  of  Tur- 
converted  into  a  waste,  and  the  importa-  coman  colonised  there,  and  made  it  the 
tion  of  hordes  of  Circassian  savages,  ref-  nucleus  of  their  nation,  thence  pouring 
ugees  from  Russian  rule,  has  increased  over  into  Europe,  were  cf  unmixed 
the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  under  blood.  Their  descendants,  after  con- 
which  that  unhappy  .class  of  tillers  of  quering  and  settling  down  at  Constanti- 
the  soil  groaned  before.  Add  to  these  nople,  for  successive  generations  recruit- 
causes  the  existing  revolt  in  several  large  ed  their  hareems  with  the  lovely  Cau- 
provinces  of  the  Christian  communities  casian  women  from  Georgia  and  Circas- 
against  the  Turkislf  rule,  and  the  finan-  sia  ;  and  the  type  of  the  mothers  has 
cial  chaos  into  which  mismanagemen’t,  now  been  stamped  upon  the  race,  espe- 
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cially  among  the  higher  classes,  the  Tir- 
tar  type  still  lingering  among  the  rural 
and  provincial  population  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean,  and  predominating  on  the  Asiatic 
side,  beyond  the  sphere  of  Stamboulian 
influences.  An  alteration,  though  not 
equally  great,  has  also  been  wrought  on 
the  character  of  the  people  and  the  exter¬ 
nal  forms  of  administration.  During  the 
last  half-century,  commencing  with  the 
reforms  introduced  by  Mahmoud,  when 
the  rebellion  of  his  powerful  vassal  Me- 
hemet  Ali  of  Egypt  threatened  him  with 
the  loss,  not  only  of  that  province,  but 
of  Syria  and  all  the  Arabic-speaking 
portion  of  his  subjects,  compelling  the 
intervention  of  the  European  Powers,  to 
insure  ‘  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Em¬ 
pire  ’ — K)ne  of  the  oddest  things  ‘  the 
whirligig  of  time  ’  ever  brought  about — 
since  then  Turkey  has  l>een  substantially 
under  no  European  Protectorate,  and 
the  subsequent  attempt  of  Russia  to  dis¬ 
member  her,  which  produced  another 
and  an  armed  intervention  of  Christian 
Powers  for  her  protection,  riveted  the 
chain  of  her  dependence.  To  propitiate 
these  allies  and  protectors,  two  later 
Sultans  have,  outwardly  at  least,  sought 
to  Europeanise  Turkey  and  the  Turks; 
have  been  profuse  in  professions,  and 
prodigal  in  promises  of  ‘  reform,’  through 
HattiSy  or  edicts,  of  every  conceivable 
description — most  of  which  have  been 
productive  of  far  more  leaves  than  fruit. 
They  have  caused  some  reforms  in  dress 
and  modes  of  living ;  in  civil  and  criminal 
judicature ;  in  mixed  tribunals ;  in  the 
treatment  and  rights  of  Rayahs,  or  native 
Christians ;  introduction  of  gas  and 
water  into  Constantinople  ;  new  sanitary 
regulations  ;  and,  finally,  that  most  civi¬ 
lised  institution,  a  National  Debt,  and 
the  issuing  of  obligations  at  sixty-four 
cents  in  the  dollar,  and  12  per  cent,  in¬ 
terest  to  foreign  bondholders. 

In  short,  the  Turkish  Government  at 
last  sued  for  admittance  into  the  family 
of  European  Nations,  and  her  accredited 
representatives  have  been  seen  sitting  at 
the  same  council  board  with  those  of  the 
‘  Infidel,’  for  the  regulation  of  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

All  this  certainly  looked  like  progress 
and  civilisation  ;  but  the  stem  logic  of 
facts  goes  far  to  dissipate  the  dream  in 
which  philanthropists,  statesmen  and 
bankers  have  equally  indulged. 
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The  profession  and  the  practice  do 
not  accord ;  and,  with  the  ink  still  wet 
on  these  decrees  and  on  the  newly-issued 
loan-bonds,  the  internal  administration, 
or  rather  mal-administration,  of  Turkey 
continues  unalterably  the  same,  while  a 
cry  of  persecution  comes  up  from  her 
Christian  subjects  louder  than  before. 
It  is  no  easy  thing  to  graft  new  forms 
of  administration,  new  habits  of  life  and 
thought,  upon  a  barbarous  and  alien 
race,  even  though  it  be  young  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  How  much  more  hopeless  must 
be  the  task  with  a  decayed  and  degene¬ 
rate  one,  whose  spiritual  pride  still  looks 
down  scornfully  on  the  civilisation  it 
cannot  comprehend,  and  cares  not  to 
Imitate,  and  which  has  lost  its  stronger 
and  manlier  attributes  without  gaining 
any  good  ones  to  supply  their  i)lace  "i 
The  sham  civilisation  of  Stamboul  is  but 
a  feeble  and  reflected  glimmer  from  that 
of  Europe,  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches, 
directly  opposed  to  all  the  rooted  preju¬ 
dices,  personal  and  religious,  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population.  The  two  great 
props  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  its 
Church  and  Polygamy.  If  the  Sampson 
of  Reform  tears  these  down,  with  Slavery 
their  supporter,  all  Islam  will  come  tum¬ 
bling  down  in  ruins  on  the  head  of  the 
Sultan  and  his  Court,  and  the  seat  of 
their  dominion  wiil  again  be  transferred 
to  Asia. 

Whether  the  Russian  or  the  Greek  will 
succeed  to  the  vacant  throne  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  yet  hid  in  the  womb  of  futurity, 
and  impossible  to  solve.  The  possibility 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Greek  Empire 
on  its  old  site  has  long  been  a  cherished 
hope  with  the  Rayahs,  or  Greek  Chris¬ 
tians,  who  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  the  non-Mussulman  population  of 
Turkey  in  Europe;  and  that  dream  may 
possibly  become  a  reality  in  no  very  re¬ 
mote  future.  In  Asia  the  Turk  or  the 
Mohammedan  may  rule  and  dwell  for 
coming  centuries  as  in  past  ones,  though 
threatened  by  the  growing  and  ever- 
encroaching  power  of  Christian  Russia. 
But  it  would  seem,  from  all  the  signs,  to 
the  thoughtful  student  of  history,  judg¬ 
ing  the  future  by  the  lights  of  the  past, 
as  though  the  time  for  the  Turk  to  break 
up  his  encampment  in  Europe,  and  re¬ 
treat  into  his  native  Asian  w'ilds,  had 
almost  arrived  ;  ancHhat  another  genera¬ 
tion  would  surely  see  the  consummation 
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devoutly  to  be  wished  in  the  interests  of 
civilisation  and  humanity,  by  a  restitu¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  and  the  government  to 
the  descendants  of  their  ancient  proprie¬ 
tors,  who,  taught  in  the  severe  school  of 
adversity,  might  make  the  second  Greek 
Empire  more  glorious  and  beneficial  than 
that  upon  which  Providence,  in  its  wrath, 
sent  the  Turcoman  as  a  scourge,  and  has 
since  continued  the  rule  of  his  successors 
and  descendants  as  a  blight. 

'I'o  escape  the  Turkish  rule  many  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  avail¬ 
ing  themselves  of  the  capitulations  of  the 
Sultans  with  Foreign  Powers  —  which 
place  their  subjects  under  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  their  own  representatives 
—have,  under  various  pretexts  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  official  connection  with  such 
embassies,  obtained  foreign  ])rotection, 
and  thus  become  independent  of  the 
local  jurisdiction,  j)aternally  regulating 
life  and  property  as  it  pleased.  Against 
this  the  Turkish  Government  has  fiercely, 
yet  spasmodically,  struggled,  and  is  still 
struggling,  sometimes  resorting  even  to 
violence,  and  the  risk  of  rupture  with 
Foreign  Powers,  to  re-assert  its  own 
authority.  Its  chief  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  are  aimed  at  its  two  arch  enemies, 
Greece  and  Russia,  which  go  largely 
into  this  business  ;  the  latter  protecting 
the  former,  and  making  prottgh  (as  they 
are  termed)  of  large  numbers  of  its  co¬ 
religionists  outside  of  the  dominions  of 
Greece  proper,  to  the  disgust  and  dread 
of  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  resist 
these  encroachments  violently  at  times, 
stealthily  always ;  Russia,  in  despite  of 
her  Crime.an  rebuff,  being  unceasingly 
regarded  with  salutary  dread  by  the 
‘  Sick  Man’ — whose  succession  she  then 
coveted,  and  is  (perhaps  unjustly)  sup¬ 
posed  to  covet  siill. 

Very  recently  a  new  and  more  de¬ 
termined  stand  seems  to  have  been  made 
at  Constantinople,  and  throughout  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  on  this  point,  which 
has  been  partially  successful  in  Egypt 
through  the  formation  of  mi.xed  tribunals, 
but  elsewhere  has  assumed  only  the 
character  of  a  menace,  or  an  altercation 
between  the  local  authorities  and  the 
foreign  protectors  of  the  Greek  Rayahs 
or  native  Christians.  The  Austrian, 
French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  Embassies 
and  Legations  at  Constantinople  have 
made  some  show  of  concession  in  striking 


off  from  their  long  lists  of  protest's  a  few 
names  of  persons,  as  not  entitled  to  their 
protection.  But  the  Power  at  which  this 
measure  was  chiefly  aimed,  by  appealing 
to  either  the  cupidity  or  the  fears  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  has  continued  to  keep  its 
grand  army  of  among  the  natives 

under  the  very  nose  of  the  Sultan,  com¬ 
prising  almost  the  entire  Armenian  pop¬ 
ulation,  composed  of  the  richest  bankers 
and  greatest  merchants,  as  well  as  the 
most  intelligent  class  of  native  Christians 
throughout  the  Empire.  With  Greece, 
the  matter  has  not  been  settled  ;  for  with¬ 
out  the  moral  support  of  its  Russian 
brother  small  ceremony  would  be  used, 
towards  that  petty  Power — which  is  said 
to  cover  with  its  tegis  of  protection  not 
less  than  10,000  Turkish  subjects  at 
Stamboul  alone. 

The  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  commencing  with  the  successful 
revolt  of  Mehemet  Ali,  which  wrested 
Egypt  from  the  Sultan,  and  rendered  his 
rule  over  Palestine  and  Syria  and  all  the 
.•\rab-speaking  races,  even  down  to  the 
Holy  Cities  in  Arabia,  almost  nominal, 
has  been  steadily  progressing.  The 
severance  of  Greece  proper  from  the 
Empire,  to  exist  as  a  nucleus  of  discon¬ 
tent,  and  fan  the  flame  of  revolt  among 
the  disaffected  subjects  of  its  own  nation¬ 
ality  throughout  Thessaly,  Epirus,  the 
Greek  Isles,  and  the  Ottoman  domain, 
is  a  standing  menace  against  the  unity 
or  continuance  of  Mohammedan  rule  in 
Europe,  foreshadowing  the  disintegration 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  That  empire, 
as  a  European  power,  is  already  become 
little  more  substantial  than  a  mirage. 

Alien  in  blood,  faith,  language,  and 
thought  to  the  great  mass  of  its  Chris¬ 
tian  subjects — ‘the  Rayahs  ’  of  Greek, 
Latin,  Armenian,  or  Syrian  origin — the 
Sublime  Porte  holds  them  all  in  subjec¬ 
tion  only  through  artfully  encouraging 
and  fomenting  their  mutual  jealousies 
and  divisions.  ‘  Divide,  et  impera’  is  a 
maxim  it  practises  persistently.  Nor  is 
it  its  Christian  subjects  only  that  it  has 
to  fear.  The  co-religionist  Arab,  over 
whose  rocks  and  deserts,  as  well  as  fertile 
valleys  and  roving  flocks  and  herds,  the 
Turk  asserts  an  authority  half  spiritual 
half  temporal,  loves  him  as  little  as  the 
Rayah  ;  and  had  not  Europe  interfered, 
his  ambitious  vassal,  Mehemet  Ali,  w’ould 
'  easily  have  founded  the  independent 
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empireovcrall  Arab-speaking  men,  which  irreconcilable  as  family  quarrels;  no 
was  the  dream  of  his  far-reaching  ambi-  hatred  equal  to  the  odium  thcolo^icum. 
tion,  so  nearly  fulfilled.  The  mutual  enmity  of  the  Eastern 

Finally,  we  may  remark  that  the  con-  Christians  perpetuates  the  Ottoman  Em- 
tinuance  of  Mohammedan  rule  over  its  pire  in  Europe,  and  prevents  the  waning 
Christian  subjects  is  mainly  due  to  the  Crescent  from  altogether  vanishing  from 
conduct  of  the  latter.  No  quarrels  so  their  sky. — Fraser's  Magazine.  ■ 
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IX.  dim  the  tender  visions  of  the  faces  that 


Charlotte  Bronte’s  letters  during 
1850  and  1851  are  among  the  most  valu¬ 
able  illustrations  of  the  true  character  of 
the  woman  which  we  possess.  Stricken  as 
she  had  been  by  the  successive  bereave¬ 
ments  which  had  robbed  her  of  her  dear¬ 
est  friends  and  companions,  and  left  her 
the  sole  prop  of  the  dull  house  on  the 
moors  and  of  its  aged  head,  she  had  yet 
recovered  much  of  her  peace  of  mind 
and  even  of  her  vitality  and  cheerfulness. 
She  had  now,  also,  begun  to  see  some¬ 
thing  of  life  as  it  is  presented,  not  to  de¬ 
spised  governe.sses,  but  to  successful 
authoresses.  Her  visits  to  London  had 
brought  her  into  contact  with  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  literary  world — who 
can  have  forgotten  her  interview  with 
Thackeray,  when  she  was  “  moved  to 
speak  to  the  giant  of  some  of  his  short¬ 
comings”  }  Haworth  itself  had  become 
a  point  of  attraction  to  curious  persons, 
and  not  a  few  visitors  found  their  way 
under  one  pretence  or  another  to  the 
old  parsonage,  to  be  received  with  effu¬ 
sive  courtesy  by  Mr.  Bronte,  and  with 
shy  indifference  by  his  daughter.  Her 
correspondence,  too,  became  widely- 
spread  among  men  and  women  of  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  world  and  in  Society. 
Altogether  it  was  a  different  life  upon 
which  she  now  looked  out  from  her  re¬ 
mote  eyrie  among  the  hills — a  life  with 
many  new  interests  in  it,  with  much  that 
was  calculated  to  awaken  chords  in  her 
heart  hitherto  untouched,  and  to  bring 
to  light  new  characteristics  of  her  temper 
and  genius.  One  would  fain  speculate 
upon  what  might  have  been,  but  for  the 
esolation  wrought  in  her  home  and 
eart  by  that  tempest  of  death  which 
aged  during  the  autumn  of  1848  and 
the  spring  of  1849.  As  it  was,  no  novelty 
could  make  her  forget  what  had  been  ; 
no  new  faces,  however  welcome,  could 


were  seen  no  more,  or  could  weaken  in 
any  degree  the  affection  with  which  she 
still  clung  to  the  friend  of  her  school¬ 
days.  Simplicity  and  sincerity  are  the 
prevailing  features  of  her  letters,  during 
this  critical  time  in  her  life,  as  during- all 
the  years  which  had  preceded  it.  They 
reflect  her  mind  in  many  moods ;  they 
show  her  in  many  different  situations; 
but  they  never  fail  to  give  the  impression 
of  one  whose  allegiance  to  her  own  con¬ 
science  and  whose  reverence  for  truth 
and  purity  remain  now  what  they  had 
been  in  her  days  of  happy  and  unworldly 
obscurity.  The  letters  1  now  quote  are 
quite  new  to  the  public. 

"  yuly  1S//1,  1S50. 

“  You  must  cheer  up,  for  your  letter  proves 
to  me  that  you  are  low-spiiitcd.  .\s  for  me, 
what  I  said  is  to  be  taken  in  this  sense  : — that, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  pre¬ 
sumptuous  in  me  to  calculate  on  a  long  life — 
a  truth  obvious  enough.  For  the  rest,  we  arc 
all  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  apportions  His 
gifts,  health  or  sickness,  length  or  brevity  of 
d.iys,  as  is  best  for  the  receiver ;  to  him  who 
has  work  to  do  time  will  be  given  in  which 
to  do  it ;  for  him  to  whom  no  task  is  assigned 
the  season  of  rest  will  come  earlier.  As  to 
the  suffering  preceding  our  last  sleep,  the 
sickness,  decay,  the  struggle  of  tlesh  and 
spirit,  it  must  come  sooner  or  later  to  all.  If, 
in  one  point  of  view,  it  is  sad  to  have  few  tics 
in  the  world,  in  another  point  of  view  it  is 
soothing ;  women  who  have  husbands  and 
children  must  look  forward  to  death  with 
more  pain,  more  fear,  than  those  who  have 
none.  To  dismiss  the  subject,  I  wish  (without 
cant,  and  not  in  any  hackneyed  sense)  that 
both  you  and  I  could  always  say  in  this  matter, 
•  the  will  of  God  be  done.  I  am  beginning  to 
get  settled  at  home,  but  the  solitude  seems 
heavy  as  yet.  It  is  a  great  change,  but  in  look¬ 
ing  forward  I  tiy  to  hope  for  the  best.  So 
little  faith  have  1  in  the  power  of  any  tempo¬ 
rary  excitement  to  do  real  good  that  1  put  off 
day  by  day  writing  to  London  to  tell  them  1 
have  come  home ;  and  till  then  it  was  agreed 
I  should  not  hear  from  them.  It  is  painful  to 
be  dependent  on  the  small  stimulus  letters 
give.  I  sometimes  think  I  will  renounce  it 
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altogether,  close  all  correspondence  on  some 
<iuict  pretext,  and  cease  to  look  forward  at 
post-time  for  any  letters  but  yours.” 

“  i4//i,  1S50. 

“  I  wish,  dear  Ellen,  you  would  tell  me 
what  is  the  ‘  twaddle  ’  about  my  marrying, 
which  you  hear.  If  1  knew  the  details.1  should 
have  a  better  chance  of  guessing  the  quarter 
from  which  such  gossip  comes.  As  it  is,  I  am 
quite  at  a  loss.  Whom  am  I  to  marr)*?  I 
think  I  have  scarcely  seen  a  single  man  with 
whom  such  a  union  would  be  possible  since  I 
left  London.  Doubtless  there  arc  men  whom, 
if  I  chose  to  encourage,  I  mig]it  marry.  Hut 
no  matrimonial  lot  is  even  remotely  offered 
me  which  seems  to  me  truly  desirable.  And 
even  if  that  were  the  case  there  would  be  many 
obstacles.  The  least  allusion  to  such  a  thing 
is  most  offensive  to  papa.  An  article  entitled 
‘  Currer  Bell’  has  lately  appeared  in  the 
Palladium,  a  new  periodical  published  in 
Edinburgh.  It  is  an  eloquent  production,  and 
one  of  such  warm  sympathy  and  high  apprecia¬ 
tion  as  I  had  never  expected  to  see.  It  makes 
mistakes  about  authorship,  &c.,  but  those  I 

hope  one  day  to  set  right.  Mr.  X - (the 

little  man)  tirst  informed  me  of  this  article.  I 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  his  letter, 
having  concluded  nine  months  ago  that  there 
would  be  no  more  correspondence  from  that 
<iuarter.  I  inclose  a  note  from  him  received 
subsequently,  in  answer  to  my  acknowledg¬ 
ment.  Read  it,  and  tell  me  exactly  how  it  im¬ 
presses  you  regarding  the  writer's  character, 
vVe,  He  is  deticient  neither  in  spirit  nor 
sense.” 

“  Jati.  20: h,  1851. 

•’  Thank  you  heartily  for  the  tw’o  letters  I 
owe  you.  You  seem  verj*  gay  at  present,  and 
provided  you  only  take  care  not  to  catcJi  cold 
with  coming  home  at  night,  I  am  not  sorry  to 
hear  it ;  a  little  movement,  cheerfulness,  stim¬ 
ulus  is  not  only  beneficial,  but  necessary. 
Your  last  letter  but  one  made  me  smile.*  I 
think  you  draw  great  conclusions  from  small 
inferences.  I  think  those  ‘fixed  intentions’ 
you  fancy  are  imaginary.  I  think  the  ‘  under¬ 
current’  amounts  simply  to  this,  a  kind  of 
natural  liking  and  sense  of  something  con¬ 
genial.  W'ere  there  no  vast  barrier  of  age, 
fortune,  &c.,  there  is  perhaps  enough  personal 
regard  to  make  things  possible  which  now  are 
impossible.  If  men  and  women  married  be¬ 
cause  they  like  each  other’s  temper,  look,  con¬ 
versation,  nature,  and  so  on — and  if,  besides, 
years  were  more  nearly  equal — the  chance  you 
allude  to  might  be  admitted  as  a  chance  ;  but 
other  reasons  regulate  matrunonj' — reasons- of 
convenience,  of  connection,  of  money.  Mean¬ 
time  I  am  content  to  know  him  as  a  friend, 
and  pray  God  to  continue  to  me  the  common 
sense  to  look  on  one  so  young,  so  rising,  and 
so  hopeful  in  no  other  light.  The  hint  about 
the  Rhine  disturbs  me;  I  am  not  made  of 
stone,  and  what  is  mere  excitement  to  others 
is  fever  to  me.  However  it  is  a  ma’tter  for  the 
future,  and  long  to  look  forward  to.  As  I  see 
it  now,  the  journey  is  out  of  the  question — for 
many  reasons — I  rather  wonder  he  should 
think  of  it.  Good-bye.  Heaven  grant  us 
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both  some  quiet  wisdom,  and  strength  not 
merely  to  bear  the  trial  of  pain,  but  to  resist 
the  lure  of  pleasure  when  it  comes  in  such 
a  shape  as  our  better  judgment  disapproves.” 

“Feb.  ztth,  1 85 1. 

‘‘  You  ought  always  to  conclude  that  when  I 
don’t  write  it  is  simply  because  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  particular  to  say.  Be  sure  that  ill  news 
will  travel  fast  enough,  and  good  news  too 
when  such  commodity  comes.  If  I  could 
often  be  or  seem  in  brisk  spirits,  I  might  write 
oftener,  knowing  that  my  letters  would  amuse. 
But  as  times  go,  a  glimpse  of  sunshine  now 
and  then  is  as  much  as  one  has  a  right  to 
expect.  However,  I  get  on  very  decently.  I 
am  now  and  then  tempted  to  break  through 
my  resolution  of  not  having  you  to  coni; 
before  summer,  and  to  ask  you  to  come  to  this 
Patmos  in  a  week  or  two.  But  it  would  be 

dull — very  dull — foryou . What  would 

you  say  to  coming  here  the  week  after  next  to 
stay  onlv  just  so  long  as  you  could  comforta¬ 
bly  bear  the  monotony?  If  the  weather  were 
dry,  and  the  moors  fine,  I  should  not  mind  it 
so  much — we  could  walk  for  change.” 

About  this  time  it  is  clear  that  Mi^s 
Ilronte  was  suflering  from  one  of  her 
periodical  attacks  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
She  makes  repeated  references  in  her 
letters  to  her  ailments,  attributing  them 
generally  to  her  liver,  and  she  also  men¬ 
tions  frequently  an  occurrence  which 
had  given  her  not  a  little  anxiety  and 
concern.  This  was  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  a  business  maif  in  a  good  position, 
whom  she  had  already  met  in  London. 
The  following  letters,  which  are  inserted 
here  without  regard  to  the  precise  date, 
and  of  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  merelv 
used  half-a-dozen  lines,  relate  to  this 
subject : — 

“You  arc  to  say  no  more  about  ‘Jupiter' 
and  ‘  Venus.’  What  do  3’ou  mean  by  such 
heathen  trash  ?  The  fact  is  no  fallacy  can  b«; 
wilder,  and  I  won’t  have  it  hinted  at,  even  in 
jest,  because  my  common-sense  laughs  it  to 

scorn.  The  idea  of  X - shocks  me  less  ;  it 

would  be  a  more  likely  match,  if ‘matches’ 
were  at  all  in  question,  which  they  are  not.  He 
still  sends  his  little  newspaper,  and  the  other 
day  there  came  a  letter  of  a  bulk,  volume, 
pith,  judgment,  and  knowledge,  worth}'  to 
have  been  the  product  of  a  giant.” 

“  X - has  been,  and  is  gone  ;  things  are 

just  as  they  were.  I  only  know,  in  addition 
to  the  slight  information  I  possessed  before, 
that  this  -Australian  undertaking  is  necessary 
to  the  continued  prosperity  of  his  firm,  that  he 
alone  was  pronounced  to  possess  the  power 
and  means  to  carry  it  out  successfully,  that 
mercantile  honor,  combined  with  his  own 
sense  of  duty,  obliged  him  to  accept  the  post 
of  honor  and  of  danger  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed,  that  he  goes  with  great  personal 
reluctance,  and  that  l^e  contemplates  an  ab- 
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sence  of  five  years.  He  looked  much  thinner 
and  older.  I  saw  him  veiy'  near,  and  once 
through  iny  glass.  The  resemblance  to  Bran- 
well  struck  me  forcibly  ;  it  is  marked.  He  is 
not  ugly,  but  very  peculiar.  The  lines  in  his 
face  show  an  inllexibility,  and,  1  must  add.  a 
hardness  of  character  which  does  not  attract. 
.\s  he  stood  near  me,  as  he  looked  at  me  in 
his  keen  way,  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  stand  my 
:;round  tranquilly  and  steadily,  and  not  to  re¬ 
coil  as  before.  It  is  no  use  saying  anything 
if  1  am  not  candid.  1  avow  then  that  on  this 
occasion,  predisposed  as  I  was  to  regard  him 
very  favorably,  his  manners  and  his  personal 
appearance  scarcely  pleased  me  more  than  at 
the  first  interview.  He  gave  me  a  book  at 
parting,  requesting  in  his  brief  way  that  1 
would  keep  it  for  his  sake,  and  adding  hastily, 

I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  in  Australia ; 
your  letters  have  been  and  will  be  a  greater 
refreshment  than  you  can  think  or  I  can  tell.’ 
And  so  he  is  gone,  and  stern  and  abrupt  little 
man  as  he  is,  too  often  jarring  as  are  his  man¬ 
ners,  his  absence  and  the  exclusion  of  his 
idea  from  my  mind,  leave  me  certainly  with 
less  support  and  in  deeper  solitude  thgn  be¬ 
fore.  You  see,  dear  Nell,  we  are  still  precisely 
on  the  same  level.  You  are  not  isolated.  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  certain  mystery  about  this  trans¬ 
action  yet,  and  whether  it  will  ever  be  cleared 
up  to  me,  I  do  not  know.  However,  my  plain 
duty  is  to  wean  my  mind  from  the  subject,  and 

if  possible  to  avoid  pondering  over  it . 

I  feet  that  in  his  way  he  has  a  regard  for  me  ; 
a  regard  which  1  cannot  bring  myself  entirely 
to  reciprocate  in  kind,  and  yet  its  withdrawal 
leaves  a  painful  blank.  I  have  just  got  your 
note.  Above,  you  have  all  the  account  of  my 
visitor.  I  dare  not  aver  that  your  kind  wish 
that  the  visit  would  yield  me  more  pleasure 
than  pain  has  been  fulfilled.  Something  at 
my  heart  aches  and  gnaws  drearily.  But  I 
must  cultivate  fortitude.” 

“Thank  you  for  your  kind  note.  It  was 
kind  of  you  to  write  it,  though  it  was  your 
.school-day.  I  never  knew  you  to  let  a  slight 
impediment  stand  in  your  way  when  doing  a 
friendly  action.  Certainly  1  shall  not  soon 
forget  last  Friday,  and  never,  I  think,  the 
evening  and  night  succeeding  that  morning  and 
afternoon.  Evils  seldom  come  singly,  and  soon 

after  X - was  gone  papa  grew  much  worse. 

He  went  to  bed  early.  Was  sick  and  ill  for  an 
hour,  and  when  at  last  he  began  to  doze  and 
I  left  him,  1  came  down  to  the  dining-room 
with  a  sense  of  weight,  fear,  and  desolation 
hard  to  express  and  harder  to  endure.  A 
wish  that  you  were  with  me  did  cross  my 
mind  ;  but  1  repelled  it  as  a  most  selfish  wish. 
Indeed  it  was  only  shortlived;  my  natural 
tendency  in  moments  of  this  sort  is  to  get 
through  the  struggle  alone ;  to  think  that  one 
is  burdening  others  makes  all  worse.  You 
speak  to  me  in  soft,  consolatory  accents  ;  but 
I  hold  far  sterner  language  to  myself,  dear 
Nell.  An  absence  of  five  years;  a  dividing 
expanse  of  three  oceans  ;  the  wide  difference 
between  a  man’s  active  career  and  a  woman’s 
passive  existence.  These  things  are  almost 
equivalent  to  a  lifelong  separation.  But  there 
is  another  thing  which  forms  a  barrier  more 


difficult  to  pass  than  any  of  these.  Would 

X - and  I  ever  suit?  Could  I  ever  feel  for 

him  enough  love  to  accept  of  him  as  a  hus¬ 
band  ?  Friendship,  gratitude,  esteem,  I  have  ; 
but  each  moment  that  he  came  near  me,  and 
that  I  could  sec  his  eyes  fastened  upon  me, 
my  veins  ran  ice.  Now  that  he  is  away  1  feel 
far  more  frently  towards  him  ;  it  is  only  close 
by  that  1  grow  rigid,  stiffening  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  apprehension  and  anger,  which 
nothing  softens  but  his  retreat  and  a  perfect 
subsiding  of  his  manner.  1  did  not  want  to 
be  proud  nor  intend  to  be  proud,  but  1  wa^ 
forced  to  be  so.  Most  true  is  it  that  we  an 
over  ruled  by  One  above  us,  that  in  His  hands 
our  very  will  is  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter.” 

“  I  trust  papa  is  not  worse  ;  but  he  varies. 
He  has  never  been  down  to  breakfast  but 
once  since  tou  left.  The  circumstance  of 
having  him  to  think  about  just  now  is  good 
for  me  in  one  way  ;  it  keeps  my  thoughts  off 
other  matters  which  have  been  complete  bit¬ 
terness  and  ashes  ,  for  I  do  assure  you  a  more 
entire  crumbling  away  of  a  seeming  founda¬ 
tion  of  support  and  prospect  of  hope  than  that 
which  I  allude  to  can  scarcely  be  realized.” 

“  I  have  heard  from  X - to-day,  a  quiet 

little  note.  He  returned  to  London  a  week 
since  on  Saturday.  He  leaves  England  next 
month.  His  note  concludes  with  asking 
whether  he  has  any  chance  of  seeing  me  in 
London  before  that  time.  I  must  tell  him  that 
I  have  already  fixed  June  for  my  visit,  and, 
therefore,  in  all  human  probability  we  shall 
see  each  other  no  more.  There  is  still  a  want 
of  plain  mutual  understanding  in  this  busi¬ 
ness,  and  there  is  sadness  and  pain  in  more 
ways  than  one.  My  conscience,  1  can  truly 
say,  does  not  no^o  accuse  me  of  having  treated 

X - with  injustice  or  unkindness.  What  I 

once  did  wrong  in  this  way  I  have  endeavored 
to  remedy  both  to  himself  and  in  speaking 
of  him  to  others.  I  am  sure  he  has  estimable 
and  sterling  qualities  ;  but  with  every  dispo¬ 
sition — with  every  wish — with  every  intention 
even  to  look  on  him  in  the  most  favorable 
point  of  view  at  his  last  visit,  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  in  my  inmost  heart  to  think  of  him 
as  one  that  might  one  day  be  acceptable  as  a 
husband  ....  No,  if  X - be  the  only  hus¬ 

band  fate  offers  to  me,  single  I  must  always 
remain.  But  yet  at  times  I  grieve  for  him  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  superfluous,  for  I  cannot 
think  he  will  suffer  much— a  hard  nature,  oc¬ 
cupation,  change  of  scene  will  befriend  him.” 

“  I  have  had  a  long,  kind  letter  from  Miss 
Martineau  lately.  She  says  she  is  well  and 
happy.  Also  I  have  had  a  very  long  letter 

from  Mr. - ,  the  first  tor  many  weeks.  He 

speaks  of  X - with  much  respect  and  regret, 

and  says  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  many 
friends.  I  discover  with  some  surprise  that 

papa  has  taken  a  decided  liking  to  X - . 

The  marked  kindness  of  his  manner  to  him 
when  he  bade  him  good-bye,  exhorting  him 
to  be  ‘true  to  himself,  his  country, and  his 
God,’  and  wishing  him  all  good  wishes,  struck 
me  with  some  astonishment  at  the  time  ;  and 
whenever  he  has  alluded  to  him  since,  it  has 
been  with  significant  eulogy . You  say 
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papa  has  penetration.  On  this  subject  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  indeed.  I  have  told  him  nothing, 
yet  he  seems  to  be  (t«  fait  to  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  1  could  think  at  some  moments  his 
guesses  go  further'than  mine.  I  believe  he 
thinks  a  prospective  union,  deferred  for  five 
years,  with  such  a  decorous,  reliable  personage, 
would  be  a  very  proper  and  advisable  affair. 
However  I  ask  no  questions,  and  he  asks  me 
none  ;  and  if  he  did  I  should  have  nothing  to 
tell  him.” 

The  summer  following  this  affair  of 
the -heart  witnessed  another  visit  to  Lon¬ 
don,  where  she  heard  Mr.  Thackeray’s 
lectures  on  the  humorists.  How  she 
enjoyed  listening  to  her  idol,  in  one  of 
llis  best  moods,  need  not  be  told.  Some 
there  are  still  living  who  remember  that 
first  lecture,  when  all  London  had 
assembled  to  listen  to  the  author  of 
Vanity  Fair,  and  the  rumor  suddenly 
ran  round  the  room  that  the  author  of 
Jane  Eyre  was  among  the  audience. 
Men  and  women  were  at  fault  at  first,  in 
tlieir  efforts  to  distinguish  “  Currer  Bell” 
in  that  brilliant  company  of  literary  and 
social  notabilities ;  but  at  last  she  was 
discovered  hiding  under  the  motherly 
wing  of  a  chaperon,  timid,  blushing,  but 
excited  and  pleased — not  at  the  attention 
she  herself  attracted,  but  at  the  treat  she 
had  in  prospect.  One  or  two  gentlemen 
sought  and  obtained  introductions  to  her 
— amongst  them  Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes.  They  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  impressed  by  the  appearance  or 
the  speech  of  the  parson’s  daughter. 
Her  jierson  was  insignificant,  her  dress 
somewhat  rustic,  her  language  quaintly 
precise  and  formal,  her  manner  odd 
and  constrained.  Altogether  this  was  a 
woman  whom  even  London  could  not 
lionize  ;  somebody  outwardly  altogether 
too  plain,  simple,  unpretending,  to  admit 
of  hero-worship.  Within  there  was,  as 
we  know,  something  entirely  e.xceptional 
and  extraordinary ;  but,  like  Lucy 
Snowe,  she  still  kept  her  real  self  hidden 
under  a  veil  which  no  casual  friend  or 
chance  acquaintance  was  allowed  to  lift. 
It  was  but  a  brief  visit  to  the  “  Big 
Babylon,”  and  then  back  to  Haworth,  to 
loneliness  and  duty!  In  July,  1851, 
she  writes  from  the  parsonage  to  one  of 
her  friends  as  follows  : — 

“  My  first  feeling  on  receiving  your  note 
was  one  of  disappointment,  but  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  sufficed  to  show  me  that  ‘  all  was 
for  the  best.’  In  truth  it  was  a  great  piece  of 
extravagance  on  my  part  to  ask  you  and  Ellen 


together  ;  it  is  much  better  to  divide  such 
good  things.  To  have  your  visit  in  prospect 
will  console  me  when  hers  is  in  retrospect. 
Not  that  I  mean  to  yield  to  the  weakness  of 
clinging  dependently  to  the  society  of  friends,' 
however  dear ;  but  still  as  an  occasional  treat 
I  must  value  and  even  seek  such  society  as 
a  necessary  of  life.  Let  me  know  then  when¬ 
ever  it  suits  your  convenience  to  come  to 
Haworth,  and,  unless  some  change  I  cannot 
now  foresee  occurs,  a  ready  and  warm  welcome 
will  await  you.  Should  there  be  any  cause 
rendering  it  desirable  to  defer  the  visit,  I  will 
tell  you  frankly.  The  pleasures  of  society  I 
cannot  offer  you  ;  nor  those  of  fine  scenery. 
But  I  place  very  much  at  your  command — 
the  moors,  some  books,  a  series  of  quiet 
‘curling-hair-times,’  and  an  old  pupil  into 
the  bargain.  Ellen  may  have  told  you  that  I 
spent  a  month  in  London  this  summer.  When 
you  come  you  shall  ask  what  questions  you 
like  on  that  point,  and  I  will  answer  to  the 
best  of  my  stammering  ability.  Do  not  press 
me  much  on  the  subject  of  the  ‘Crjstal 
Palace.’  I  went  there  five  times,  knd  certainly 
saw  some  interesting  things,  and  the  coiiy 
iT ait  is  striking  and  bewildering  enough.  But 
I  never  was  able  to  get  up  any  raptures  on  the 
subject,  and  each  renewed  visit  was  made 
under  coercion  rather  than  my  own  free  will. 
It  is  an  excessively  bustling  place  ;  and  after 
all  its  wonders  appeal  too  exclusively  to  the 
eye,  and  rarely  touch  the  heart  or  head.  I 
make  an  exception  to  the  last  assertion  in 
favor  of  those  who  possess  a  large  range  of 
scientific  knowledge.  Once  I  went  with  Sir 
David  Brewster,  and  perceived  that  he  looked 
on  objects  with  other  eyes  than  mine.” 

X. 

With  the  autumn  of  1851  another 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Charlotte  Bronte  was 
ushered  in.  She  began  to  write  V'illette. 
Something  has  already  been  said  of  the 
true  character  of  that  marvellous  book, 
in  which  her  own  deepest  experiences 
and  ripest  wisdom  are  given  to  the 
world.  Of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
written  her  readers  know  nothing.  Yet 
this,  the  best-beloved  child  of  her  genius, 
was  brought  forth  with  a  travail  so  bitter 
that  more  than  once  she  was  tempted  to 
lay  aside  her  pen  and  hush  her  voice  for 
ever.  Every  sentence  was  wrung  from 
her  as  though  it  had  been  a  drop  of 
blood,  and  the  book  was  built  up  bit  by 
bit,  amid  paroxysms  of  positive  anguish, 
occasioned  in  part  by  her  own  physical 
weakness  and  suffering,  but  still  more  by 
the  torture  through  which  her  mind 
passed  as  she  depicted  scene  after  scene 
from  the  darkest  chapter  in  her  own  life, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  for  whom  she 
wrote.  It  is  from  her  letters  that  at  this 
time  also  we  get  the  best  indications  of 
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what  she  was  passing  through.  Few, 
perhaps,  reading  these  letters  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  their  writer  was  at  that  very 
time  engaged  in  the  production  of  a 
great  masterpiece,  destined  to  hold  its 
own  among  the  ripest  and  finest  fruits  of 
English  genius.  But  no  one  can  read 
them  without  seeing  how  true  the 
woman’s  soul  was,  how  deep  her  sympa¬ 
thy  with  those  she  loved,  how  keen  her 
criticisms  of  even  the  dull  and  common¬ 
place  characters  around  her,  how  vivid 
and  sincere  her  interest  in  everything 
which  was  passing  either  in  the  great 
world  which  lay  afar  off,  or  in  the  little 
world  the  drama  of  which  was  being 
enacted  under  her  own  eyes.  Even  the 
ordinary  incidents  mentioned  in  her  let¬ 
ters,  the  chance  expressions  which  drop 
from  her  pen,  have  an  interest  when  we 
remember  who  it  is  that  speaks,  and  at 
what  hour  in  her  life  this  speech  falls 
from  her. 

“  September,  1851. 

“I  hav'c  mislaid  your  last  letter,  and  so 
cannot  look  it  over  to  see  what  there  is  in  it 
to  answer  ;  but  it  is  time  it  was  answered  in 
some  fashion,  whether  1  have  anythin);  to  say 

or  not.  Miss  - 's  note  is  very  like  her. 

All  that  talk  about  ‘friendship,’  ‘mutual 
friends,’  ‘  auld  lang  syne,’  A:c.,  sounds  very 

like  palaver.  Mrs. - wrote  to  me  a  week 

or  a  fortnight  since — a  well-meaning,  amiable 
note,  dwelling  a  good  deal,  excusably  perhaps, 
on  the  good  time  that  is  coming.  1  mean,  to 
speak  plain  English,  on  her  expectation  of 
soon  becoming  a  mother.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
natural  in  her  to  feel  as  if  no  woman  had  ever 
been  a  mother  before;  but  I  could  not  help 
inditing  an  answer  calculated  to  shake  her  up 
a  bit.  A  day  or  two  since  I  had  another  note 
from  her,  quite  as  good  as  usual,  but  I  think  a 
tritie  nonplussed  by  the  rather  unceremonious 
fashion  in  which  her  terrors  and  the  expected 
personage  were  handled.  ...  It  is  useless  to 
tell  you  how  I  live.  I  endure  life ;  but 
whether  I  enjoy  it  or  not  is  another  question. 
However,  I  get  on.  The  weather,  1  think,  has 
not  been  very  good  latel)’ ;  or  else  the  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  of  change  of  air  and  scene  arc 
evaporating.  In  spite  of  regular  exercise  the 
old  headaches  and  starting,  wakeful  nights 
are  coming  upon  me  again.  But  I  do  get  on, 
and  have  neither  wish  nor  right  to  complain.” 

“  October,  1851. 

“  I  am  not  at  all  intending  to  go  from  home 
at  present.  I  have  just  refused  successively 
Miss  Martineau,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  and  Mrs. 
Forster.  1  could  not  go  if  I  would.  One 
person  after  another  in  the  house  has  been 
ailing  for  the  last  month  and  more.  First 
Tabby  had  the  influenza,  then  Martha  took  it, 
and  is  ill  in  bed  now,  and  I  grieve  to  say  Papa 
400  has  taken  cold.  So  far  I  keep  pretty  well. 


and  am  thankful  for  it,  for  who  else  would 
nurse  them  all?  Some  painful  mental  worrj’ 

I  hav'C  gono  through  this  autumn ;  but  there 
is  no  use  in  dwelling  on  all  that.  A,t  present 
I  seem  to  have  some  respite.  I  feel  more 

disinclined  than  ever  for  letter-writing . 

Life  is  a  struggle.” 

"  Xovember,  1851. 

“  Papa,  Tabby,  and  Martha  are  at  present 
all  better,  but  yet  none  of  them  well.  Slartha 
especially  looks  feeble.  I  wish  she  had  a 
better  constitution.  As  it  is,  one  is  always 
afraid  of  giving  her  too  much  to  do  ;  and  yet 
there  are  many  things  I  cannot  undertake 
myself  ;  and  we  do  not  like  to  change  when  we 
have  had  her  so  long.  The  other  day  I  received 
the  inclosed  letter  from  Australia.  I  had  had 
one  before  from  the  same  cmarter,  which  is 
still  unanswered.  I  told  you  I  did  not  expect 
to  hear  thence — nor  did  1.  The  letter  is  long, 
but  it  will  be  worth  your  while  to  read  it.  In 
its  way  it  has  merit — that  cannot  be  denied — 
.abundance  of  information,  talent  of  a  certain 
kind,  alloyed  (I  think)  here  and  there  with 
errors  of  taste.  This  little  man  with  all  his 
long  letters  remains  as  much  a  conundnim  to 

me  as  ever.  Your  account  of  the  H - 

‘  domestic  joys ’amused  me  much.  The  good 
folks  seem  very  happy  ;  long  may  they  continue 
so  !  It  somewhat  cheers  me  to  know  that 
such  happiness  does  exist  on  earth.” 

"Xovember,  1S51. 

‘‘All  here  is  pretty  much  as  usual . 

The  only  events  of  my  life  consist  in  that 
little  change  occasional  letters  bring.  I  h.avc 

had  two  from  Miss  W - since  she  left 

Haworth,  which  touched  me  much.  She 
seems  to  think  so  much  of  a  little  congenial 
company,  a  little  attention  and  kindness. 
She  says  she  has  not  for  many  days  known 
such  enjoyment  as  she  experienced  during  the 
ten  days  she  stayed  here.  Yet  you  know  what 
Haworth  is — dull  enough.  Before  answering 
X - 's  letter  from  Australia  I  got  up  my  cour¬ 
age  to  write  to - and  beg  him  to  give  me 

an  impartial  account  of  X - ’s  character  and 

disposition,  owning  that  I  was  vciy-  much  in 
the  dark  on  these  points  and  did  not  like 
to  continue  correspondence  without  further 
information.  I  got  the  answer  which  I 
inclose.  Since  receiving  it  I  have  replied  to 

X - in  a  calm,  civil  manner.  At  the  earliest 

I  cannot  hear  from  him  again  before  the 
spring.” 

"December,  1S51. 

‘‘  I  hope  you  have  got  on  this  last  week 
well.  It  has  been  very  trying  here.  Papa  so 
far  has  borne  it  unhurt  ;  but  these  winds  and 
changes  have  given  me  a  bad  cold  ;  however,  I 
am  better  now  than  I  was.  Poor  old  Keeper 
(Emily’s  dog)  died  last  Monday  morning  alter 
being  ill  one  night.  He  went  gently  to  sleep  , 
we  laid  his  old  faithful  head  in  the  garden. 
Flossy  is  dull,  and  misses  him.  There  was 
something  very  sad  in  losing  the  old  dog  :_j-ei 
I  am  glad  he  met  a  natural  fate.  People  kept 
hinting  that  he  ought  to  be  put  away,  which 
neither  Papa  nor  I  liked  to  think  of.  If  I 
were  near  a  town  and  could  get  cod-liver  oil 
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fresh  and  sweet,  I  really  would  most  gladly 
take  your  advice  and  try  it ;  but  how  I  coulil 
possibly  procure  it  at  Haworth  I  do  not  sec.  .  . 
You  ask  about  the  Lily  and  the  Bee.  If  you 
have  read  it  you  have  eflcctcd  an  exploit  beyond 
me.  I  glanced  at  a  few  pages  and  laid  it  down 
hopeless,  nor  can  I  now  find  courage  to  re¬ 
sume  it.  But,  then,  I  never  liked  Warren’s 
writings.  Margaret  Maitland  is  a  good  book, 

1  doubt  not.” 

.\t  this  point  the  illness  of  which  she 
makes  light  in  these  letters  increased  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  alarm  her  father,  and 
at  last  she  consented  to  lay  aside  her 
work  and  allow  herself  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  a  visit  from  her  friend.  The 
visit  was  a  source  of  happiness  whilst  it 
lasted  ;  but  when  it  was  over  the  depres¬ 
sion  returned,  and  there  was  a  serious 
relapse.  Something  of  her  sufferings  at 
this  time — whilst  VilUtU  was  still  upon 
the  stocks — will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  letter,  dated  January,  1852  : — 

“  I  wi'^h  you  could  have  seen  the  coolness 
with  which  I  captured  your  letter  on  its  way 
to  Papa,  and  at  once  conjecturing  its  tenor, 
made  the  contents  my  own.  Be  quiet.  Be 
tranquil.  It  is,  dear  Nell,  rny  decided  inten¬ 
tion  to  come  to  B - fora  few  days  when  I 

come  ;  but  of  this  last  I  must  positively  judge 
for  myself,  and  I  must  take  my  time.  I  am 
better  to-day — much  better;  but  you  can  have 
little  idea  of  the  sort  of  condition  into  which 
mercury  throws  people  to  ask  me  to  go  from 
home  anywhere  in  close  or  open  carriage. 
And  as  to  talking — four  days  ago  I  could  not 
well  have  articulated  three  sentences.  Yet  I 
did  not  need  nursing,  and  I  kept  out  of  bed. 
It  was  enough  to  burden  myself;  it  would 
have  been  misery  to  me  to  have  annoyed 
another.” 

"March,  1852. 

“  The  news  of  E.  T.’s  death  came  to  me  last 

week  in  a  letter  from  M - ,  a  long  letter, 

which  wrung  my  heart  so  in  its  simple,  strong, 
truthful  emotion,  I  have  only  ventured  to  read 
It  once.  It  ripped  up  half-scarred  wounds 
with  terrible  force — the  death-bed  was  just  the 
same — breath  failing.  &c.  She  fears  she  will 
now  in  her  dreary  solitude  become  ‘a  stern, 
harsh,  selfish  woman.’  This  fear  struck  home. 
Again  and  again  I  have  felt  it  for  myself,  and 

what  is  ///^'position  to  M - ’s?  I  should  break 

out  in  energetic  wishes  that  she  would  return 
to  England,  if  reason  would  permit  me  to 
believe  that  prosperitv  and  happiness  would 
there  await  her.  But  1  see  no  such  prospect. 
May  God  help  her  as  God  only  can  help  !” 

To  another  friend  she  writes  as  follows, 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  leave  Haworth 
for  a  short  visit ; — 

"March  12th,  1852. 

“  Your  kind  note  holds  out  a  strong  temp¬ 
tation,  but  one  that  must  be  resisted.  From 


home  I  must  not  go  unless  health  or  some 
cause  equally  imperative  render  a  cliange 
necessary.  For  nearly  four  months  now  {i.e. 
since  I  first  became  ill)  I  have  not  put  pen  to 
paper ;  my  work  has  been  lying  untouched 
and  my  faculties  have  been  rusting  for  want 
of  exercise  ;  further  relaxation  is  out  of  the 
question,  and  /  -anil  not  permit  myself  to 
think  of  it.  My  publisher  groans  over  my 
lung  delays  ;  I  am  sometimes  provoked  to 
check  the  expression  of  his  impatience  with 
short  and  crusty  answers.  Yet  the  pleasure  1 
now  deny  myself  I  would  fain  regard  as  only 
deferred.  I  heard  something  about  )'our 
purposing  to  visit  Scarborough  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  and  could  I  by  the  close  of  July 
or  August  bring  my  task  to  a  certain  point, 
how  glad  should  I  be  to  join  you  there  for  a 
while !  .  .  .  However,  I  dare  not  lay  plans 
at  this  distance  of  time  ;.for  me  so  much  must 
depend,  first,  on  Papa’s  health  (which 
throughout  the  winter  has  been,  I  am  thank¬ 
ful  to  say,  really  excellent) ;  and,  second,  on 
the  progress  of  work — a  matter  not  wholly 
contingent  on  wish  or  will,  but  lying  in  a  great 
measure  beyond  the  reach  of  effort,  or  out  of 
the  pale  of  calculation.” 

As  the  summer  advanced  her  sufier- 
ings  were  scarcely  abated,  and  at  last,  in 
search  of  some  relief,  she  made  a  sudden 
visit  by  herself  to  Filey,  inspired  in  part 
by  her  desire  to  see  the  memorial  stone 
erected  above  her  sister’s  grave  at  Scar¬ 
borough. 

”  Filey  Bay,  June,  1S52. 
“My  dear  Miss - , 

“  Your  kind  and  welcome  note  reached  me 
at  this  place,  where  I  have  been  staying  three 
weeks  qttite  alone.  Change  and  sea-air  had 
become  necessary.  Distance  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  forbade  my  accompanying  Ellen  to 
the  south,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  it  had 
I  felt  quite  free  and  unfettered.  Ellen  told 
me  sometime  ago  that  you  were  not  likely  to 
visit  Scarborough  till  the  a'utumn,  so  I  forth¬ 
with  packed  my  trunk  and  betook  myself  here. 
The  first  week  or  ten  days  I  greatly  feared 
the  seaside  would  not  suit  me,  for  I  suffered 
almost  incessantly  from  headache  and  other 
harassing  ailments ;  the  weather,  too,  was 
dark,  stormy,  and  excessively — bitterly — cold  ; 
my  solitude  under  such  circumstances  partook 
of  the  character  of  desolation  ;  I  had  some 
drear)'  evening  hours  and  night  vigils.  How¬ 
ever,  that  passed.  I  think  I  am  now  better 
and  stronger  for  the  change,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  hope  to  return  home.  Ellen  told  me  that 

Mr.  W -  said  people  with  my  tendency  to 

congestion  of  the  liver  should  walk  three  or 
four  hours  every  day  ;  accordingly  I  have 
walked  as  much  as  I  could  since  I  came  here, 
and  look  almost  as  sun-burnt  and  weather¬ 
beaten  as  a  fisherman  or  a  bathing-woman, 
with  being  out  in  the  open  air.  As  to  my 
work,  it  has  stood  obstinately  still  for  a  long 
while  :  certainly  a  torpid  liver  makes  a  torpid 
brain.  No  spirit  moves  me.  If  this  state  of 
things  does  not  entirely  change,  my  chance  of 
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a  holiday  in  the  autumn  is  not  worth  much  ; 
yet  I  should  be  vciy  sorry  not  to  meet  you  for 
a  little  while  at  Scarboroufth.  The  duty  to  be 
discharged  at  Scarborough  was  the  chief  mo¬ 
tive  that  drew  me  to  the  cast  coast.  I  have 
been  there,  visited  the  church}'ard,  and  seen 
the  stone.  There  were  five  errors,  consequently 
I  had  to  give  directions  for  its  being  refaced 
and  relettercd." 

The  sea-air  did  her  good  ;  but  she  was 
still  unable  to  carry  her  great  work  for¬ 
ward,  in  si)ite  of  the  urgent  jiressure  put 
upon  her  by  those  v.’ho  in  this  respect 
merely  expressed  the  impatience  of  the 
public. 

“  Haworth,  July,  1852. 

“I  am  again  at  home,  where  (thank  God)  I 
found  all  well.  I  certainly  feel  much  better 
than  1  did,  and  would  fain  trust  that  the 
improvement  may  prove  permanent.  .  .  .  The 
first  fortnight  1  was  at  Filey  I  had  constantly 
recurring  pain  in  the  right  side,  and  sick  head¬ 
ache  into  the  bargain.  My  spirits  at  the  same 
time  were  cruelly  depressed — prostrated  some¬ 
times.  I  feared  the  miseries  and  the  suffer¬ 
ing  of  last  winter  were  all  returning;  conse¬ 
quently  I  am  now  indeed  thankful  to  find  my¬ 
self  so  much  better . You  ask  about 

Australia.  Let  us  dismiss  the  subject  in  a 
few  words,  and  not  recur  to  it.  All  is  silent 
as  the  grave.  Cornhill  is  silent  too:  there  has 
been  bitter  disappointment  there  at  my  having 
no  work  ready  for  this  season.  Ellen,  we 
must  not  rely  upon  our  fellow-creatures — only 
on  ourselves,  and  on  Him  who  is  above  both 
us  and  them.  My  labors,  as  you  call  them, 
stand  in  abeyance  and  I  cannot  hurry  them. 

I  must  take  my  own  time,  however  long  that 
time  may  be.” 

"August,  1852. 

“  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  papa’s  con¬ 
valescence  seems  now  to  be  quite  confirmed. 
There  is  scarcely  any  remainder  of  the  in¬ 
flammation  in  his  eyes,  and  his  general  health 
progresses  satisfactorily.  He  begins  even  to 
look  forward  to  resuming  his  duty  ere  long, 
but  caution  must  be  observed  on  that  head. 
Martha  has  been  very  willing  and  helpful 
during  Papa’s  illness.  Poor  Tabby  is  ill 
herself  at  present  with  English  cholera; 
which  complaint,  together  with  influenza, 
has  lately  been  almost  universally  prevalent 
in  this  district.  Of  the  last  I  have  myself 
had  a  touch  ;  but  it  went  off  very  gently 
on  the  whole,  affecting  my  chest  and  liver  less 
than  any  cold  has  done  for  the  last  three 

years . I  write  to  you  about  yourself 

rather  under  constraint  and  in  the  dark  ; 
for  your  letters,  dear  Nell,  are  most  remark¬ 
ably  oracular,  dropping  nothing  but  hints 
which  tie  my  tongue  a  good  deal.  What, 
for  instance,  can  I  say  to  your  last  post¬ 
script?  It  is  quite  sibylline.  I  can  hardly 
guess  what  checks  30U  in  writing  to  me. 
Perhaps  you  think  that  as  /  generally  write 
with  some  reserve,  j-ou  ought  to  do  the  same. 
My  reserve,  however,  has  its  origin  not  in 
design,  but  in  necessity'.  I  am  silent  because 


I  have  litcrall)*  nothing  to  say.  I  might  indeed 
repeat  over  and  over  again  that  my  life  is  a 
pale  blank,  and  often  a  very  weary  burden, 
and  that  the  future  sometimes  appals  me  ; 
but  what  end  could  be  answered  by  such 
repetition,  except  to  weary  you  and  enervate 
my.self?  The  evils  that  now  and  then  wring 
a  groan  from  my  heart  lie  in  my  position — 
not  that  I  am  a  single  woman  and  likely  to 
remain  a  single  woman  ;  but  because  I  am  a 
lonely  woman  and  likely  to  be  lonely.  But  it 
cannot  be  helped,  and  therefore  imf'eralively 
must  be  borne,  and  borne  too  with  as  few  words 
about  it  as  may  be.  I  write  this  just  to  prove 
to  j'ou  that  whatever  you  would  freely  say 
to  me,  j-ou  mat’ just  as  freely  write.  Under¬ 
stand  that  I  remain  just  as  resolved  as  ever 
not  to  allow  myself  the  holiday  of  a  visit 
from  you,  till  /  have  done  mj’  work.  --Xfter 
labor,  pleasure  ;  but  while  work  was  lying 
at  the  wall  undone,  1  never  yet  could  enjoy 
recreation.” 

Slowly  page  after  page  of  I'tlUlte  was 
now  being  written.  The  reader  sees 
from  these  letters  that  the  book  ,  was 
composed  in  no  happy  mood.  Writing 
to  her  publisher  a  few  weeks  after  the 
date  of  the  bast  letter  jtrinted  above,  she 
says,  “  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how  I  hun¬ 
ger  to  see  some  opinions  beside  my  own. 
and  how  I  have  sometimes  desponded 
and  almost  despaired,  because  there  was 
no  one  to  whom  to  read  a  line,  or  of 
whom  to  ask  a  counsel.  Jcine  Eyre  was 
not  written  under  such  circumstances, 
nor  were  two-thirds  of  ShirUy.  I  got 
so  miserable  about  it  I  could  bear  no 
allusion  to  the  book.  It  is  not  finished 
yet ;  but  now  I  hope.”  But  ihough  her 
work  pressed  so  incessantly  upon  her, 
and  her  feverish  anxiety  to  have  it  done 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  her  health  and 
spirits,  she  could  still  find  time  to  answer 
her  friend’s  letters  in  a  way  which 
showed  that  her  interest  in  the  outer 
world  was  as  keen  .as  ever  ; — 

“  September,  1852. 

"  Thank  you  for  A - ’s  notes.  I  like  to 

read  them,  they  arc  so  full  of  news,  but  they 
are  illegible.  A  great  many  words  I  really 
cannot  make  out.  It  is  pleasing  to  hear  that 

M - is  doing  so  well,  and  the  tidings  about 

- seem  also  good.  1  get  a  note  from - 

every  now  and  then,  but  I  fear  my  last  replv 
has  not  given  much  satisfaction.  It  contained 
a  taste  of  that  unpalatable  commodity  called 
■  advice — such  advice,  too,  as  might  be,  and  I 
dare  say  was,  construed  into  faint  reproof. 

I  can  scarcely  tell  what  there  is  about - , 

that,  in  spite  of  one’s  conviction  of  her  amia¬ 
bility,  in  spite  of  one’s  sincere  wish  for  her 
welfare,  palls  upon  one,  satiates,  stirs  impa¬ 
tience.  She  will  complacently  put  forth  opin¬ 
ions  and  tastes  as  her  own  which  arc  not  her 
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own,  nor  in  any  sense  natural  to  her.  My 
patience  can  really  hardly  sustain  the  test  of 
such  a  l.iy  in  borrowed  plumes.  She  prated 
so  much  about  the  fine  wilful  spirit  of  her 
child,  whom  she  describes  as  a  hard,  brown 
little  thing,  who  will  do  nothing  but  what 
pleases  himself,  that  I  hit  out  at  last — not  veiy' 
hard,  but  enough  to  make  her  think  herself 
ill-used,  I  doubt  not.  Can’t  help  it.  She 
often  says  she  is  not  ‘absorbed  in  self,’  but 
the  fact  is  I  have  seldom  seen  anyone  more 
unconsciously,  thoroughly,  and  often  weakly 
egotistic.  Then,  too,  she  is  inconsistent.  In 
the  same  breath  she  boasts  licr  matrimonial 
happiness  and  whines  for  sympathy.  Don’t 
understand  it.  With  a  paragon  of  a  husband 
and  child,  why  that  whining,  craving  note  ? 
Either  her  lot  is  not  all  she  professes  it  to  be, 
or  she  is  hard  to  content.” 

In  October  the  resolute  determination 
to  allow  herself  no  relaxation  until 
Villctle  was  finished  broke  down.  She 
was  compelled  to  call  for  help,  and  to 
acknowledge  herself  beaten  in  her  at¬ 
tempt  to  crush  out  the  yearning  for  com¬ 
pany 

“  October,  1652. 

“  Papa  expresses  so  strong  a  wish  that  I 
should  ask  you  to  come,  and  1  feel  some  little 
refreshment  so  absolutely  necessary’  myself, 
that  I  really  must  beg  you  to  come  to  Haworth 
fur  one  single  week.  1  thought  1  would  per¬ 
sist  in  denying  myself  till  1  had  done  my 
work,  but  I  find  it  won’t  do.  The  matter  re¬ 
fuses  to  progress,  and  this  excessive  solitude 
presses  too  heavily.  So  let  me  see  your  dear 
face,  Nell,  just  for  one  reviving  week.  Could 
you  ceme  on  Wednesday?  Write  to-morrow 
and  let  me  know  by  what  train  you  would 
reach  Keighley,  that  1  may  send  for  you.” 

The  visit  was  a  pleasant  one  in  sjiite 
of  the  weariness  of  body  and  mind  which 
troubled  Charlotte.  She  laid  aside  her 
task  for  that  “  one  little  week,”  went  out 
upon  the  moors  with  her  friend,  talked 
as  of  old,  and  at  last,  when  she  was  left 
alone  once  more,  declared  that  the 
change  had  done  her  “  inexi)ressible 
good.”  Her  ])en  now  began  to  move 
more  quickly,  and  the  closing  chapters 
of  Vilkite  were  written  with  compara¬ 
tive  ease,  so  that  at  last  she  writes  thus 
on  November  22nd  ; — 

“  Monday  Morning. 

“  Truly  thankful  am  I  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  1  finished  my  long  task  on  Saturday, 
packed  and  sent  off  the  parcel  to  Cornhill.  I 
said  my  prayers  when  I  had  done  it.  Whether 
it  is  well  or  ill  done  I  don’t  know.  D.V.,  I 
will  now  try  to  wait  the  issue  quietlj'.  The 
book,  I  think,  will  not  be  considered  preten¬ 
tious,  nor  is  it  of  a  character  to  excite  hostil¬ 
ity.  As  Papa  is  pretty  well,  I  may,  I  trust, 
dear  Nell,  do  as  you  wish  me  and  come  for  a 


few  days  to  B - ,  Miss  Martineau  has  also 

urgently  asked  me  to  go  and  sec  her.  I  pro¬ 
mised  if  all  were  well  to  do  so  at  the  close  of 
November  or  the  commencement  of  Decern-- 
ber,  so  that  I  could  go  on  from  B - to  West¬ 

moreland.  Would  Wednesday  suit  you  ? 
/fjwewrf  shall  come  with  me,  ».c.,  Thackeray’s 
novel.” 

Every  reader  knows  in  what  fashion 
ViUette  ends,  and  most  persons  also 
know  from  Mrs.  Gaskell  that  the  reason 
why  the  actual  issue  is  left  in  some  un¬ 
certainty  was  the  author’s  filial  desire  to 
gratify  her  father.  Charlotte  herself 
was  firmly  resolved  that  she  would  not 
make  Lucy  Snowe  the  happy  wife  of 
Paul  Emanuel.  She  never  meant  to 
“  appoint  her  lot  in  pleasant  jtlaces.” 
Lucy  was  to  bear  the  storm  and  stress 
of  life  in  the  same  manner  as  tiiat  in 
which  her  creator  had  been  com])elled 
to  bear  it ;  and  she  w’as  to  be  left  in  the 
end  alone,  robbed  for  ca  er  of  the  hope 
of  spending  the  happy  afternoon  of  her 
existence  in  the  sunshine  of  love  and 
congenial  society.  Hut  Mr.  llronte, 
altogether  unconscious  of  that  tragedy 
of  heart-sickness  and  soul-weariness 
which  was  being  enacted  under  his  own 
roof,  and  which  furnished  so  striking  a 
parallel  to  the  story  which  ran  through 
Vilkite,  would  not  brook  a  gloomy  end¬ 
ing  to  the  tale,  and  by  protestations  and 
entreaties  induced  his  daughter  at  lea.st 
so  far  to  alter  her  plan  as  to  leave  the 
issue  in  doubt. 

So  Vilktte  went  its  way  as  Jane  Eyre 
and  Shirley  had  done  before  it,  from  the 
secluded  parsonage  at  Haworth  up  to 
the  busy  publishing-house  in  Cornhill, 
and  thence  out  into  the  world.  There 
was  some  fear  on  Charlotte’s  part  when 
the  MS.  had  been  dispatched.  She 
herself  was  gradually  forming  that  which 
remained  the  fixed  conviction  of  her 
life — the  conviction  that  in  Vilktte  she 
had  done  her  best,  and  that,  for  good  or 
for  ill,  by  it  her  reputation  must  stand 
or  fall.  Hut  she  was  intensely  anxious, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  have  the  opinions  of 
others  upon  the  story.  Nor  w’as  it  only 
a  general  verdict  on  its  merits  for  which 
she  called.  She  was  uneasy  upon  some 
minor  points.  According  to  her  wont, 
she  had  taken  most  of  her  characters 
from  life,  and  it  was  not  during  her  stay 
at  Hrussels  alone  that  she  had  studied 
the  models  which  she  employed  when 
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writing  the  book.  Naturally,  she  was  curi¬ 
ous  to  know  whether  she  had  painted 
her  portraits  too  literally.  So  Villette 
was  allowed  to  pass,  whilst  still  in  MS., 
into  the  hands  of  the  original  of  “  Dr. 
John.”  When  that  gentleman  had  read 
the  story,  and  criticised  all  the  charac¬ 
ters  with  the  freedom  of  unconsciousness, 
her  mind  w’as  set  at  rest,  and  she  knew' 
that  she  had  not  transgressed  the  bounds 
which  divide  the  storyteller  from  the 
biographer. 

In  the  mean  time,  her  work  done,  she 
hurried  aw'ay  from  Haworth  to  spend  a 

well-earned  holiday  at  li - with  her 

friend.  Esmond  accompanied  her,  and 
the  quiet  afternoons  were  spent  in  read¬ 
ing  it  aloud.  On  December  9th  she 
writes  from  Haworth  announcing  her  safe 
return  to  her  ow'n  home  : — 

“  I  got  home  safely  at  five  o’clock  yesterday 
afternooh,  and,  I  am  most  thankful  to  say, 
found  Papa  and  all  the  rest  quite  well.  I  did 
my  business  satisfactoril}*  in  Leeds,  getting 
the  head-dress  rearranged  as  I  wished.  It  is 
now  a  very  different  matter  to  the  bushy, 
tasteless  thing  it  was  before.  On  mv  arrival 
1  found  no  proof-sheets,  but  a  letter  from  .Mr. 
S— ; — ,  which  I  w’ould  have  inclosed,  but  so 
many  words  are  scarce  legible  you  would  have 
no  pleasure  in  reading  it.  He  continues  to 
make  a  mystery  of  his  ‘  reason  something  in 
the  third  volume  sticks  confoundedly  in  his 
throat,  and  as  to  the  ‘female  character’  about 
which  I  asked,  he  responds  that  ‘  she  is  an  odd, 
f.iscinating  little  puss,’  but  affirms  that  ‘  he  is 
not  in  love  with  her.’  He  tells  me  also  that 
he  will  answer  no  more  questions  about 
I'HUtU.  This  morning  I  have  a  brief  note 
from  Mr.  Williams,  intimating  that  he  has  not 
yet  been  permitted  to  read  the  third  volume. 

.Vlso  there  is  a  note  from  Mrs.  - ,  very 

kind.  1  almost  wish  I  could  still  look  on  that 
kindness  just  as  I  used  to  do  :  it  was  very 
t  icasant  to,  me  once.  \ir\\.o  immediately,  dear 
Nell^  and  tell  me  how  your  mother  is.  Give 
my  kindest  regards  to  her  and  all  others  at 

B - .  Everybody  seemed  very  good  to  me 

this  last  visit.  I  remember  it  with  corre¬ 
sponding  pleasure.” 

The  private  recej)tion  of  Villeite  was 
not  altogether  that  for  which  its  author 
had  hoped.  Her  publisher  had  objec¬ 
tions  to  urge  against  certain  features  of 
the  story,  and  those  who  saw  the  book 
in  manuscript  were  not  slow  to  express 
their  own  disapproval.  It  was  evident 
that  there  was  disappointment  at  Com- 
hill ;  and  the  proud  spirit  of  Miss  Bronte 
was  keenly  troubled.  I'he  letters  in 
which  she  dwells  on  what  was  passing  at 
that  time  need  not  be  reproduced  here  ; 


for  their  purport  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  that  which  has  just  been  given.  But 
it  is  worth  while  to  notice  the  scrupulous 
modesty  with  which  she  listened  to  all 
that  was  said  by  those  who  found  fault ; 
her  careful  anxiety  to  understand  their 
objections,  such  as  they  were,  and  Ifer 
perfect  readiness  to  discuss  every  point 
raised  with  them.  Of  irritability  under 
this  criticism  there  is  no  trace,  only  a 
certain  sadness  and  sorrow  at  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  she  had  not  succeeded  in  impres  ;- 
ing  others  as  she  had  hoped.  Vet  she  is 
scarcely  surprised  at  first  that  it  is 
Had  she  not  written  years  before,  when 
S/iir/ey  was  first  produced,  these 
words — 

“  No  matter,  whether  known  or  unknown, 
misjudged  or  the  contrary,  I  am  resolved  not 
to  write  otherwise.  I  shall  bend  as  my  powers 
tend.  The  two  human  beings  who  understood 
me,  and  whom  1  understood,  arc  gone.  I  have 
some  that  love  me  yet,  and  whom  I  love  with¬ 
out  expecting,  or  having  a  right  to  expect, 
that  they  shall  perfectly  understand  me.  I 
am  satisfied,  but  1  must  have  my  own  way  in 
the  matter  of  writing.  ...  I  am  thankful  to 
God  who  gave  me  the  faculty  ;  and  it  is  for 
me  a  part  of  my  religion  to  defend  this  gift 
and  to  profit  by  its  possession.” 

So  now  she  is  not  astonished  at  fi  nd- 
ing  herself  misunderstood.  Nor  is  she 
angry.  She  is  perfectly  ready  to  c.xplain 
her  real  meaning  to  those  who  have  mis¬ 
judged  her,  but  she  is  resolute  in  abiding 
by  what  she  lifts  written.  The  work 
wrung  from  her  during  those  two  years 
of  pain  and  sorrow  is  not  work  which 
can  be  altered  at  will,  to  please  another. 
Even  to  meet  the  entreaties  of  her  father 
she  had  refused  to  do  more  than  draw  a 
veil  over  the  catastrophe  in  which  the 
plot  ends,  and  she  cannot  introduce  new 
incidents,  or  lay  on  new  colors,  because 
the  little  circle  of  critics  sitting  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  her  manuscrijit  have  pronounced 
it  to  be  imperfect.  “  I  fear  they”  (the 
readers)  “  must  be  satisfied  with  wh.at  is 
offered  ;  my  palette  affords  no  brighter 
tints ;  w’ere  1  to  attempt  to  deepen  the 
reds  or  burnish  the  yellows,  I  should  but 
botch.”  Yet  she  admits  that  those  who 
judge  the  book  only  from  the  outside 
have  some  reason  to  complain  that  it  is 
not  as  other  novels  are  : — 

“  You  say  that  Lucy  Snowe  may  be  thought 
morbid  and  weak,  unless  the  history  of  her 
life, be  more  freely  given.  I  consider  that  she 
is  both  morbid  and  weak  at  times  ;  her  char¬ 
acter  sets  up  no  pretensions  to  unmixed 
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strength,  and  anybody  living  her  life  would 
necessarily  become  morbid.  It  was  no  impe¬ 
tus  of  healthy  feeling  which  urged  her  to  the 
confessional,  for  instance  ;  it  was  the  semi¬ 
delirium  of  solitary  grief  and  sickness.  If, 
however,  the  book  does  not  express  all  this 
there  must  be  a  great  fault  somewhere.  I 
might  explain  away  a  few  other  points,  but  it 
would  be  too  much  like  drawing  a  picture  and 
then  writing  underneath  the  name  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  intended  to  be  represented.” 

Happily  the  heart  of  the  great  reading 
world  is  bigger  and  truer  as  a  whole  than 
any  part  of  it  is.  What  those  who  read 
the  manuscript  of  ViUette  failed  to  see  at 
the  first  glance  was  seen  instantly  by  the 
public  when  the  book  was  placed  in  its 
hjnds.  From  critics  of  every  school  and 
degree,  there  came  up  a  cry  of  wond,er 
and  admiration  as  men  saw  out  of  what 
simple  characters  and  commonplace  in¬ 
cidents  genius  had  evoked  this  striking 
work  of  literary  art.  Popular  perhaps 
the  book  could  scarcely  hope  to  be  in 
the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word.  The 
author  had  carefulTy  avoided  the 
“  flowery  and  inviting”  course  of  ro¬ 
mance,  and  had  written  in  silent  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  stern  dictates  of  an  inspiration 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  only  came  at  in¬ 
tervals,  leaving  her  between  its  visits 
cruelly  dejiressed  and  pained,  but  which 
\<*hen  it  came  held  her  spell-bound  and 
docile.  Vet  out  of  the  dull  record  of 
humble  woes,  marked  by  no  startling 
episodes,  adorned  by  few  of  the  flowers 
of  poetry,  she  had  created  such  a  heart- 
history  as  remains  to  this  day  without  a 
rival  in  the  school  of  English  fiction  to 
which  it  belongs. 

I  bring  together  a  batch  of  notes,  not 
all  addressed  to  the  same  person,  which 
give  her  account  of  the  reception  and 
success  of  the  book  : — 

“  F(b.  iitk,  1853. 

‘‘  Excuse  a  vcr\’  brief  note,  for  I  have  time 
only  to  thank  you  for  3-our  last  kind  and  wel¬ 
come  letter,  and  to  say  that,  in  obedience  to 
vour  wishes,  I  send  you  by  this  day’s  post  two 
reviews — ihc  Examiner  and  the  Moniin;'  Ad¬ 
vertiser — which,  perhaps,  j-ou  will  kindly  re¬ 
turn  at  your  leisure.  Ellen  has  a  third — the 
Literary  Gazette — which  she  will  likewise  send. 
The  reception  of  the  book  has  been  favor¬ 
able  thus  far — for  which  I  am  thankful — less, 
I  trust,  on  my  own  account  than  for  the  sake 
of  those  few  real  friends  who  take  so  sincere 
an  interest  in  my  welfare  as  to  be  happy  in  my 
happiness.” 

“  Feb.  i^tk. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  got  home 
all  right,  and  that  you  managed  to  execute 


vour  commissions  in  Leeds  so  satisfactorily. 
Vou  do  not  say  whether  you  remembered  to 
order  the  Bishop’s  dessert ;  I  shall  know, 
however,  by  to-morrow  morning.  I  got  a  bud¬ 
get  of  no  less  than  seven  papers  yesterday 
and  to-day.  The  import  of  all  the  notices  is 
such  as  to  make  my  heart  swell  with  thank¬ 
fulness  to  Him  who  takes  note  both  of  suffer¬ 
ing  and  work  and  motives.  Papa  is  pleased 
too.  As  to  friends  in  general,  I  believe  I  can 
love  them  still  without  expecting  them  to  take 
any  large  share  in  this  sort  of  gratification. 
The  longer!  live,  the  more  plainly  I  see  that 
gentle  must  be  the  strain  on  fragile  human 
nature.  It  will  not  bear  much. 

“  I  have  heard  from  Mrs.  (Jaskell.  Very 

kind,  panegyrical,  and  so  on.  Mr.  S - tells 

me  he  has  ascertained  that  Miss  Martineau  did 
write  the  notice  in  the  Daily  Ne^'s.  J.  T. 
offers  to  give  me  a  regular  blowing-up  and 
setting-down  for  5/.,  but  I  tell  him  the  Times 
will  probably  let  me  hav’e  the  same  gratis.” 

"March  10///,  1S53. 

“  I  only  got  the  Guardian  newspaper  yester¬ 
day  morning,  and  have  not  yet  seen  either  the 
Critic  or  Sharpe's  Magazine.  The  Guardian 
does  not  wound  me  much.  I  sec  the  motive, 
which,  indeed,  there  is  no  attempt  to  disguise. 
Still  I  think  it  a  choice  little  morsel  for  foes 

(Mr. - was  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of 

the  review  to  Papa),  and  a  still  choicer  morsel 
for  ‘friends ’  who, — bless  them  ! — while  they 
would  not  perhaps  positively  do  one  an  in¬ 
jury,  still  take  a  dear  delight  in  dashing  with 
bitterness  the  too  sweet  cup  of  success.  Is 
Sharpe's  small  article  like  a  bit  of  sugar-candy, 
too,  Ellen  ?  or  has  it  the  proper  wholesome 
wormwood  flavor?  Of  course  I  guess  it  will 
be  like  the  Guardian.  My  ‘dear  friends’ 
will  weary  of  waiting  for  the  Times.  ‘O 
Sisera  !  why  tarry  the  wheels  of  thy  chariot  so 
long?’  ” 

“  March  2lnd. 

‘‘Thank  you  for  sending  - ’s  notes. 

Though  I  have  not  attended  to  them  lately, 
they  always  amuse  me.  I  like  to  read  them  ; 
one  gets  from  them  a  clear  enough  idea  of  her 

sort  of  life.  - 's  attempts  to  improve  his 

good  partner’s  mind  make  me  smile.  I  think 
it  all  right  enough,  and  doubt  not  they  are 
happy  in  their  way;  only  the  direction  he 
gives  his  efforts  seems  of  rather  problematic 
wisdom.  Algebra  and  optics  !  Why  not  en¬ 
large  her  views  by  a  little  well-chosen  general 
reading?  However,  they  do  right  to  amuse 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  The  rather 
dark  view  )-ou  seem  inclined  to  take  of  the 
general  opinion  about  ViUette  surprises  me 
the  less,  as  only  the  more  unfavorable  reviews 
seem  to  have  come  in  vour  way.  Some  re¬ 
ports  reach  me  of  a  different  tendency  ;  but 
no  matter ;  time  will  show.  As  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Lucy  Snowe,  my  intention  from  the 
first  was  that  she  should  not  occupy'  the  ped¬ 
estal  to  which  Jane  Eyre  was  raised  by  some 
injudicious  admirers.  She  is  where  I  meant 
her  to  be,  and  where  no  charge  of  self-lauda¬ 
tion  can  touch  her.” 
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XI. 

Every  book,  as  we  know,  has  its  secret 
history,  hidden  from  the  world  which 
reads  only  the  printed  pages,  but  legible 
enough  to  the  author,  who  sees  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  words  he  has  set 
down  for  every  one  to  read.  Thackeray 
tells  us  how,  reading  again  one  of  his 
smaller  stories,  written  at  a  sad  period  of 
his  own  life,  he  brought  back  all  the 
scene  amid  which  the  little  tale  was  com¬ 
posed,  and  woke  again  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  pangs  which  tore  his  heart  when 
his  pen  was  busy  with  the  imaginary  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  puppets  he  had  placed  upon 
the  mifhic  stage.  Between  the  lines  he 
read  quite  a  different  story  from  that 
which  was  laid  before  the  reader.  I  have 
tried  to  show  how  largely  this  was  the 
case  with  Charlotte  Bronte’s  novels. 
Each  was  a  double  romance,  having  one 
meaning  for  the  world  and  another  for 
the  author.  Vet  she  herself,  when  she 
wrote  Shirley  and  Villette,  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of  the  strange  blending  of  the 
secret  currents  of  the  two  books  which 
was  in  store  for  her,  or  of  the  unexpected 
fate  which  was  to  befall  the  real  heroine 
of  her  last  work — to  wit,  herself. 

I  have  told  how  fixed  was  her  belief 
that  “  Lucy  Snowe’s”  fate  was  to  be  a 
tragic  one — a  life  the  closing  years  of 
which  were  to  be  spent  in  loneliness  and 
anguish,  and  amid  the  bitterness  of 
withered  hopes.  Very  few  readers  can 
have  forgotten  the  closing  passage  of 
Villette,  in  which  the  catastrophe,  though 
veiled,  can  be  readily  discovered  : — 

“  The  sun  passes  the  equinox ;  the  days 
shorten,  the  leaves  grow  sere  ;  but — he  is 
coming. 

“Frosts  appear  at  night;  November  has 
sent  his  fogs  in  advance  ;  the  wind  takes  its 
autumn  moan  ;  but — he  is  coming. 

“  The  skies  hang  full  and  dark — a  rack  sails 
from  the  west ;  the  clouds  cast  themselves  into 
strange  forms — arches  and  broad  radiations  ; 
there  rise  resplendent  mornings — glorious, 
royal,  purple  as  a  monarch  in  his  state ;  the 
heavens  are  one  flame  ;  so  wild  are  they,  they 
ri%’al  battle  at  its  thickest — so  bloody,  they 
shame  Victoiy  in  her  pride.  I  know  some 
signs  of  the  sky  ;  I  have  noted  them  ever  since 
childhood.  God,  watch  that  sail  !  (.>h ! 

guard  it ! 

“  The  wind  shifts  to  the  west.  Peace,  peace. 
Banshee — ‘keening’  at  every'  window!  It 
will  rise — it  will  swell — it  shrieks  out  long  ; 
wander  as  I  may  through  the  house  this  night, 
I  cannot  lull  the  blast.  The  advancing  hours 
make  it  strong :  by  midnight,  all  sleepless 


watchers  hear  and  fear  a  wild  south-west 
storm.  .  .  . 

“  Peace,  be  still  !  Oh !  a  thousand  weepers, 
praying  in  agony  on  waiting  shores,  listened 
for  that  voice,  but  it  was  not  uttered — not 
uttered  till,  when  the  hush  came,  some  could 
not  fuel  it ;  till,  when  the  sun  returned,  his 
light  was  night  to  some  !“  . 

In  darkness  such  as  here  is  shadowed 
forth,  Charlotte  Bronte  believed  that  her 
own  life  would  close  ;  all  sunshine  gone, 
all  joys  swept  clean  away  by  the  bitter 
blast  of  death,  all  hopes  withered  or  up¬ 
rooted.  But  the  end  which  she  pictured 
was  not  to  be.  God  was  more  merciful 
than  her  own  imaginings ;  and  at  even¬ 
time  there  was  light  and  peace  upon  her 
troubled  path. 

Those  who  turn  to  the  closing  i)assage 
of  Shirlt-y  will  find  there  reference  to  “  a 
true  Christian  gentleman,”  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  hypocrite  Malone, 
one  of  the  famous  three  curates  of  the 
story.  This  gentleman,  a  Mr.  McCarthy, 
was,  like  the  rest,<io  fictitious  jiersonage. 
His  original  w.is  to  be  found  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  for  several 
years  had  lived  a  simple,  unobtrusive  life 
at  Haworth,  as  Curate  to  Mr.  Bronte, 
and  whose  name  often  occurs  in  Char¬ 
lotte’s  letters  to  her  friend.  In  none  of 
these  references  to  him  is  there  the 
slightest  indication  that  he  was  more 
than  an  honored  friend.  Xor  was  it 
so.  Whilst  Mr.  Nicholls,  dwelling  near 
Miss  BrontlS  and  observing  her  far  more 
closely  than  any  other  person  could  do, 
had  formed  a  deep  and  abiding  attach- 
nient  for  her,  she  herself  was  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  fact.  Its  first  revela¬ 
tion  came  upon  her  as  something  like  a 
shock ;  as  something  also  like  a  re¬ 
proach.  Whilst  she  had  thought  herself 
alone,  doomed  to  a  life  of  solitude  and 
j)ain,  a  tender  yet  a  manly  love  had  all 
the  while  been  grow’ing  round  her. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  letters  which  she 
addressed  at  this  time  (December,  1852) 
to  her  friend  cannot  be  printed  here. 
Vet  no  letters  more  honorable  to  the 
woman,  the  daughter,  and  the  lover  have 
ever  been  penned.  There  is  no  restraint 
now’  in  the  outpourings  of  her  heart. 
Her  friend  is  taken  into  her  full  confi¬ 
dence,  and  every  hope  and  fear  and  joy 
is  spoken  out  as  only  women  who  are 
pure  and  truthful  and  entirely  noble  can 
venture  to  speak  out.  Mrs.  Gaskcll  has 
briefly  but  distinctly  stated  the  broad 
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features  of  this  strange  love  story,  giving 
such  promise  at  the  time,  so  happy  and 
beautiful  in  its  brief  fruition,  so  soon  to 
be  quenched  in  the  great  darkness.  Mr. 
lirontii  resented  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Nicholls  to  his  daughter  in  a  manner 
which  brought  to  light  all  the  sternness 
and  bitterness  of  his  character.  There 
had  been  of  late  years  a  certain  mellow¬ 
ing  of  his  disposition  which  Charlotte 
had  dwelt  upon  with  hopeful  joy,  as  her 
one  comfort  in  her  lonely  life  at  Haworth. 
How  much  he  owed  to  her  none  knew 
but  himself.  When  he  was  sinking  under 
the  burden  of  his  son’s  death,  she  had 
rescued  him ;  when,  for  one  dark  and 
bitter  interval,  he  had  sought  refuge  from 
grief  and  remorse  in  the  coward’s  solace, 
her  brave  heart,  her  gentleness,  her  un¬ 
yielding  courage,  had  brought  him  back 
again  from  evil  ways,  and  sustained  and 
kept  him  in  the  path  of  honor  ;  and  now 
his  own  ambitions  were  more  than  satis¬ 
fied  by  her  success ;  he  found  himself 
shining  in  the  reflected  glory  of  his 
daughter’s  fame,  and  sunned  himself, 
poor  man,  in  the  light  and  warmth.  Hut 
all  the  old  jealousy,  the  intense  acerbity 
of  his  character  broke  out  when  he  saw 
another  person  step  between  himself  and 
her,  and  that  other  no  idol  of  the  great 
world  of  London,  but  simply  the  honest 
man  who  had  dwelt  almost  under  his 
own  roof-tree  for  years. 

When,  having  heard  with  surprise  and 
emotion,  the  story  of  Mr.  Nicholls’s  at¬ 
tachment,  Charlotte  communicated  his 
offer  to  her  father,  “  agitation  and  anger 
disproportionate  to  the  occasion  ensued. 
My  blood  boiled  with  a  sense  of  injustice. 
But  Papa  worked  himself  into  a  state  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  The  veins  on  his 
forehead  started  up  like  whipcord,  and 
his  eyes  became  suddenly  bloodshot.  I 
made  haste  to  promise  that  on  the  mor¬ 
row  Mr.  Nicholls  should  have  a  distinct 
refusal.”  It  so  happened  that  very  soon 
after  this,  that  is  to  say  when  Villctte  was 
published.  Miss  Martineau  caused  deep 
l)ain  to  its  writer  by  condemning  the 
manner  in  which  “  all  the  female  charac¬ 
ters  in  all  their  thoughts  and  lives”  were 
represented  as  “  being  full  of  one  thing 
— love.”  The  critic  not  unjustly  pointed 
out  that  love  was  not  the  be-all  and  the 
end-all  of  a  woman’s  life.  Perhaps  her 
pen  would  not  have  been  so  sharp  in 
touching  on  this  subject,  had  she  known 


with  what  quiet  self-sacrifice  the  author 
of  Villeite  had  but  a  few  weeks  before  set 
aside  her  own  preferences  and  inclina¬ 
tions,  and  submitted  her  lot  to  her  father’s 
angry  will.  This  truly  must  be  reckoned 
as  another  illustration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  Quarterly  Revinver  of  1848 
had  formed  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  character  of  “  Currer  Bell.” 

Not  only  was  tlie  struggle  which  fol¬ 
lowed  sharp  and  painful ;  it  was  also  stub¬ 
born  and  prolonged.  Mr.  Nicholls 
resigned  the  curacy  he  had  held  so  many 
years,  and  prepared  to  leave  Haworth. 
Mr.  Bronte  not  only  showed  no  signs  of 
relenting,  but  openly  exulted  in  his  de¬ 
parture,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  in  bitterly  sarcastic  language  his 
opinion  of  his  colleague’s  conduct.  How 
deeply  Charlotte  suffered  at  this  time  is 
proved  by  the  letters  before  me.  Firmly 
convinced  that  her  first  duty  was  to  the 
parent  whose  only  remaining  stay  she 
was,  she  never  wavered  in  her  determina¬ 
tion  to  sacrifice  every  wish  of  her  own  to 
his  comfort.  But  her  heart  was  racked 
with  pity  for  the  man  who  was  suflering 
through  his  love  for  her,  and  her  indig¬ 
nation  was  roused  to  fever-heat  by  the 
gross  injustice  of  her  father’s  conduct. 

“  Compassion  or  relenting  is  no  more  to  be 
looked  for  from  Papa  than  sap  from  fire-wood. 
I  never  saw  a  battle  more  sternly  fought  with 
the  feelings  than  Mr.  N.  fights  with  his,  and 
when  he  yields  momentarilj',  )'ou  are  almost 
sickenedi  by  the  sense  of  the  strain  upon  him. 
However,  he  is  to  go  and  I  cannot  speak  to 
him  or  look  at  him  or  comfort  him  a  whit — 
and  I  must  submit.  Providence  is  over  all  ; 
that  is  the  only  consolation.” 

“  In  all  this,”  she  says,  after  speaking  again 
of  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  “  it  is  not  / 
who  am  to  be  pitied  at  all,  and  of  course  no¬ 
body  pities  me.  They  all  think  in  Haworth 
that  I  have  disdainfully  refused  him.  If  pity 
would  do  him  any  good  he  ought  to  have,  and 
I  believe  has,  it.  They  may  abuse  me  if  they 
will.  Whether  they  do  or  not  I  can’t  tell.” 

During  this  crisis  in  her  life,  when 
suffering  had  come  to  her  in  a  new  and 
sharp  form,  but  when  happily  the  black 
cloud  was  lit  up  on  the  other  side  by  the 
fays  of  the  sun,  she  M^ent  up  to  London 
to  spend  a  few  weeks.  From  the  letters 
written  during  her  visit  I  make  these  ex¬ 
tracts  : — 

*  “  Jan.  Wth,  1353. 

“  I  came  here  last  Wednesday.  I  had  a  de¬ 
lightful  day  for  ray  journey,  and  was  kindly 
received  at  the  close.  My  time  has  passed 
pleasantly  enough  since  I  came,  yet  I  have 
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not  much  to  tell  you ;  nor  is  it  likely  I  shall 
have.  I  do  not  mean  to  go  out  much  or  see 

many  people.  Sir  J.  S - wrote  to  me  two 

or  three  times  before  I  left  home,  and  made 
me  promise  to  let  him  know  when  I  should 
be Jn  town,  but  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right 
of  deferring  the  communication  till  the  latter 
part  of  my  stay.  All  in  this  house  appear  to 
be  pretty  much  as  usual,  and  yet  I  sec  some 

changes.  Mrs.  -  and  her  daughter  look 

well  dnough ;  but  on  Mr.  - hard  work  is 

telling  early.  Both  his  complexion,  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  the  very  lines  of  his  features  are 
altered.  It  is  rather  the  remembrance  of  what 
he  was  than  the  fact  of  what  he  is  which  can 
warrant  the  picture  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  give  of  him.  One  feels  pained  to  see  a 
physical  alteration  of  this  kind ;  yet  I  feel 
glad  and  thankful  that  it  is  merely  physical. 
As  far  as  I  can  judge,  mind  and  manners 
have  undergone  no  deterioration — rather,  I 
think,  the  contraiy.” 

‘‘  Jan.  1853. 

“  I  still  continue  to  get  on  very  comfortably 
and  quietly  in  London,  in  the  way  I  like,  see¬ 
ing  rather  things  than  persons.  Being  allowed 
to  have  my  own  choice  of  sights  this  time,  I 
selected  the  real  rather  than  the  decorative  side 
of  life.  1  have  been  over  two  prisons,  ancient 
and  modern,  Newgate  and  Pentonville  ;  also 
the  Bank,  the  Exchange,  the  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  and  to-day,  if  all  be  well,  1  go  with  Dr. 
Forbes  to  see  the  Bethlehem  Hospital.  Mrs. 

- and  her  daughters  are,  I  believe,  a  little 

amazed  at  my  gloomy  tastes ;  but  I  take  no 
notice.  Papa,  I  am  glad  to  say,  continues 
well.  I  inclose  portions  of  two  notes  of  his 
which  will  show  you  better  than  anything  I 
can  say  how  he  treats  a  certain  subject.  My 
book  is  to  appear  at  the  close  of  this  month. 
Mrs.  Gaskell  wrote  to  beg  that  it  should  not 
clash  with  Kuth,  and  it  was  impossible  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  defer  the  publication  a  week  or  two.” 

The  visit  to  London  did  good  ;  but  it 
could  not  remove  the  pain  which  she 
suffered  during  this  period  of  conflict. 
The  remainder  of  the  year  1853  was 
a  chequered  one.  Mr.  Nicholls  left 
Haworth ;  Charlotte  remained  with  her 
father.  Those  who  saw  her  at  this  time 
bear  testimony  to  the  unfailing,  never- 
flagging  devotion  she  displayed  towards 
one  who  was  wounding  her  cruelly.  But 
she  bore  this  sorrowj  like  those  which 
had  preceded  it,  bravely  and  cheerfully. 
To  her  friend  she  opened  her  heart  at 
times,  revealing  something  of  what  she 
was  suffering ;  but  to  all  others  she  was 
silent. 

“  Haworth,  Aj-ril  13///,  1853. 

“  My  Dear  Miss - , 

“  Your  last  kind  letter  ought  to  have  been 
answered  long  since,  and  would  have  been, 
did  I  find  it  practicable  to  proportion  the 
promptitude  of  the  response  to  the  value  I 


pl.ace  upon  my  correspondents  and  their  com¬ 
munications.  You  will  easily  understand, 
however,  that  the  contrary  rule  often  hold 
good,  and  that  the  epistle  which  importunes 
often  takes  precedence  of  that  which  interests. 
My  publishers  express  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to 
Villette.  And,  indeed,  the  majority  of  the  re¬ 
views  has  been  favorable  enough.  You  will 
be  aware,  however,  that  there  is  a  minority, 
small  in  character,  which  views  the  work  with 
no  favorable  eye.  Currer  Bell’s  remarks  on 
Romanism  have  drawn  down  on  him  the  con¬ 
dign  displeasure  of  the  High  Church  party, 
which  displeasure  has  been  unequivocally  ex¬ 
pressed  through  their  principal  organs,  the 
Guardian,  the  English  Churchman,  and  the 
Chiistian  Remembrancer.  I  can  well  under¬ 
stand  that  some  of  the  charges  launched 
against  me  by  these  publications  will  tell 
heavily  to  my  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  most 
readers.  But  this  must  be  borne  ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  can  suffer  no  accusation  to  oppress  me 
much  which  is  not  supported  by  the  inward 
evidence  of  Conscience  and  Reason.  *  Ex¬ 
tremes  meet,’  says  the  proverb  ;  in  proof 
whereof  1  would  mention  that  Miss  Martincau 
finds  with  Villette  nearly  the  same  fault  as  the 
Puseyites.  She  accuses  me  of  attacking 
Popery  ‘  with  virulence,’  of  going  out  of  my 
way  to  assault  it  ‘  passionately.’  In  other  re¬ 
spects  she  has  shown,  with  reference  to  the 
work,  a  spirit  so  strangely  and  unexpectedly 
acrimonious,  that  1  have  gathered  courage  to 
tell  her  that  the  gulf  of  mutual  difference  be¬ 
tween  her  and  me  is  so  wide  and  deep,  the 
bridge  of  union  so  slight  and  uncertain,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  frc'iuent  inter¬ 
course  would  be  most  perilous  and  unadvis- 
able,  and  have  begged  to  adjourn  sine  die  my 
long-projected  visit  to  her.  Of  course  she  is 
now  very  angry ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped. 
Two  or  three  weeks  since  I  received  a  long 
and  kind  letter  from  Mr.  - ,  which  I  an¬ 

swered  a  short  time  ago.  I  believe  he  thinks 
me  a  much  better  advocate  for  change,  and 
what  is  called  ‘political  jirogrcss,’  than  I  am. 
However,  in  my  reply,  I  did  not  touch  on 
these  subjects.  He  intimated  a  wish  to  pub¬ 
lish  some  of  his  own  MSS.  I  fear  he  would 
hardly  like  the  somewhat  dissuasive  tendency 
of  my  answer  ;  but  really,  in  these  days  of 
hc.idlong  competition,  it  is  a  great  risk  to 
publish.” 

“  /ipril  i8th,  1853. 

“  If  all  be  well,  I  think  of  going  to  Man¬ 
chester  about  the  close  of  this  week.  I  only 
intend  staying  a  few  days ;  but  1  can  say 

nothing  about  coming  back  by  B - .  Do  not 

expect  me  ;  I  would  rather  see  you  at  Ha¬ 
worth  by  and  by.  Two  or  three  weeks  since 
Miss  Martineau  wrote  to  ask  why  she  did  not 
hear  from  me,  and  to  press  me  to  go  to  Am- 
bleside.  Explanations  ensued  ;  the  notes  on 
each  side  were  quite  civil ;  but  having  delib¬ 
erately  formed  my  resolution  on  substantial 
grounds,  1  adhered  to  it.  1  have  declined  be¬ 
ing  her  visitor,  and  bid  her  good-bye.  It  is 
best  so  ;  the  antagonism  of  our  natures  and 
principles  was  too  serious  to  be  trilled  with.” 
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This  difference  with  Miss  Martlneau 
is  not  a  thing  to  dwell  on  now.  The 
pity  is  that  two  women  so  truthful,  so 
sincere,  so  bold  in  their  utterances  should 
e^'cr  have  differed.  Charlotte  Bronte 
had  known  how  to  stand  bravely  by  Miss 
Martineau  when  she  believed  that  the 
latter  was  suffering  because  of  her 
honestly-formed  opnions ;  she  had  known 
how  to  speak  on  her  behalf  with  timely 
generosity  and  force.  But  her  sensitive 
nature  was  wounded  to  the  quick  by 
criticisms  which  she  believed  to  be  un¬ 
just,  and  so  these  two  great  women 
l)arted,  and  met  again  no  more. 

To  the  mental  pain  which  she  was  now 
sufiering  from  her  father’s  conduct  there 
was  added  keen  physical  torture.  During 
this  summer  of  1853  many  of  her  letters 
contain  sentences  like  this : — “  I  have 
been  sufiering  most  severely  for  ten  days 
with  continued  pain  in  the  head — on  the 
nerves  it  is  said  to  be.  Blistering  at  last 
seems  to  have  done  it  some  good ;  but 
I  am  yet  weak  and  bewildered.”  A 
vnsit  from  Mrs.  Gaskell,  who  came  to 
see  how  Haworth  looked  in  its  autumn 
robe  of  splendor,  did  her  some  good ; 
but  still  more  was  gained  by  a  journey 
to  the  sea-side  in  the  company  of 
her  old  fiiend  and  schoolmistress,  Miss 
Wooler. 

December  came,  and  she  writes  to  this 
friend  expressing  her  wonder  as  to  how 
she  is  spending  the  long  winter  evenings 
— “  alone  probably  like  me.”  It  was  a 
dreary  winter  for  her ;  but  the  spring 
was  at  hand.  Mr.  Bronte,  studying  his 
daughter  with  keen  eyes,  could  not  hide 
from  himself  the  fact  that  her  health  and 
spirits  were  drooping  now  as  they  had 
never  drooped  before.  All  work  with 
the  pen  was  laid  aside ;  and  household 
cares,  attendance  upon  her  father  or  on 
the  old  servant  who  now  also  needed  to 
be  waited  upon,  occupied  her  time  ;  but 
her  heart  was  heavy  with  a  burden  such  as 
she  had  never  known  before.  At  last  the 
stern  nature  of  the  man  was  broken  down 
by  his  genuine  affection  for  his  daughter. 
His  opposition  to  her  marriage  was  sud¬ 
denly  laid  aside ;  he  asked  her  to  recall 
Mr.  Nichollsto  Haworth,  and  with  char¬ 
acteristic  waywardness  he  now  became  as 
anxious  that  the  wedding  should  take 
place  as  he  had  ever  been  that  it  should 
be  prevented. 


“  Afrll  II///,  1S54. 

“The  result  of  Mr.  Nicholls’s  visit  is  that 
Papa’s  consent  is  gained  and  his  respect  won  ; 
for  Mr.  Nicholls  has  in  all  things  proved  him¬ 
self  'disinterested  and  forbearing.  He  has 
shown,  too,  that  while  his  feelings  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  keen  he  can  freely  forgive  ....  In 
fact,  dear  Ellen,  I  am  engaged.  Mr.  Nicholls 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  will  return  to 
the  curacy  of  Haworth.  I  stipulated  that  I 
would  not  leave  Papa,  and  to  Papa  liimself  I 
proposed  a  plan  of  residence  which  should 
maintain  his  seclusion  and  convenience  un¬ 
invaded,  and  in  a  pecuniary  sense  bring  him 
gain  instead  of  loss.  What  seemed  at  one 
time  impossible  is  now  arranged,  and  Papa 
begins  really  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  pros¬ 
pect.  For  myself,  dear  E - ,  while  thankful 

to  One  who  seems  to  have  guided  me  through 
much  difficulty,  much  and  deep  distress  and 
perplexity  of  mind,  I  am  still  very  calm.  .  .  . 
Wliat  I  taste  of  happiness  is  of  the  soberest 
order.  Providence  oflers  me  this  destiny. 
Doubtless,  then,  it  is  the  best  for  me  ;  nor  do 
I  shrink  from  wishing  those  dear  to  me  one 
not  less  happy.  It  is  possible  that  our  mar¬ 
riage  may  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Mr.  Nicholls  wishes  it  to  be  in  July. 
He  spoke  of  you  with  great  kindness,  and 
said  he  hoped  you  would  be  at  our  wedding. 

I  said  I  tliought  of  having  no  other  brides¬ 
maid.  Did  I  say  right?  1  mean  the  marriage 
to  be  literally  as  quiet  as  possible.  Do  not 
mention  these  things  as  yet.  Good-bye. 
There  is  a  strange,  half-sad  feeling  in  making 
these  announcements.  The  whole  thing  is 
something  other  than  the  imagination  paints 
it  beforehand  :  cares,  fears,  come  mixed  inex¬ 
tricably  with  hopes.  I  trust  yet  to  talk  the 
iqatter  over  with  you.” 

So  at  length  the  day  had  dawned,  and 
every  letter  now  is  filled  with  the  hopes 
and  cares  of  the  expectant  bride. 

"April  15/A. 

,  “  I  hope  to  see  j-ou  somewhere  about  the 
second  week  in  May.  The  Manchester  visit 
is  still  hanging  over  my  head,  I  h.avc  deferred 
it  and  deferred  it ;  but  have  finally  promised 
to  go  about  the  beginning  of  next  month.  I 
shall  only  stay  about  three  days  ;  then  I  spend 
two  or  three  days  at  H.,  then  come  to  B.  The 
three  visits  must  be  compressed  into  the  space 
of  a  fortnight  if  possible.  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  go  to  Leeds.  My  purchases  cannot 
be  either  expensive  or  extensive.  You  must 
just  resolve  in  your  head  the  bonnets  and 
dresses:  something  that  can  be  turned  to  de¬ 
cent  use  and  worn  after  the  wedding-day  will 
be  best — 1,  think.  1  wrote  immediately  to 

M,ss  W - ,  and  received  a  truly  kind  letter 

from  her  this  morning.  Papa’s  mind  seems 
wholly  changed  about  this  matter  ;  and  he 
has  said  both  to  me  and  when  I  was  not  there, 
how  much  happier  he  feels  since  he  allowed 
all  to  be  settled.  It  is  a  wonderful  relief  for 
me  to  hear  him  treat  the  thing  rationally — and 
quietly  and  amicably  to  talk  over  with  him 
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themes  on  which  once  I  dared  not  touch.  He 
is  rather  anxious  that  things  should  get  for¬ 
ward  now,  and  takes  quite  an  interest  in  the 
arrangement  of  preliminaries.  His  health 
improves  daily,  though  this  cast  wind  still 
keeps  up  a  slight  irritation  in  the  throat  and 
chest.  The  feeling  which  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed  in  Papa  was  ambition — paternal  pride 
— ever  a  restless  feeling,  as  we  all  know. 
Now  that  this  unquiet  spirit  is  exorcised, 
justice,  which  was  once  quite  forgotten,  is 
once  more  listened  to,  and  affection,  I  hope, 
resumes  sonie  power.  My  hope  is  that  in  the 
end  this  arrangement  will  turn  out  more  truly 
to  Papa’s  advantage  than  any  other  it  was  in 
my  power  to  achieve.  Mr.  N\  only  in  his  last 
letter  refers  touchingly  to  his  earnest  desire  to 
prove  his  gratitude  to  Papa  by  offering  sup¬ 
port  and  consolation  to  his  declining  age. 
This  will  not  be  mere  talk  with  him.  He  is 
no  talker ;  no  dealer  in  mere  professions.” 

“  April  28/A. 

“  Papa,  thank  God  !  continues  to  improve 
much.  He  preached  twice  on  Sunday  and 
again  Wednesday,  and  was  not  tired.  His 
mind  and  mood  are  different  to  what  they 
were  ;  so  much  more  cheerful  and  quiet.  I 
trust  the  illusions  of  ambition  are  quite  dissi¬ 
pated,  and  that  he  really  sees  it  is  better  to 
relieve  a  suffering  and  faithful  heart,  to  secure 
in  its  hdelit}'  a  solid  good,  than  unfeelingly  to 
abandon  one  who  is  truly  attached  to  his  in¬ 
terests  as  well  as  mine,  and  pursue  some  vain 
empty  shadow." 

The  marriage  took  place  on  June  29th, 
1854.  A  neighboring  clergyman  read 
the  service  ;  Charlotte’s  “  dear  Nell  ” 
the  solitary  bridesmaid  ;  her  old  school¬ 
mistress,  whose  friendship  had  ever  been 
dear  to  her,  Miss  Woqler,  gave  her  away, 
and  visitors  to  Haworth  who  are  shown 
the  marriage  register,  will  see  that  these 
two  faithful  and  trusted  friends  were  the 
only  witnesses.  Immediately  after  the 
marriage  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
started  for  Ireland  to  visit  some  of  the 
relatives  of  Mr.  Nicholls.  “  I  trust  I 
feel  thankful  to  God  for  having  enabled 
me  to  make  a  right  choice,  and  I  pray  to 
be  enabled  to  repay  as  I  ought  the 
affectionate  devotion  of  a  truthful,  hon¬ 
orable,  unboastful  man,”  are  words  which 
appear  in  ihe  first  letter  written  from 
Ireland.  A  month  later  the  bride  writes 
as  follows  to  her  friend  : — 

“  Dcbun,  July  28/A,  1854. 

“I  really  cannot  rest  any  longer  without 
writing  you  a  lirn:,  which  1  have  literally  not 
had  time  to  do  during  the  last  fortnight.  W'e 
have  been  travelling  about,  with  only  just 
such  cessation  as  enabled  me  to  answer  a  few 
of  the  many  notes  of  congratulation  forwarded, 
and  which  I  dared  not  suffer  to  accumulate 


till  my  return,  when  I  know  I  shall  be  busy 
enough.  We  have  been  to  Killamey,  Glen 
Gariffe,  Tarbert,  Tralee,  Cork,  and  are  now 
once  more  in  Dublin  again  on  our  way  home, 
where  we  hope  to  arrive  next  week.  I  shall 
make  no  effort  to  describe  the  scenery  through 
which  we  have  passed.  Some  parts  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  I  ever  imagined.  Of  course  much 
pleasure  has  sprung  from  all  this,  and  more 
perhaps  from  the  kind  and  ceaseless  pro¬ 
tection  which  has  ever  surrounded  me,  and 
made  travelling  a  different  matter  to  me  from 
what  it  has  heretofore  been.  Dear  Nell,  it  is 
written  that  there  shall  be  no  unmixed  happi¬ 
ness  in  this  world.  Papa  has  not  been  well, 
and  I  have  been  longing,  intensely 

sometimes,  to  be  at  home.  Indeed,  I  could 
enjoy  and  rest  no  more,  and  so  home  we  are 
going.” 

It  was  a  new  life  to  which  she  was  re¬ 
turning.  Wedded  fo  one  who  had 
proved  by  years  of  faithfulness  and 
patience  how  strong  and  real  was  his  love 
for  her,  it  seemed  as  though  jieace  and 
sunshine,  the  brightness  of  affection  and 
the  pleasures  of  home,  were  at  length 
about  to  settle  upon  her  and  around  her. 
The  bare  sitting-room  in  the  parsonage, 
which  for  six  years  of  loneliness  and 
anguish  had  been  peopled  only  by  the 
hean-sick  wom-m  and  the  memories  of 
those  who  had  left  her,  once  more  re¬ 
sounded  with  the  voices  of  the  living. 
The  husband’s  strong  and  upright  nature 
furnished  something  for  the  wife  to  lean 
against ;  the  painful  sense  of  isolation 
wliich  had  so  long  oppressed  her  vanished 
utterly,  and  in  its  place  came  that  “  sweet 
sense  of  depending”  which  is  the  most 
blessed  fruit  of  a  trustful  love.  A  great 
calm  seemed  to  be  breathed  over  the 
spirit  of  her  life  after  the  fitful  fever 
which  had  raged  so  long,  and  her  friends 
saw  new  shoots  of  tenderness,  new  blos¬ 
soms  of  gentleness  and  affection,  peep¬ 
ing  forth  in  nooks  of  her  character  which 
had  hitherto  been  barren.  Of  her  letters 
during  these  happy  months  of  peace  and 
expiectation  I  cannot  quote  much  :  they 
are  too  closely  intertwined  with  the  life 
of  those  who  survive  to  permit  of  this 
being  done  ;  but  all  of  them  breathe  the 
same  spirit.  They  show  that  the  courage, 
the  patience,  the  cheerfulness  with  which 
the  rude  buffetings  of  fate  had  been 
borne  in  that  stormy  middle-passage  of 
her  history,  had  brought  their  own  re¬ 
ward  ;  and  that  joy  had  come  at  last,  not 
perhaps  in  the  shape  she  had  imagined 
in  her  early  youth,  but  as  a  substantial 
reality,  and  no  longer  a  mocking  illusion. 
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“August  gM,  1854. 

“ - will  probably  end  by  accepting - ; 

and  judging  from  wbat  you  say,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  rational  to  do  so.  If,  in¬ 
deed,  some  one  else  whom  she  preferred  wis/i- 
td  to  have  her,  and  had  duly  and  sincerely 
come  forwaVd,  matters  would  be  different. 
Hut  this  it  appears  is  not  the  case ;  and  to 
ciicrish  any  un^uurded  and  unsustained  pref¬ 
erence  is  neither  right  nor  wise.  Since  I 
came  home  I  have  not  had  one  unemployed 
moment.  My  life  is  changed  indeed  ;  to  be 
wanted  continually,  to  be  constantly  called 
for  and  occupied,  seems  so  strange  ;  yet  it  is 
a  marvellously  good  thing.  As  yet  I  don’t 
quite  understand  how  some  wives  grow  so 
selfish.  As  far  as  my  experience  of  matrimo¬ 
ny  goes,  I  think  it  tends  to  draw  you  out  and 
away  from  yourself.  .  .  .  Dear  Nell,  during 
the  last  six  weeks  the  color  of  my  thoughts  is 
a  good  deal  changed.  I  know  more  of  the 
realities  of  life  than  1  once  did.  I  think  many 
false  ideas  are  propagated,  perhaps  uninten¬ 
tionally.  1  think  those  married  women  who 
indiscriminately  urge  their  acquaintance  to 
marry,  much  to  blame.  For  my  part,  ^  can 
only  say'  with  deeper  sincerity  and  fuller*  sig¬ 
nificance,  what  I  alw.sys  said  in  theory — Wait 
God's  will.  Indeed,  indeed,  Nell,  it  is  a 
solemn,  and  strange,  and  perilous  thing  for  a 
woman  to  become  a  wife.  Man’s  lot  is  far,  far 
different.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  you  how  much 
better  Mr.  N icholls  is  ?  He  looks  quite  strong 
and  hale.  To  see  this  improvement  in  him 
has  been  a  great  source  of  happiness  to  me ; 
aud,  to  speak  truth,  a  source  of  wonder  too.” 

“  H.\woRrn,  SepUml>er  •'fth,  1854. 

“  I  send  a  French  paper  to-day.  You 
would  almost  think  1  had  given  them  up,  it  is 
so  long  since  one  was  despatched.  The  fact  is 
they  h.ad  accumulated  to  quite  a  pile  during 
my  absence.  I  wished  to  look  them  over  be¬ 
fore  sending  them  off.  and  as  yet  I  have 
scarcely  found  time.  That  same  Time  is  an 
article  of  which  1  once  had  a  large  stock 
always  on  hand  ;  where  it  is  all  gone  to  now 
it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  but  my  moments 
are  very  fully  occupied.  Take  warning,  Ellen. 
The  married  woman  can  call  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  each  day  her  own.  Not  that 
I  complain  of  this  sort  of  monopoly  as  vet,  and 
1  hope  I  never  shall  incline  to  regard  it  as  a 
misfortune,  but  it  certainly  exists.  We  were 
both  disappointed  that  you  could  dot  come  on 
the  day  I  mentioned.  I  have  grudged  this 
splendid  weather  very  much.  The  moors  are 
in  their  glory  ;  I  never  saw  them  fuller  of 
purple  bloom  ;  I  wanted  you  to  see  them  at 
their  best.  Tliey  arc  fast  turning  now,  and  in 
another  week,  I  fear,  will  be  faded^and  sere. 
As  soon  as  ever  you  can  leave  home,  be  sure 
to  write  and  let  me  know.  .  .  .  Papa  con¬ 
tinues  greatly  better.  My  husband  flourishes  ; 
he  begins  indeed  to  express  some  slight  alarm 
at  the  growing  improvement  in  his  condition. 
I  think  I  am  decent — better  certainly  than  I 
was  two  months  ago ;  but  people  don’t  com¬ 
pliment  me  as  they  do  Arthur — excuse  the 
name  ;  it  has  grown  natural  to  use  it  now.” 


“  Haworth,  September  itlh,  1854. 

“  My  dear  Miss - 

“  You  kindly  tell  me  not  to  write  while 
Ellen  is  with  me  ;  I  am  expecting  her  this 
week  ;  and  as  I  think  it  would  be  wrong,  long 
to  defer  answering  a  letter  like  yours,  I  will 
reduce  to  practice  the  maxim,  ‘there  is  no 
time  like  the  present,’  and  do  it  at  once.  It 
grieves  me  that  you  should  have  had  any 
anxiety  about  my  health,;  the  cough  left  me 
before  1  quitted  Ireland,  and  since  my  return 
home  I  have  scarcely  had  an  ailment,  except 
occasional  headaches.  My  dear  father,  too, 

continues  much  better.  Dr.  B - was  here 

on  Sunday  preaching  a  sermon  for  the  Jews, 
and  he  gratified  me  much  by  saying  that  he 
thought  Papa  not  at  all  altered  since  he  saw 
him  last — nearly  a  year  ago.  I  am  afraid  this 
opinion  is  rather  flattering ;  but  still  it  gave 
me  pleasure,  for  I  had  feared  that  he  looked 
undeniably  thinner  and  older.  You  ask  what 
visitors  we  have  had.  A  good  many  amongst 
the  clergy,  &c.,  in  the  neigliborhood,  but  none 
of  note  from  a  distance.  Haworth  is.  as  j  ou 
say,  a  very  quiet  place  ;  it  is  also  difficult  of 
access,  and  unless  under  the  stimulus  of 
necessity,  or  that  of  strong  curiosity,  or  finally 
that  of  true  and  tried  friendship,  few  take 
courage  to  penetrate  to  so  remote  a  nook. 
Besides,  now  that  I  am  married,  I  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  an  object  of  much  general  interest. 
Ladies  who  have  won  some  prominence  (call 
it  either  notoriety  or  celebrity)  in  their  single 
life,  often  fall  quite  into  the  background  when 
they  change  thejr  names.  But  if  true  domes¬ 
tic  happiness  replace  fame,  the  change  is,  in¬ 
deed,  for  the  better.  Yes,  I  am  thankful  to 
say  that  my  husband  is  in  improved  health 
and  spirits.  It  makes  me  content  and  grate¬ 
ful  to  hear  him.  from  time  to  time,  avow  his 
happiness  in  the  brief  but  plain  phrase  of  sin¬ 
cerity.  My  own  life  is  more  occupied  than  it 
used  to  be  ;  1  have  not  so  much  time  for 
thinking:  I  am  obliged  to  be  more  practical, 
for  my  dear  Arthur  is  a  very  practical  as  well 
as  a  veiy  punctual,  methodical  man.  Every 
morning  he  is  in  the  national  school  by  nine 
o’clock  ;  he  gives  the  children  religious  in¬ 
struction  till  half  past  ten.  Almost  every  af¬ 
ternoon  he  pays  visits  amongst  the  poor  par¬ 
ishioners.  Of  course  he  often  finds  a  little 
work  for  his  wife  to  do,  and  I  hope  she  is  not 
soriy'  to  help  him.  I  believe  it  is  not  bad  for 
.  me  that  his  bent  should  be  so  wholl)'  towards 
matters  of  real  life  and  active  usefulness — so 
little  inclined  to  the  literaiy  and  contempla¬ 
tive.  As  to  his  continued  affection  and  kind 
attentions,  it  docs  not  become  me  to  say  much 
of  them ;  but  as  yet  they  neither  change  nor 

diminish.  I  wish,  my  dear  Miss - ,you  had 

some  kind,  faithful  companion  to  enliven  your 

solitude  at  R - ,  some  friend  to  whom  to 

communicate  your  pleasure  in  the  scenery, 
the  fine  weather,  the  pleasant  walks.  You 
never  complain,  never  murmur,  never  seem 
otherwise  than  thankful ;  but  I  know  you  must 
miss  a  privilege  none  could  more  keenly  ap¬ 
preciate  than  yourself.” 

There  are  other  letters  like  the  fore¬ 
going,  all  speaking  of  the  constant  occu- 
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pation  of  time  which  once  hung  heavily, 
all  giving  evidence  that  peace  and  love 
had  made  their  home  in  her  heart,  all 
free  from  that  strain  of  sadness  which 
w’as  so  common  in  other  years.  One 
only  of  these  letters,  that  written  on  the 
morrow  of  her  last  Christmas  Day,  need 
be  quoted,  however  :  — 

Haworth,  December  zbth. 

“I  return  Mrs. - 's  letter;  it  is,  as  you 

say.  very  genuine,  truthful,  affectionate,  mater¬ 
nal,  without  a  taint  of  sham  or  exaggeration. 
She  will  love  her  child  without  spoiling  it,  I 
think.  She  does  not  make  an  uproar  about  her 
happiness  cither.  The  longer  I  live  the  more 
I  suspect  exaggerations.  1  fancy  it  is  some¬ 
times  a  sort  of  fashion  for  each  to  vie  with  tlic 
other  in  protestations  about  their  wondrous 
felicity — and  sometimes  they  fib!  I  am  truly 

glad  to  hear  you  arc  all  better  at  B - .  In 

the  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  now,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  leave  to  come  to  you.  I  certainly 
long  to  See  you  again.  One  circumstance 
reconciles  me  to  this  delay — the  weather.  1  do 
not  know  whether  it  h.as  been  as  bad  with  you 
as  with  us  ;  but  here  for  three  weeks  we  have 
had  little  else  than  a  succession  of  hurricanes 
.  .  .  You  inquire  after  Mrs.  Gaskell.  She 
has  not  been  here,  and  I  think  I  should  not 
like  her  to  come  now  till  summer.  She  is 
very  busy  now  with  her  storj’  of  Xorth  and 
South.  1  must  make  this  note  very  short. 
Arthur  Joins  me  in  sincere  good  wishes  for  a 
happy  Christmas  and  many  of  them  to  you 
and  }'Ours.  He  is  well,  thank  God,  and  so  am 
I ;  and  he  is  ‘  my  dear  boy  ’  certainl)' — dearer 
now  than  he  was  six  months  ago.  In  three 
days  we  shall  actually  have  been  married  that 
length  of  time." 

There  was  not  much  time  for  literary 
labors  during  these  happy  months  of 
married  life.  The  wife,  new  to  her 
duties,  W’as  engaged  in  mastering  them 
with  all  the  patience,  self-suppression, 
and  industry  which  had  characterised  her 
throughout  her  life.  Her  husband  was 
now  her  first  thought ;  and  he  took  the 
time  which  had  formerly  been  devoted  to 
reading,  study,  thought,  and  w’riting.  But 
occasionally  the  pressure  she  was  forced 
to  put  upon  herself  was  very  severe. 
Mr.  Nicholls  had  never  been  attracted 
tow’ards  her  by  her  literary  fame  ;  with 
literary  effort,  indeed,  he  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  upon  the  whole  he  would 
rather  that  his  w  ife  should  lay  aside  her 
pen  entirely  than  that  she  should  gain 
any  fresh  triumphs  in  the  world  of  let¬ 
ters.  So  she  submitted,  and  w’ith  cheer¬ 
ful  courage  repressed  that  “  gift”  which 
had  been  her  solace  iff  sorrows  deep  and 


many.  Yet  once  “  the  spell”  was  too 
strong  to  be  resisted,  and  she  hastily 
wrote  a  few  pages  of  a  new  story  called 
Emma,  in  which  once  more  she  jiroposed 
to  deal  with  her  favorite  theme — the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  friendless  girl.  One  would 
fain  have  seen  how  she  would  have 
treated  her  subject,  now  that  “  the  color 
of  her  thoughts”  had  been  changed,  and 
that  a  happy  marriage  had  iiUroduced 
her  to  a  new  phase  of  that  life  which  she 
had  studied  so  closely  and  so  constant¬ 
ly- 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  On  January 
when  she  had  returned  to  Haworth  after 
a  short  visit  to  Sir  J.  K.  Shuttlew'orth’s, 
she  wrote  to  her  friend  saying  that  her 
health  had  been  very  good  ever  since 
her  return  from  Ireland  till  about  ten 
days  before,  when  a  sudden  change  had 
taken  place,  and  continual  attacks  of 
fainwiess  and  sickness  had  set  in.  Those 
around  her  were  not  alarmed  at  first. 
They  hoped  that  before  long  all  would 
be  well  with  her  again  ;  they  could  not 
believe  that  the  joys  of  which  she  had 
just  begun  to  taste  were  al>6ut  to  be 
snatched  away.  But  her  weakness  grew 
apace ;  the  sickness  knew  no  abatement ; 
and  a  deadly  fear  began  to  creep  into 
the  hearts  of  husband  and  father.  She 
was  soon  so  weak  that  she  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  remain  in  bed,  and  from  that 
”  dreary  bed”  she  wrote  two  or  three 
faint  pencil  notes  which  still  exist — the 
last  pathetic  chapters  in  that  Itfe-long 
correspondence  from  which  we  have 
gathered  so  many  extracts.  In  one  of 
them,  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  published, 
she  says ; — “  I  want  to  give  you  an 
assurance  which  I  know  will  comfort 
you — and  that  is  that  I  find  in  my  hus¬ 
band  the  tenderest  nurse,  the  kindest 
support,  the  best  earthly  comfort,  that 
ever  woman  had.  His  patience  never 
fails,  and  it  is  tried  by  sad  days  and 
broken  nights.”  In  another,  the  last, 
she  says ;  “  I  cannot  talk — even  to  my 
dear,  patient,  constant  Arthur  I  can  say 
but  few  words  at  once.”  One  dreary 
March  morning,  when  frost  still  bound 
the  earth  and  no  spring  sun  haij  come  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  those  who  watched 
for  summer,  her  friend  received  another 
letter,  written,  nor  in  the  neat,  minute 
hand  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  in  her 
father’s  tremulous  characters  : — 
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“  Haworth,  near  Keighley, 
March  y>th,  1855. 

"My  DEAR  Madam, 

“We  are  all  in  great  trouble,  and  Mr. 
Nicholls  so  much  so  that  he  is  not  sufficiently 
strong  and  composed  to  be  able  to  write.  I 
therefore  devote  a  few  lines  to  tell  )’Ou  that 
my  dear  daughter  is  very  ill,  and  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  If  she  could  speak 
she  would  no  doubt  dictate  to  us  whilst 
answering  your  kind  letter.  But  we  are  left 
to  ourselves  to  give  what  answer  we  can.  The 
doctors  have  no  hope  of  her  case,  and  fondly 
as  we  a  long  time  cherished  hope,  that  hope  is 
now  gone,  and  we  have  only  to  look  forward 
to  the  solemn  event  with  prayer  to  God  that 
He  will  give  us  grace  and  strength  sufficient 
unto  our  day. 

“  Ever  truly  and  respectfully  yours, 

“  P.  Bro.nte.’’ 

The  following  day,  March  31st,  1855, 
the  blinds  were  drawn  once  again  at 
I  laworth  Parsonage ;  the  last  and  greatest 
of  the  children  of  the  house  had  passed 
away  ;  and  the  brilliant  name  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  had  become  a  name  and  nothing 
more  I  “  We  are  left  to  ourselves,”  said 
Mr.  Bronte  in  the  letter  I  have  just 
quoted — and  so  it  was.  Not  the  glory 
only,  but  the  light,  had  fled  from  the  par¬ 
sonage  where  the  childless  father  and  the 
widowed  husband  sat  together  beside 
their  dead.  Of  all  the  drear  and  deso¬ 
late  spots  upon  that  wild  Yorkshire 
moorland  there  was  none  now  so  dreary 
and  so  desolate  as  the  house  which  had 
once  been  the  home  of  Charlotte  Bronii*. 

XIT. 

No  apology  need  be  offered  for  any 
single  feature  of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  life 
or  character.  She  was  what  God  made 
her  in  the  furnace  of  sore  afflictions  and 
yet  more  sore  temptations ;  her  life,  in¬ 
stinct  with  its  extraordinary  individuality, 
was  notwithstanding  always  subject  to 
exterior  influences,  for  the  existence  of 
which  she  was  not  responsible,  and  which 
more  than  once  threatened  to  change  the 
whole  nature  and  purpose  of  her  being  ; 
her  genius,  which  brought  forth  its  first- 
fruits  under  the  cold  shade  of  obscurity 
and  adversity,  was  developed  far  more 
largely  by  sorrow,  loneliness,  and  pain, 
than  by  the  success  which  she  gained  in 
so  abundant  a  degree.  There  are 
features  of  her  character  which  we  can 
scarcely  comprehend,  for  the  existence 
of  which  we  are  unable  to  account ;  and 
there  are  features  of  her  genius  which  jar 
upon  our  sympathies  and  ruffle  our  con- 
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ventional  ideas  ;  but  for  neither  will  one 
word  of  apology  or  e.xcuse  be  offered  by 
any  who  really  know  and  love  this  great 
woman. 

The  fashion  which  exalted  her  to  such 
a  pinnacle  of  fame,  like  many  another 
fashion,  has  lost  its  vitality ;  and  the 
present  generation,  wrapped  in  admira¬ 
tion  of  another  school  of  fiction,  has 
consigned  the  works  of  Currer  Bell  to  a 
premature  sepulchre.  But  her  friends 
need  not  despair ;  for  from  that  dreary 
tomb  of  neglect  an  hour  of  resurrection 
must  come,  and  the  woman  who  has  given 
us  three  of  the  most  masterful  books 
of  the  century,  will  again  assert  her  true 
position  in  the  literature  of  her  country. 
We  ^ear  nothing  now  of  the  “  immo- 
ralitlf  ”  of  her  writings.  Younger  people, 
if  they  turn  from  the  sparkling  or  didac¬ 
tic  pages  of  the  most  popular  of  recent 
stories  to  Jane  Eyre  or  V'dlette,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  there  some  stimulant 
which  may  have  power  to  tickle  their 
jaded  palates,  will  search  in  vain  for 
anything  that  even  borders  upon  impro¬ 
priety — as  we  understand  the  word  in 
these  enlightened  days — and  they  will 
form  a  queer  conception  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  critics  which  denounced  Currer 
Bell  as  the  writer  of  immoral  works 
of  fiction.  But  it  is  said  that  there  is 
coarseness  in  her  stories  “  otherwise 
so  entirely  noble.”  Even  Mrs.  GaskelL 
has  assented  to  the  charge;  and  it  is 
generally  believed  that  Charlotte  Brontt^. 
as  a  writer,  though  not  immoral  in 
tone,  was  rude  in  language  and  coarse 
in  thought.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
that  this  so-called  coarseness  is  nothing 
more  than  the  simplicity  and  purity,  the 
straightforwardness  and  unconscious¬ 
ness  which  an  unspotted  heart  naturally 
displays  in  dealing  with  those  great 
problems  of  life  which,  alas  !  none  who 
have  drunk  deep  of  the  waters  of  good 
and  evil  can  ever  handle  with  entire 
freedom  from  embarrassment.  An 
American  writer*  has  spoken  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  as  “  the  great  pre-Raphaelite 
among  women,  who  was  not  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  utter  what  God  had  shown  her, 
and  was  too  single-hearted  of  aim  to 
swerve  one  hairbreadth  in  duplicating 
nature’s  outlines.”  She  was  more  than  • 


*  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine,  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1S66. 
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this,  however.  She  was  bold  enough  to 
set  up  a  standard  of  right  of  her  own  ; 
and  when  still  the  unknown  daughter  of 
the  humble  Yorkshire  parson,  she  could 
stir  the  hearts  of  readers  throughout  the 
world  with  the  trumpet-note  of  such  a 
dclaration  as  this  : — “  Conventionality  is 
not  morality ;  self-righteousness  is  not 
religion ;  to  pluck  t|ie  mask  from  the 
face  of  the  Pharisee  is  not  to  lift  an  im¬ 
pious  hand  to  the  Crown  of  Thorns.” 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  words 
were  written  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when 
conventionalism  was  still  a  potent  in¬ 
fluence  in  checking  the  free  utterance  of 
our  inmost  opinions ;  and  let  us  be 
thankful  that  in  that  heroic  band  to 
whom  we  owe  the  emancipation  of  Bng- 
lish  thought,  a  womjn  holds  an  honora¬ 
ble  place. 

Writing  of  her  life  just  after  it  had 
closed,  her  friend  Miss  Martineau  said 
of  her — “  In  her  vocations  she  had,  in 
addition  to  the  deep  intuitions  of  a 
gifted  woman,  the  strength  of  a  man,  the 
patience  of  a  hero,  and  the  conscientious¬ 
ness  of  a  saint.”  Those  who  know  her 
best  will  apply  to  her  personal  character 
the  epithets  which  Miss  Martineau  re¬ 
served  for  her  career  as  an  author.  It 
has  been  my  object  in  these  pages  to 
supplement  the  picture  painted  in  Mrs. 
Gaskell’s  admirable  biography  by  the 
addition  of  qne  or  two  features,  slight  in 
themselves,  perhaps,  and  yet  not  unim¬ 
portant  when  the  effect  of  the  whole  as 
a  faithful  portrait  is  considered.  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  was  not  naturally  a  morbid 
person ;  in  youth  she  was  happy  and 
high-spirited  ;  and  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  her  life  she  had  a  serene  strength  and 
cheerfulness  w’hich  seldom  deserted  her, 
except  when  acute  physical  suffering  was 
added  to  her  mental  pangs.  If  her  mind 
could  have  been  freed  from  the  depress¬ 
ing  influences  exerted  on  it  by  her  frail 
and  suffering  body,  it  would  have  been 
one  of  the  healthiest  and  most  equable 
minds  of  our  age.  As  it  was,  it  showed 
itself  able  to  meet  the  rude  buffetings  of 
fate  without  shrinking  and  without 
bravado  ;  and  the  woman  who  is  to  this 
day  regarded  by  the  world  at  large  as  a 
marvel  of  self-conscious  genius  and  of 
unchecked  morbidness,  was  able  to  her 
dying  hour  to  take  the  keenest,  liveliest 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  her  friends,  to 
pour  out  all  her  sympathy  wherever  she 


believed  that  it  was  needed  and  deserved, 
and  to  lighten  the  grim  parsonage  of 
Haworth  by  a  presence  which,  in  the 
sacred  recesses  of  her  home,  was  bright 
and  cheerful,  as  well  as  steadfast  and 
calm. 

“  Do  not  under-rate  her  oddity.”  said 
a  gifted  friend  who  knew  her  during  her 
heyday  of  fame,  while  these  j)ages  were 
being  written.  Her  oddity,  it  must  be 
owned,  was  extreme — so  far  as  the  world 
could  judge.  But  I  have  striven  to  show 
how  much  this  eccentricity  was  outward 
and  superficial  only,  due  in  part  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  her  early  life,  but 
chiefly  to  the  excessive  shyness  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  which  she  shared 
with  her  sisters.  At  heart,  as  some  of 
these  letters  will  show,  she  was  one  of 
the  truest  women  who  ever  breathed ; 
and  her  own  heart-histor>'  was  by  no 
means  so  excejJtional,  so  far  removed 
from  the  heart-history  of  most  women, 
as  the  public  believes. 

The  key  to  her  character  was  simple 
and  unflinching  devotion  to  duty.  Once 
she  failed,  or,  rather,  once  she  allowed 
inclination  to  blind  her  as  to  the  true 
direction  of  the  path  of  duty,  and  that 
single  failure  colored  the  whole  of  her 
subsequent  life.  But  her  own  condem¬ 
nation  of  herself  was  more  sharp  and 
bitter  than  any  which  could  have  been 
jtassed  upon  her  by  the  world,  and  from 
that  one  venial  error  she  drew  lessons 
which  enabled  her  henceforward  to  live 
with  a  steady,  constant  power  of  self- 
sacrifice  at  her  command  such  as  dis¬ 
tinguishes  saints  and  heroes  rather  than 
ordinary  men  and  women.  Hot,  im¬ 
pulsive.  and  tenacious  in  her  affections, 
she  suffered  those  whom  she  loved  the 
most  dearly  to  be  torn  from  her  without 
losing  faith  in  herself  or  in  God ; 
tenderly  sensitive  as  to  the  treatment 
which  her  friends  received,  she  repaid  the 
cruelty  and  injustice  of  her  father 
towards  the  man  whose  heart  she  had 
won,  by  a  depth  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  can  only  be  fully  esti¬ 
mated  by  those  who  know  under  what 
bitter  conditions  it  was  lavished  upon 
an  unworthy  parent ;  bound,  as  all  the 
children  of  genius  are,  by  the  spell  of 
her  own  imagination,  she  was  yet  able 
during  the  closing  months  of  her  life  to 
lay  aside  her  pen,  and  give  herself  up 
wholly,  at  the  desire  of  her  husband,  to 
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those  parish  duties  which  had  such  slight 
attractions  for  her;  Those  who,  know¬ 
ing  these  facts,  still  venture  to  assert  that 
the  virtues  which  distinguished  Currer 
Bell  the  author  were  lacking  in  Charlotte 
Bronte  the  woman,  must  have  minds 
wari)ed  by  deep-rooted  and  unworthy 
prejudices. 

I  have  expressed  my  conviction  that 
the  comparative  neglect  from  which 
Jane  Eyre  and  its  sister-works  now  suffer 
is  only  temporary.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  respects  these  books  are  not  attrac¬ 
tive.  Though  they  are  written  with  a 
terse  vigor  which  must  make  them  grate¬ 
ful  to  all  whose  palates  are  clo)’ed  by 
the  pretty  writing  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  they  undoubtedly  err  on  the  side  of 
a  lack  of  literary  polish.  And  though 
the  portraits  presented  to  us  in  their  pages 
are  wonderful  as  works  of  art,  unsur¬ 
passed  as  studies  of  character,  the  range 
of  the  artist  is  a  limited  one,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  subjects  chosen  are  not  the 
most  pleasing  that  could  have  been  con¬ 
ceived.  Yet  one  great  and  striking  merit 
belongs  to  this  masterly  painter  of  men 
and  women,  which  is  lacking  in  some 
who,  treading  to  a  certain  extent  in  her 
footsteps,  have  achieved  even  a  wider 
and  more  brilliant  reputation.  There  is 
no  taint  of  the  dissecting-room  about  her 
books ;  wc  arc  never  invited  to  admire 
the  supreme  cleverness  of  the  operator 
who  with  unsparing  knife  lays  bare  be¬ 
fore  us  the  whole  cunning  mechanism  of 
the  soul  which  is  stretched  under  the 
scalpel ;  nor  are  wc  bidden  to  pause 
and  listen  to  those  didactic  moralisings 
which  belong  rather  to  the  preacher  or 
the  lecturer  than  the  novelist.  It  is  the 
•artist,  not  the  anatomist,  who  is  instruct¬ 
ing  us ;  and  after  all  we  may  derive  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  men  and 
women  as  they  are  from  the  cartoons  of 
a  Raphael  than  from  the  most  elaborate 
diagrams  or  sections  of  the  most  eminent 
of  {physiologists. 

Perhaps  no  merit  is  more  conspicuous 
in  Charlotte  Bronte’s  writings  than  their 
unswerving  honesty.  Writing  always 
“  under  the  spell,”  at  the  dictation  as  it 
were  of  an  invisible  and  superior  spirit, 
she  would  never  write  save  when  “  the 
fit  was  upon  her”  and  she  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say.  ‘‘  I  have  been  silent  lately 
because  I  have  accumulated  nothing 
since  I  wrote  last,”  is  a  phrase  which  fell 


from  her  on  one  occasion.  Save  when 
she  believed  th.at  she  had  accumulated 
something,  some  truth  which  she  was 
bound  to  convey  to  the  world,  she  would 
not  touch  her  pen.  She  had  every 
temptation  to  write  fast  and  freely. 
Money  was  needed  at  home,  and  money 
was  to  be  had  by  the  mere  production 
of  novels  which,  whether  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  were  certain  to  sell.  But  she 
withstood  the  temptation  bravely,  with¬ 
stood  it  even  when  it  came  strengthened 
by  the  supplications  of  her  friends,  and 
from  first  to  last  she  gave  the  world 
nothing  but  her  best.  This  honesty — 
rare  enough  unfortunately  among  those 
whose  painful  lot  it  is  to  coin  their  brains 
into  money  —  was  carried  far  beyond 
these  limits.  When  in  writing  she  found 
that  any  character  had  escaped  from  her 
hands — and  every  writer  of  fiction  knows 
how  easily  this  may  happen — she  made 
no  attempt  to  finish  the  portrait  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  canons  of  literary  art.  She 
waited  patiently  for  fresh  light ;  studying 
deeply  in  her  waking  hours,  dreaming 
constantly  of  her  task  during  her  uneasy 
slumbers,  until  {perchance  the  light  she 
needed  came  and  she  could  go  on.  But 
if  it  came  not  she  never  pretended  to 
supply  the  place  of  this  inspiration  of 
genius  by  any  clever  trick  of  literary 
workmanship.  The  picture  was  left  un¬ 
finished — perfect  so  far  as  it  went,  but 
broken  off  at  the  point  at  which  the 
author’s  keen  intuitions  had  failed  or  fied 
from  her.  Nor  when  her  work  was  done 
would  she  consent  to  alter  or  amend  at 
the  bidding  of  others  ;  for  the  sake  of  no 
applause,  of  no  success,  would  she  change 
the  fate  of  any  of  her  characters  as  they 
had  been  fixed  in  the  crucible  of  her 
genius.  Even  when  her  father  exerted 
all  his  authority  to  secure  another  ending 
to  the  tale  of  Villette,  he  could  only,  as 
we  have  seen,  persuade  his  daughter  to 
veil  the  catastrophe.  The  hero  was 
doomed  ;  and  Charlotte,  whatever  might 
be  her  own  inclination,  could  not  save 
him  from  his  fate.  Books  so  true,  so 
honest,  so  simple,  so  thorough,  as  these, 
depend  for  their  ultimate  fate  upon  no 
transitions  of  fashion,  no  caprices  of  the 
public  taste.  They  will  hold  their  own 
as  the  slow-born  fruits  of  a  great  genius, 
long  after  the  productions  of  a  score  of 
facile  pens  now  able  to  secure  the  world’s 
attention  have  been  utterly  forgotten. 
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The  daring  and  passion  of  Jane  Eyre, 
the  broad  human  sympathies,  sparkling 
humor,  and  graphic  portraiture  of 
Shirley,  and  the  steady,  patient,  unsur¬ 
passed  concentration  of  power  which 
distinguishes  Vil/ette,  can  hardly  cease  to 
command  admiration  whilst  the  literature 
of  this  century  is  remembered  and 
studied. 

But  when  we  turn  from  the  author  to 
the  woman,  from  the  written  pages  to 
the  writer,  and  when,  forgetting  the 
features  and  fortunes  of  those  who 
appear  in  the  romances  of  Currer  Bell, 


we  recall  that  touching  story  which  will 
for  ever  be  associated  with  Haworth 
Parsonage  and  with  the  great  family  of 
the  Brontes,  we  see  that  the  artist  is 
greater  than  her  works,  that  the  woman 
is  nobler  and  purer  than  the  writer,  and 
that  by  her  life,  even  more  than  by  her 
labors,  the  author  of  Jane  Eyre  must 
always  teach  us  those  lessons  of  courage, 
self-sacrifice,  and  patient  endurance  of 
which  our  poor  humanity  stands  in  such^ 
jiressing  and  constant  need. — Macmil¬ 
lan's  Magazine. 


THE  RINGS  OF  SATURN.  (RECENT  DISCOVERIES.) 

BY  RICHARD  A.  PROCTOR,  B.A.,  F.R.S. 


The  rings  of  Saturn,  always  among 
the  most  interesting  objects  of  astro¬ 
nomical  research,  have  recently  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  close  scrutiny  under  high  tele¬ 
scopic  powers  by  Mr.  Trouvelot,  of  the 
Harvard  Observator)',  Cambridge,  U.  S. 
The  results  which  he  has  obtained  afford 
very  significant  evidence  respecting  these 
strange  app«ndages,  and  even  throw  some 
degree  of  light  on  the  subject  of  cosmical 
evolution.  The  present  time,  when 
Saturn  is  the  ruling  planet  of  the  night, 
seems  favorable  for  giving  a  brief  account 
of  recent  speculations  respecting  the 
Saturnian  ring-system,  especially  as  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Trouvelot  appear  to 
remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature 
of  the  rings,  if  indeed  any  doubt  could 
reasonably  be  entertained  after  the  in¬ 
vestigations  made  by  European  and 
American  astronomers  when  the  dark 
inner  ring  had  but  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  progress  of  observation  from  the 
time  when  the  rings  were  first  discovered. 

In  passing,  I  may  remark  that  the 
failure  of  Galileo  to  ascertain  the  real 
shape  of  these  appendages  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  afford  striking  evidence 
of  the  importance  of  careful  reasoning 
upon  all  observations  w'hose  actual  sig¬ 
nificance  is  not  at  once  apparent.  If 
Galileo  had  been  thus  careful  to  analyse 
his  observations  of  Saturn,  he  could  not 
have  failed  to  ascertain  their  real  mean¬ 
ing.  He  had  seen  the  planet  apparently 
attended  by  two  large  satellites,  one  on 


either  side,  as  though  supporting  the 
aged  Saturn  upon  his  slow  course  around 
the  sun.’  Night  after  night  he  had  seen 
these  attendants,  always  similarly  placed, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  planet,  and  at 
equal  distances  from  it.  Then  in  1612 
he  had  again  examined  the  planet,  and 
lo,  the  attendants  had  vanished,  ‘  as 
though  Saturn  had  been  at  his  old  tricks, 
and  had  devoured  his  children.’  But 
after  a  while  the  attendant  orbs  had  re¬ 
appeared  in  their  former  positions,  had 
seemed  slowly  to  grow  larger,  until  at 
length  they  had  presented  the  appearance 
of  two  pairs  of  mighty  arms  encompass¬ 
ing  the  planet.  If  Galileo  had  reasoned 
upon  these  changes  of  appearance,  he 
could  not  have  failed,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  interpret  their  true  meaning.  The 
three  forms  under  which  the  rings  had 
been  seen  by  him  sufficed  to  indicate  the 
true  shape  of  the  appendage.  Because 
Saturn  was  seen  with  two  attendants  of 
apparently  equal  size  and  always  equi¬ 
distant  from  him,  it  was  certain  that  there 
must  be  some  appendage  surrounding 
him,  and  extending  to  that  distance  from 
his  globe.  Because  this  appendage  dis¬ 
appeared,  it  was  certain  that  it  must  be 
thin  and  flat.  Because  it  appeared  at 
another  time  with  a  dark  space  between 
the  arms  and  the  planet,  it  was  certain 
that  the  appendage  is  separated  by  a 
wide  gap  from  the  body  of  the  planet. 
So  that  Galileo  might  have  concluded — 
not  doubtfully,  but  with  assured  confi¬ 
dence — that  the  appendage  is  a  thin  flat 
ring  nowhere  attached  to  the  planet,  or, 
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as  Huyghens  said  some  forty  years  later, 
Saturn  annulo  ciugitur  tenuis  piano, 
iiusquam  coh(e rente'  Whether  such 

reasoning  would  have  been  accepted  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Galileo  may  be 
doubtful.  The  generality  of  men  are 
not  content  with  rea.soning  which  is  log¬ 
ically  sound,  but  require  evidence  which 
they  can  easily  understand.  Very  likely 
Huyghens’ proof  from  direct  observation, 
though  in  reality  not  a  whit  more  com¬ 
plete  and  far  rougher,  would  have  been 
regarded  as  the  first  true  proof  of  the 
existence  of  Saturn’s  ring,  just  as  Sir  W. 
Herschel’s  observation  of  one  star  actual¬ 
ly  moving  round  another  was  regarded 
as  the  first  true  proof  of  the  physical 
association  of  certain  stars,  a  fact  which 
Michell  had  proved  as  completely  and 
far  more  neatly  half  a  century  earlier,  by 
a  method,  however,  which  was  ‘  caviare 
to  the  general.’ 

However,  as  matters  chanced,  the 
scientific  world  was  not  called  upon  to 
decide  between  the  merits  of  a  discovery 
made  by  direct  observation  and  one 
effected  by  means  of  abstract  reasoning. 
It  was  not  until  Saturn  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  with  much  higher  telescopic 
power  than  Galileo  could  employ,  that 
the  appendage  which  had  so  perplexed 
the  Florentine  astronomer  w’as  seen  to 
be  a  thin  flat  ring,  nowhere  touching  the 
planet,  and  considerably  inclined  to  the 
jilane  in  which  Saturn  travels.  We 
cannot  w'onder  that  the  discovery  was 
regarded  as  a  most  interesting  one. 
Astronomers  had  heretofore  had  to  deal 
with  solid  masses,  either  known  to  be 
spheroidal,  like  the  earth,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  Jupiter,  and  Venus,  or  presumed 
to  be  so,  like  the  stars.  The  comets 
might  be  judged  to  be  vaporous  masses 
of  various  forms ;  but  even  these  w’ere 
supposed  to  surround  or  to  attend  upon 
globe-shaped  nuclear  masses.  Here, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Saturn’s  ring,  was 
a  quoit-shaped  body  travelling  around 
the  sun  in  continual  attendance  upon 
Saturn,  whose  motions,  no  matter  how 
they  varied  in  velocity  or  direction,  were 
so  closely  followed  by  this  strange  attend¬ 
ant  that  the  planet  remained  always 
centrally  poised  within  the  span  of  the 
ring-girdle.  To  appreciate  the  interest 
with  which  this  strange  phenomenon  w’as 
regarded  we  must  remember  that  as  yet 
the  law  of  gravity  had  not  been*  recog- 
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nised.  Huyghens  discovered  the  ring 
(or  rather  perceived  its  nature)  in  1659, 
but  it  was  not  till  1666  that  Newton  first 
entertained  the  idea  that  the  moon  is  re¬ 
tained  in  its  orbit  about  the  earth  by  the 
attractive  energy  which  causes  unsup¬ 
ported  bodies  to  fall  earthwards ;  and 
he  was  unable  to  demonstrate  the  law  of 
gravity  before  1684.  Now,  in  a  general 
sense,  we  can  readily  understand  in  these 
days  how  a  ring  around  a  planet  con 
tinues  to  travel  along  with  the  plane 
despite  all  changes  of  velocity  or  direc¬ 
tion  of  motion.  For  the  law  of  gravity 
teaches  that  the  same  causes  which  tend 
to  change  the  direction  and  velocity  of 
the  planet’s  motion  tend  in  precisely  the 
same  degree  to  change  the  direction  and 
velocity  of  the  ring’s  motion.  But  when 
Huyghens  made  his  discovery  it  must 
have  appeared  a  most  mysterious  circum¬ 
stance  that  a  ring  and  planet  should  be 
thus  constantly  associated — that  during 
thousands  of  years  no  collision  should 
have  occurred  whereby  thQ  relatively 
delicate  structure  of  the  ring  had  been 
destroyed. 

Only  six  years  later  a  discovery  was 
made  by  two  English  observers,  William 
and  Thomas  Ball,  which  enhanced  the 
mystery.  Observing  the  northern  face 
of  the  ring,  which  was  at  that  time  turned 
earthwards,  they  perceived  a  black  stripe 
of  considerable  breadth  dividing  the  ring 
into  two  concentric  portions.  The  dis¬ 
covery  did  not  attract  so  much  attention 
as  it  deserved,  insomuch  that  when 
Cassini,  ten  years  later,  announced  the 
discovery  of  a  corresponding  dark  divi¬ 
sion  on  the  southern  surface,  none  re¬ 
called  the  observation  made  by  the 
brothers  Ball.  Cassini  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  ring  is  really  divided 
into  two,  not  merely  marked  by  a  dark 
stripe  on  its  southern  face.  This  con¬ 
clusion  would,  of  course,  have  been  an 
assured  one,  had  the  previous  observa¬ 
tion  of  a  dark  division  of  the  northern 
face  been  remembered.  With  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  we  now  possess,  indeed,  the 
darkness  of  the  seeming  stripe  would  be 
sufficient  evidence  that  there  must  be  a 
real  division  there  between  the  rings ; 
for  we  know  that  no  mere  darkness  of 
the  ring’s  substance  could  account  for 
the  apparent  darkness  of  the  stripe.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  by  Professor 
Tyndall,  that  if  the  moon’s  whole  surface 
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could  be  covered  with  black  velvet  she 
would  yet  appear  white  when  seen  on  the 
dark  background  of  the  sky.  And  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  circular  strip 
of  black  velvet  2,000  miles  wide,  placed 
where  we  see  the  dark  division  between 
the  rings,  would  appear  nearly  so  dark 
as  that  division.  As  we  could  only 
admit  the  possibility  of  some  substance 
resembling  our  darker  rocks  occupying 
this  position  (for  we  know  of  nothing  to 
justify  the  supposition  that  a  substance 
as  dark  as  lampblack  or  black  velvet 
could  be  there),  we  are  manifestly  pre¬ 
cluded  from  supposing  that  the  dark 
space  is  other  than  a  division  between 
two  distinct  rings. 

Yet  Sir  W.  Herschel,  in  examining 
the  rings  of  Saturn  with  his  powerful 
telescopes,  for  a  long  time  favored  the 
theory  that  there  is  no  real  division. 
He  called  it  the  ‘  broad  black  mark,’  and 
argued  that  it  can  neither  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  zone  of  hills  upxan  the 
ring,  nor  of  a  vast  cavernous  groove,  for 
in  either  case  it  would  present  changes 
of  appearance  (according  to  the  ring’s 
changes  of  position)  such  as  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  detect.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
1790,  eleven  years  after  his  obsei^-ations 
had  commenced,  that,  perceiving  a  cor¬ 
responding  broad  black  mark  upon  the 
ring’s  southern  face,  Herschel  expressed 
a  ‘  suspicion’  that  the  ring  is  divided  into 
two  concentric  portions  by  a  circular 
gap  nearly  2,000  miles  in  width.  He 
expressed  at  the  same  time,  very  strongly, 
his  belief  that  this  division  was  the  only 
one  in  Saturn’s  ring-system. 

A  special  interest  attached  at  that  time 
to  the  question  whether  the  ring  is 
divided  or  not,  lor  Laplace  had  then  re¬ 
cently  published  the  results  of  his  mathe¬ 
matical  inquiry  into  the  movements  of 
such  a  ring  as  Saturn’s,  and,  having 
proved  that  a  single  solid  ring  of  such 
enormous  width  could  not  continue  to 
move  around  the  planet,  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Saturn’s  ring  consists  in 
reality  of  many  concentric  rings,  each 
turning,  with  its  own  proper  rotation 
rate,  around  the  central  planet.  It  is 
singular  that  Herschel,  who,  though  not 
versed  in  the  methods  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  had  considerable  native 
power  as  a  mathematician,  was  unable 
to  perceive  the  force  of  Laplace’s  reason¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  those  cases 
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where  clearness  of  perception  rather  than 
profundity  of  mathematical’  insight  was 
required.  Laplace’s  equations  of  motion 
did  not  express  all  the  relations  involved, 
nor  was  it  possible  to  judge  from  the  re¬ 
sults  he  deduced  how  far  the  stability  of 
the  Saturnian  rings  depended  on  the  real 
structure  of  these  appendages.  One  who 
was  well  acquainted  with  mechanical 
matters,  and  sufficiently  versed  in  mathe¬ 
matics  to  understand  how  to  estimate 
generally  the  forces  acting  upon  the 
ring-system,  could  have  ])erceived  as 
readily  the  general  conditions  of  the 
problem  as  the  most  profound  mathema¬ 
tician.  One  may  compare  the  case  to 
the  j)roblem  of  determining  whether  the 
action  of  the  moon  in  causing  the  tidal 
wave  modifies  in  any  manner  the  earth’s 
motion  of  rotation.  We  know  that  as  a 
mathematical  question  this  is  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  The  Astronomer  Roy.al,  for 
example,  not  long  dgo  dealt  with  it 
analytically,  and  deduced  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  effect  on  the  earth's  rota¬ 
tion,  presently,  however,  discovering  by 
a  lucky  chance  a  term  in  the  result 
which  indicates  an  effect  of  that  kind. 
Hut  if  we  look  at  the  matter  in  its  me¬ 
chanical  aspect,  we  perceive  at  once, 
without  .any  profound  mathematical  re¬ 
search,  that  the  retardation  so  hard  to 
detect  mathematically  must  necessarily 
take  place.  As  Sir  E.  IJeckett  says  in 
his  masterly  work.  Astronomy  without 
Mathematics,  ‘  the  conclusion  is  as  evi¬ 
dent  without  mathematics  as  with  them, 
when  once  it  h.as  been  suggested.’  So 
when  we  consider  the  case  of  a  wide 
flat  ring  surrounding  a  mighty  planet  like 
Saturn,  we  perceive  that  nothing  could 
possibly  save  such  a  ring  from  destruc¬ 
tion  if  it  were  really  one  solid  structure. 

To  recognise  this  the  more  clearly,  let 
us  first  notice  the  dimensions  of  the 
planet  and  rings. 

We  have  in  Saturn  a  globe  about 
70,000  miles  in  mean  diameter,  an  equa¬ 
torial  diameter  being  about  73,000  miles, 
the  polar  diameter  about  66,000  miles. 
The  attractive  force  of  this  mighty  mass 
upon  bodies  placed  on  its  surface  is  equal 
to  about  one-fifth  more  than  terrestrial 
gravity  if  the  body  is  near  the  pole  of 
Saturn,  and  is  almost  exactly  the  same 
as  terrestrial  gravity  if  the  body  is  at  the 
planet’s  equator.  Its  action  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  ring  is,  of  course,  very  much 
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less,  because  of  the  increased  distance, 
but  still  a  force  is  exerted  on  every  part 
of  the  ring  which  is  comparable  with  the 
familiar  force  of  terrestrial  gravity.  The 
outer  edge  of  the  outefr  ring  lies  about 

83.500  miles  from  the  planet’s  centre, 
the  inner  edge  of  the  inner  ring  (I  speak 
throughout  of  the  ring-system  as  known 
to  Sir  W.  llerschel  and  Laplace)  about 

54.500  miles  from  the  centre,  the  breadth 
of  the  system  of  bright  rings  being  about 
29,000  miles  ;  between  the  planet’s  equa¬ 
tor  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  innermost 
bright  ring  there  intervenes  a  space  of 
about  20,000  miles.  Roughly  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  attraction  of  the 
planet  on  the  substance  of  the  ring’s 
inner  edge  is  less  than  gravity  at  Saturn’s 
equator  (or,  which  is  almost  exactly  the 
same  thing,  is  less  than  terrestrial  gravi¬ 
ty)  in  about  the  proportion  of  9  to  20 ; 
or,  still  more  roughly,  the  inner  edge  of 
Saturn’s  inner  bright  ring  is  drawn  in¬ 
wards  by  about  half  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  earth’s  surface.  The  outer  edge 
is  drawn  towards  Saturn  by  a  force  less 
than  terrestrial  gravity  in  the  proi)ortion 
of  about  3  to  16 — say  roughly  that  the 
force  thus  exerted  by  Saturn  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  ring-system 
is  equivalent  to  alMut  one-fifth  of  the 
force  of  gravity  at  the  earth’s  surface. 

It  is  clear,  first,  that  if  the  ring-system 
did  not  rotate,  the  forces  thus  acting  on 
the  material  of  the  rings  would  immedi¬ 
ately  break  them  into  fragments,  and, 
dragging  these  down  to  the  planet’s 
equator,  would  leave  them  scattered  in 
heaps  upon  that  portion  of  Saturn’s  sur¬ 
face.  'The  ring  would  in  fact  be  in  that 
case  like  a  mighty  arch,  each  portion  of 
which  would  be  drawn  towards  Saturn’s 
centre  by  its  own  weight.  This  weight 
would  be  enormous  if  llesscl’s  estimate 
of  the  mass  of  the  ring-system  be  correct. 
He  made  the  mass  of  the  ring  rather 
greater  than  the  mass  of  the  earth — an 
estimate  which  I  believe  to  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  truth.  Probably  the  rings 
do  not  amount  in  mass  to  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  earth’s  mass.  Rut 
even  that  is  enormous,  and,  subjected  as 
is  the  material  of  the  rings  lo  forces  vary¬ 
ing  from  one-half  to  a  fifth  of  terrestrial 
gravity,  the  strains  and  pressures  upon 
the  various  parts  of  the  system  would 
exceed  thousands  of  times  those  which 
even  the  strongest  material  built  up  into 


their  shape  could  resist.  The  system 
would  no  more  be  able  to  resist  such 
strains  and  pressures  than  an  arch  of  iron 
spanning  the  Atlantic  would  be  able  to 
sustain  its  own  weight  against  the  earth’s 
attraction. 

It  would  be  necessary  then  that  the 
ring-system  should  rotate  around  the 
planet.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  proper 
rate  of  rotation  for  the  outer  portion 
would  be  very  different  from  the  rate 
suited  for  the  inner  portion.  In  order 
that  the  inner  portion  should  travel 
around  Saturn  entirely  relieved  of  its 
weight,  it  should  complete  a  revolution 
in  about  seven  hours  twenty-three  min- 
”’tes.  The  outer  portion,  however, 
should  revolve  in  about  thirteen  hours 
fifty-eight  minutes,  or  nearly  fourteen 
hours.  Thus  the  inner  part  should 
rotate  in  little  more  than  half  the  time 
required  by  the  outer  part.  The  result 
w'ould  necessarily  be  that  the  ring-system 
would  be  affected  by  tremendous  strains, 
which  it  would  be  quite  unable  to  resist. 
The  existence  of  the  great  division  would 
manifestly  go  far  to  diminish  the  strains. 
It  is  easily  shown  that  the  rate  of  turning 
where  the  division  is,  would  be  once  in 
about  eleven  hours  and .  twenty-five 
minutes,  not  differing  greatly  from  the 
mean  between  the  rotation-periods  for 
the  outside  and  for  the  inside  edges  of 
the  system.  Even  then,  however,  the 
strains  would  be  hundreds  of  times 
greater  than  the  material  of  the  ring 
could  resist.  A  mass  comparable  in 
weight  to  our  earth  compelled  to  rotate 
in  (say)  nine  hours  when  it  ought  to 
rotate  in  eleven  or  in  seven,  would  be 
subjected  to  strains  exceeding  many 
times  the  resistances  which  the  cohesive 
power  of  its  substance  could  afford. 
That  would  be  the  condition  of  the  inner 
ring.  And  in  like  manner  the  outer  ring, 
if  it  rotated  in  about  twelve  hours  and 
three-qu!irters,  would  have  its  outer  por¬ 
tions  rotating  too  fast  and  'its  inner  por¬ 
tions  too  slowly,  because  their  proj)er 
periods  would  be  fourteen  hours  and 
eleven  hours  and  a  half  respectively. 
Nothing  but  the  division  of  the  ring  into 
a  number  of  narrow  hoops  could  possibly 
save  it  from  destruction  through  the  in¬ 
ternal  strains  and  pressures  to  which  its 
material  would  be  subjected. 

Even  this  complicated  arrangement, 
however,  would  not  save  the  ring-system. 
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If  we  suppose  a  fine  hoop  to  turn 
around  a  central  attracting  body  as  the 
rings  of  Saturn  rotate  around  the  planet, 
it  may  be  shown  that  unless  the  hoop  is 
so  weighted  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
far  from  the  planet,  there  will  be  no  sta¬ 
bility  in  the  resulting  motions  ;  the  hoop 
w’ill  before  long  be  made  to  rotate  eccen¬ 
trically,  and  eventually  be  brought  into 
destructive  collision  with  the  central 
planet. 

It  was  here  that  I.aplace  left  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Nothing  could  have*  been  more 
unsatisfactory  than  his  result,  though  it 
was  accepted  for  nearly  half  a  century 
unquestioned.  He  had  shown  that  a 
weighted  fine  hoop  may  possibly  turn 
around  a  central  attracting  mass  without 
destructive  changes  of  position,  but  he 
had  not  proved  more  than  the  bare  possi¬ 
bility  of  this,  while  nothing  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Saturn’s  rings  suggests  that  any 
such  arrangement  exists.  Again,  mani¬ 
festly  a  multitude  of  narrow  hoops,  so 
combined  as  to  form  a  broad  flat  system 
of  rings,  would  be  constantly  in  collision 
inter  se.  And  then  each  one  of  them 
would  be  subjected  to  destructive  strains, 
h'or  though  a  fine  uniform  hoop  set  rotat¬ 
ing  at  a  proper  rate  around  an  attracting 
mass  at  its  centre  would  be  freed  from 
all  strains,  the  case  is  very  different  with 
a  hooj)  so  weighted  as  to  have  its  centre 
of  gravity  greatly  displaced.  Laplace 
had  saved  the  theoretical  stability  of  the 
motions  of  a  fine  ring  at  the  expense  of 
the  ring’s  power  of  resisting  the  strains 
to  which  it  would  be  exposed.  It  seems 
incredible  that  such  a  result  (expressed, 
too,  very  doubtingly  by  the  distinguished 
mathematician  who  had  obtaihed  it) 
should  have  been  accepted  so  long  almost 
without  question.  There  is  nothing  in 
nature  in  the  remotest  degree  resembling 
the  arrangement  imagined  by  I>aplace, 
which  indeed  appears  on  a  priori  grounds 
impossible.  It  was  not  claimed  for  it 
that  it  removed  the  original  difficulties 
of  the  problem,  while  it  introduced  others 
fully  as  serious.  So  strong,  however,  is 
authority  in  the  scientific  world  that 
none  ventured  to  express  any  doubts  ex¬ 
cept  Sir  W.  Herschel,  who  simply  denied 
that  the  two  rings  were  divided  into 
many,  as  Laplace’s  theory  required.  As 
time  went  on  and  the  signs  of  many  divi¬ 
sions  were  at  times  recognised,  it  was 
supposed  that  Laplace’s  reasoning  had 


been  justified,  and,  despite  the  utter  im¬ 
possibility  of  the  arrangement  he  had 
suggested,  that  arrangement  was  ordina¬ 
rily  described  as  probably  existing. 

At  length,  hdwever,  a  discovery  was 
made  which  caused  the  whole  question 
to  be  reopened. 

On  November  lo,  1850,  W.  Bond, 
observing  the  jdanet  with  the  telescope 
of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  perceived 
w’ithin  the  inner  bright  ring  a  feeble 
illumination  which  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand.  On  the  next  night  the  faint 
light  was  better  seen.  On  the  15th, 
Tuttle,  who  was  observing  with  Bond, 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  light  within 
the  inner  bright  ring  was  due  to  a  dusky 
ring  inside  the  system  of  bright  rings. 
On  November  25,  Mr.  Dawes  in  Eng¬ 
land  perceived  this  dusky  ring,  and 
announced  the  discovery  l>efore  the  news 
had  reached  England  that  Bond  had 
already  seen  the  dark  ring.  The  credit 
of  the  discovery  is  usually  shared  between 
Bond  and  Dawes,  though  the  usual  rule 
in  such  matters  would  assign  the  dis¬ 
covery  to  Bond  alone.  It  was  found 
that  the  dark  ring  had  already  been  seen 
at  Rome  so  far  back  as  1828,  and  again 
by  Galle  at  Berlin  in  May  1838.  The 
Roman  observations  were  not  satisfactory. 
Those  by  Galle,  however,  were  sufficient 
to  have  established  the  fact  of  the  ring’s 
existence;  indeed,  in  1839  Galle  meas¬ 
ured  the  dark  ring.  But  very  little  at¬ 
tention  was  attracted  to  this  interesting 
discovery,  insomuch  that  when  Ik)nd 
and  Dawes  announced  their  observation 
of  the  dark  ring  in  1850,  the  news  was 
received  by  astronomers  with  all  the  in¬ 
terest  attaching  to  the  detection  of  be¬ 
fore  unnoted  phenomena. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  under  what 
conditions  the  dark  ring  was  detected  in 
1850.  In  September  1848  the  ring  had 
been  turned  edgewise  towards  the  sun, 
and  as  rather  more  than  seven  years  are 
occupied  in  the  apparent  gradual  open¬ 
ing  out  of  the  ring  from  that  edge  view 
to  its  most  open  appearance  (when  the 
outline  of  the  ring-system  is  an  ellipse 
whose  lesser  axis  is  nearly  equal  to  half 
the  greater),  it  will  be  seen  that  in 
November  1850  the  rings  were  but 
slightly  opened.  Thus  the  recognition 
of  the  dark  ring  within  the  bright  sys¬ 
tem  was  made  under  unfavorable  con¬ 
ditions.  For  four  preceding  years — that 
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is,  from  the  year  1846 — the  rings  had 
been  as  little  or  less  opened  ;  and  again 
for  several  years  preceding  1846,  though 
the  rings  had  been  more  open,  the  planet 
had  been  unfavorably  placed  for  observ¬ 
ation  in  northern  latitudes,  crossing  the 
meridian  at  low  altitudes.  Still,  in  1838 
and  1839,  when  the  rings  were  most 
open,  although  the  planet  was  never  seen 
under  favorable  conditions,  the  opening 
of  the  rings,  then  nearly  at  its  greatest, 
made  the  recognition  of  the  dark  ring 
possible ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Galle 
then  made  the  discovery.  When  Bond 
rediscovered  the  dark  ring,  everything 
premised  that  before  long  the  appendage 
would  be  visible  with  telescopes  far  in¬ 
ferior  in  power  to  the  great  Harvard  re¬ 
fractor.  Year  after  year  the  planet  was 
becoming  more  favorably  placed  for 
observation,  while  all  the  time  the  rings 
were  oj)ening  out.  Accordingly  it  need 
not  surprise  us  to  learn  that  in  1853  the 
dark  ring  was  seen  with  a  telescope  less 
than  three  inches  and  a  half  in  aperture. 
Kven  so  early  as  1S51,  Mr.  Hartnup, 
observing  the  planet  with  a  telescope 
eight  inches  and  a  half  in  aperture, 
found  that  ‘  thij  dark  ring  could  not  be 
overlooked  for  an  instant.’ 

But  while  this  increase  in  the  distinct¬ 
ness  of  the  dark  ring  was  to  be  expected, 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  ring  w’as  dis¬ 
covered  under  relatively  unfavorable 
conditions,  yet  the  fact  that  Saturn  was 
thus  found  to  have  an  appendage  of  a 
remarkable  character,  perfectly  obvious 
even  with  moderate  telescopic  power, 
was  manifestly  most  surprising.  The 
planet  had  been  studied  for  nearly  two 
centuries  with  telescopes  exceeding  in 
power  those  with  which  the  dark  ring 
was  now  perceived.  Some  among  these 
telescopes  were  not  only  of  great  j>ower, 
but  emj)loyed  by  observers  of  the  utmost 
skill.  'The  elder  Herschel  had  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  studied  Saturn  with 
his  great  reflectors  eighteen  inches  in 
aperture,  and  had  at  times  turned  on  the 
planet  his  monstrous  (though  not  mighty) 
four-feet  mirror.  Schroter  had  examined 
the  dark  space  within  the  inner  bright 
ring  for  the  special  purpose  of  determin¬ 
ing  whether  the  ring-system  is  really 
disconnected  from  the  globe.  He  had 
used  a  mirror  nineteen  inches  in  aper¬ 
ture,  and  he  had  observed  that  the  dark 
space  seen  on  cither  side  of  Saturn  in¬ 


side  the  ring-system  not  only  appeared 
dark,  but  actually  darker  than  the  sur¬ 
rounding  sky.  This  was  presumably 
(though  not  quite  certainly)  an  effect  of 
contrast  only,  the  dark  space  being 
bounded  all  round  by  bright  surfaces. 
If  real,  the  phenomenon  signified  that 
whereas  the  space  outside  the  ring,  where 
the  satellites  of  the  planet  travel,  was 
occupied  by  some  sort  of  cosmical  dust, 
the  space  within  the  ring-system  was,  as 
it  were,  swept  and  garnished,  as  though 
all  the  scattered  matter  which  might 
otherwise  have  occupied  that  region  had 
been  either  attracted  to  the  body  of  the 
planet  or  to  the  rings.*  But  manifestly 
the  observation  was  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  there  existed 
in  Schroter’s  time  a  dark  or  dusky  ring 
within  the  bright  system.  Again,  the 
elder  Struve  made  the  most  careful 
measurement  of  the  whole  of  the  ring- 
system  in  1826,  when  the  system  was  as 
well  placed  for  observation  as  in  1856 
(or,  in  other  words,  as  well  placed  as  it 
can  possibly  be)  ;  but  though  he  used  a 
telescope  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  aper¬ 
ture,  and  though  his  attention  was 
specially  attracted  to  the  inner  edge  of 
the  inner  bright  ring  {which  seemed  to 
him  indistinct),  he  did  not  detect  the 
dark  ring.  Yet  w’e  have  seen  that  in 
1851,  under  much  less  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  a  less  practised  observer,  using  a 
telescope  of  less  aperture,  found  that  the 
dark  ring  could  not  be  overlooked  for  an 
instant.  It  is  manifest  that  all  these 
considerations  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  dark  ring  is  a  new  formation, 
or,  at  the  least,  that  it  has  changed 
notably  in  condition  during  the  present 
century. 

I  have  hitherto  only  considered  the 
appearance  of  the  dusky  ring  as  seen  on 
either  side  of  the  planet’s  globe  within 
the  bright  rings.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  appendage  remains  still  to 
be  mentioned — the  fact,  namely,  that  ^he 
bright  body  of  the  planet  can  be  seen 
through  this  dusky  ring.  Where  the 
dark  ring  crosses  the  planet,  it  appeals 
as  a  rather  dark  belt  which  might  readily 


*  The  s.nme  peculiarity  has  been  noticed 
since  the  discover)’  of  the  dark  ring,  the  space 
within  that  ring  being  observed  by  Coolidge 
and  G.  Bond  at  Harvard  in  1856  to  be  appar¬ 
ently  darker  than  the  surrounding  sky. 
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be  mistaken  for  a  belt  upon  the  planet’s 
surface  ;  for  the  outline  of  the  planet  can 
be  seen  through  the  ring  as  through  a 
film  of  smoke  or  a  crape  veil. 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  where¬ 
as  the  dark  ring  was  not  detected  outside 
the  planet’s  body  until  1838,  nor  gen¬ 
erally  recognised  by  astronomers  until 
1850,  the  dark  belt  across  the  planet, 
really  caused  by  the  dusky  ring,  was 
observed  more  than  a  century  earlier. 
In  1715  the  younger  Cassini  saw  it,  and 
perceived  that  it  was  not  curved  enough 
for  a  belt  really  belonging  to  the  planet. 
Hadley  again  observed  that  the  belt  at¬ 
tended  the  ring  as  this  opened  out  and 
closed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  dark 
belt  belonged  to  the  ring,  not  to  the 
body  of  the  planet.  And  in  many  pic¬ 
tures  of  Saturn’s  system  a  dark  band  is 
shown  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  inner 
bright  ring  where  it  crosses  the  body  of 
the  planet.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
here  a  most  important  piece  of  evidence 
respecting  the  rings.  It  is  clear  that  the 
inner  part  of  the  inner  bright  ring  has 
for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  (how 
much  more  we  do  not  know)  been  jiar- 
tially  transparent,  and  it  is  probable  that 
within  its  inner  edge  there  has  been  .ill 
the  time  a  ring  of  matter ;  but  this  ring 
has  only  within  the  last  half-century 
gathered  consistency  enough  to  be  dis¬ 
cernible.  It  is  manifest  that  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  dark  belt  shown  in  the 
older  pictures  would  have  led  directly  to 
the  detection  of  the  dark  ring,  had  not 
this  appendage  been  exceedingly  faint. 
Thus,  while  the  obsen-ation  of  the  dark 
belt  across  the  planet’s  face  proves  the 
dusky  ring  to  have  existed  in  some  form 
long  before  it  was  perceived,  the  same 
fact  only  helps  to  render  us  certain 
that  the  dark  ring  has  changed  notably 
in  condition  during  the  present  century. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  append¬ 
age,  an  object  unique  in  the  solar  system, 
naturally  attracted  fresh  attention  to  the 
qifestion  of  the  stability  of  the  rings. 
The  idea  was  thrown  out  by  the  elder 
Bond  that  the  new  ring  may  be  fluid,  or 
even  that  the  whole  ring-system  may  be 
fluid,  and  the  dark  ring  simply  thinner 
than  the  rest.  It  was  thought  possible 
that  the  ring-system  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
vast  ocean,  whose  waves  are  steadily 
advancing  upon  the  planet's  globe.  The 
mathematical  investigation  of  the  subject 


was  also  resumed  by  Professor  Benjamin 
Pierce,  of  Harvard,  and  it  was  satisfac¬ 
torily  demonstrated  that  the  stability  of 
a  system  of  actual  rings  of  solid  matter 
required  so  nice  an  adjustment  of  so 
many  narrow  rings  as  to  render  the  .sys¬ 
tem  far  more  complex  ihan  even  Laplace 
had  supposed.  ‘  A  stable  formation  can,’ 
he  said,  ‘  be  nothing  other  than  a  very 
great  number  of  separate  narrow  rigid 
rings,  each  revolving  with  its  proper 
relative  velocity.’  As  was  well  remarked 
by  the  late  Professor  Nichol,  ‘  If  this 
arrangement  or  anything  like  it  were 
real,  how  many  new  conditions  of  insta¬ 
bility  do  we  introduce.  Observation 
tells  us  that  the  division  between  such 
rings  must  be  extremely  narrow,  so  that 
the  slightest  disturbance  by  external  or 
internal  causes  would  cause  one  ring  to 
impinge  upon  another ;  and  we  should 
thus  have  the  seed  of  perpetual  catastro¬ 
phes.’  Nor  would  such  a  constitution 
protect  the  system  against  dissolution. 
*  There  is  no  escape  from  the  difficulties, 
therefore,  but  through  the  final  rejection 
of  the  idea  that  Saturn’s  rings  are  rigid 
or  in  any  sense  a  solid  formation.’ 

The  idea  that  the  ring-system  may  be 
fluid  came  naturally  next  under  mathe¬ 
matical  scrutiny.  Strangely  enough,  the 
physical  objections  to  the  theory  of 
fluidity  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
overlooked.  Before  we  could  accept 
such  a  theory,  we  must  admit  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  elements  differing  entirely  from 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  No 
fluid  known  to  us  could  retain  the  form 
of  the  rings  of  Saturn  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  to  which  they  are  exposed.  But 
the  mathematical  .examination  of  the 
subject  disposed  so  thoroughly  of  the 
theory  that  the  rings  can  consist  of  con¬ 
tinuous  fluid  masses,  that  we  need  not 
now  discuss  the  physical  objections  to 
the  theory. 

There  remains  only  the  theory  that  the 
Saturnian  ring-system  consists  of  dis¬ 
crete  masses  analogous  to  the  streams  of 
meteors  known  to  exist  in  great  numbers 
within  the  solar  system.  The  masses 
may  be  solid  or  fluid,  may  be  strewn  in 
relatively  vacant  space,  or  may  be  sur¬ 
rounded  by  vaporous  envelopes  ;  but 
that  they  are  discrete,  each  free  to  travel 
on  its  own  course,  seemed  as  completely 
demonstrated  by  Pierce’s  calculations  as 
anything  not  actually  admitting  of  direct 
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observation  could  possibly  be.  The 
matter  was  placed  beyond  dispute  by 
the  independent  analysis  to  which  Clerk 
Maxwell  subjected  the  mathematical 
problem.  It  had  been  selected  in  1855 
as  the  subject  for  the  Adams  Prize 
Essay  at  Cambridge,  and  Clerk  Max¬ 
well’s  essay,  which  [obtained  the  prize, 
showed  conclusively  that  only  a  system 
of  many  small  bodies,  each  free  to  travel 
upon  its  course  under  the  varying  attrac¬ 
tions  to  which  it  was  subjected  by  Saturn 
itself,  and  by  the  Saturnian  satellites, 
could  i)ossibly  continue  to  girdle  a  planet 
as  the  rings  of  Saturn  girdle  him. 

It  is  clear  that  all  the  peculiarities 
hitherto  observed  in  the  Saturnian  ring- 
system  are  explicable  so  soon  as  we  re¬ 
gard  that  system  as  made  up  of  multitudes 
of  small  bodies.  Varieties  of  brightness 
simply  indicate  various  degrees  of  con¬ 
densation  of  these  small  satellites. 
Thus  the  outer  ring  had  loftg  been 
observed  to  be  less  bright  than  the  inner. 
Of  course  it  did  not  seem  impossible  that 
the  outer  ring  might  be  made  of  different 
materials ;  yet  there  was  something 
bizarre  in  the  supposition  that  two  rings 
forming  the  same  system  were  thus  dif¬ 
ferent  in  substance.  It  would  not  have 
been  at  all  noteworthy  if  different  parts 
of  the  same  ring  differed  in  luminosity — 
in  fact  it  was  much  more  remarkable  that 
each  zone  of  the  system  seemed  uniformly 
bright  all  round.  Put  that  one  zone 
should  be  of  one  tint,  another  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  tint,  was  a  strange  cir¬ 
cumstance  so  long  as  the  only  available 
interpretation  seemed  to  be  that  one 
zone  was  made  (throughout)  of  one  sub¬ 
stance,  the  other  of  another.  If  this  was 
strange  when  the  difference  between  the 
inner  and  outer  bright  rings  was  alone 
considered,  how  much  stranger  did  it 
seem  when  the  multitudinous  divisions 
in  the  rings  were  taken  into  account ! 
Why  should  the  ring-system,  30,000  miles 
in  width,  be  thus  divided  into  zones  of 
different  material  ?  An  arrangement  so 
artificial  is  quite  unlike  all  that  is  else¬ 
where  seen  among  the  subjects  of  the 
astronomer’s  researches.  But  when  the 
rings  are  regarded  as  made  up  of  multi¬ 
tudes  of  small  bodies,  we  can  quite 
readily  understand  how  the  nearly  circu¬ 
lar  movements  of  all  of  these,  at  different 
rates,  should  result  in  the  formation  of 
rings  of  aggregation  and  rings  of  segre¬ 


gation,  appearing  at  the  earth’s  distance 
as  bright  rings  and  faint  rings.  The  dark 
ring  clearly  corresponds  in  appearance 
with  a  ring  of  thinly  scattered  satellites. 
Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  otherwise  to 
account  for  the  appearance  of  a  dusky 
belt  across  the  globe  of  the  planet  where 
the  dark  ring  crosses  the  disc.  If  the 
material  of  the  dark  ring  were  some 
jiartly  transparent  solid  or  fluid  sub¬ 
stance,  the  light  of  the  planet  received 
through  the  dark  ring  added  to  the  light 
reflected  by  the  dark  ring  itself,  would 
be  so  nearly  equivalent  to  the  light  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  rest  of  the  planet’s  disc, 
that  either  no  dark  belt  would  be  seen, 
or  the  darkening  would  be  barely  dis¬ 
cernible.  In  some  positions  a  bright 
belt  would  be  seen,  not  a  dark  one.  But 
a  ring  of  scattered  satellites  would  cast 
as  its  shadow  a  multitude  of  black  spots, 
which  would  give  to  the  belt  in  shadow 
a  dark  grey  aspect.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  spots  would  be  hidden 
by  the  satellites  forming  the  dark  ring, 
and  in  every  case  where  a  spot  was 
wholly  or  partially  hidden  by  a  satellite, 
the  effect  (at  our  distant  station  where 
the  separate  satellites  of  the  dark  ring 
are  not  discernible)  would  simply  be  to 
reduce  pro  ianto  the  darkness  of  the  grey 
belt  of  shadow.  But  certainly  more 
than  half  the  shadows  of  the  satellites 
would  remain  in  sight ;  for  the  darkness 
of  the  ring  at  the  time  of  its  discovery 
showed  that  the  satellites  were  very 
sparsely  strewn.  And  these  shadows 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  to  the  belt  a 
dusky  hue,  such  as  it  presented  when 
first  discovered.* 

The  observations  which  have  recently 
been  made  by  Mr.  Trouvelot  indicate 
changes  in  the  ring-system,  and  especially 
in  the  dark  ring,  which  place  every 
other  theory  save  that  to  which  we  have 
thus  been  led  entirely  tnit  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Trou¬ 
velot  has  employed  telescopes  of  unques¬ 
tionable  excellence  and  varying  in  aper- 

*  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr.  Webb,  in 
his  interesting  little  work,  Celestial  Objects  /o'- 
Common  Telescopes,  says  that  the  satellite 
theory  of  the  rings  certainly  seems  insulBcient 
to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  dark 
ring.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  manifest  that 
the  dark  ring  can  scarcely  be  explained  in  any 
other  way.  The  observations  recently  made 
are  altogether  inexplicable  on  any  other 
theory. 
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ture  from  six  inches  to  twenty-six  inches, 
the  latter  aperture  being  that  of  the  great 
telescope  of  the  Washington  Observatory 
(the  largest  refractor  in  the  world). 

He  has  noted  in  the  first  place  that 
the  interior  edge  of  the  outer  bright  ring, 
which  marks  the  outer  limit  of  the  great 
division,  is  irregular,  but  whether  the 
irregularity  is  permanent  or  not  he  does 
not  know.  The  great  division  itself  is 
found  not  to  be  actually  black,  but,  as 
was  long  since  noted  by  Captain  Jacob, 
of  the  Madras  Observatory,  a  very  dark 
brown,  as  though  a  few  scattered  satel* 
lites  travelled  along  this  relatively  vacant 
zone  of  the  system.  Mr.  Trouvelot  has 
further  noticed  that  the  shadow  of  the 
planet  upon  the  rings,  and  especially 
upon  the  outer  ring,  changes  continually 
in  shape,  a  circumstance  which  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  irregularities  in  the  surface  of 
the  rings.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  attribute  these  changes  in 
the  shape  of  the  planet’s  shadow  (noted 
by  other  observers  also)  to  rapid  changes 
in  the  deep  cloud-laden  atmosphere  of 
the  planet.  Passing  on,  however,  to  less 
doubtful  observations,  we  find  that  the 
whole  system  of  rings  has  presented  a 
cloudy  and  spotted  aspect  during  the 
last  four  years.  Mr.  Trouvelot  specially 
describes  this  appearance  as  observed  on 
the  parts  of  the  ring  outside  the  disc, 
called  by  astronomers  the  ansa  because 
of  their  resemblance  to  handles  ;  and  it 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  spotted 
and  cloudy  portions  are  seen  only  where 
the  background  on  which  the  rings  are 
projected  is  black.  This  circumstance 
clearly  suggests  that  the  darkness  of  these 
parts  is  due  to  the  background,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  sky  is  in  reality 
seen  through  those  parts  of  the  ring- 
system,  just  as  the  darkness  of  the  slate- 
colored  interior  ring  is  attributed,  on  the 
satellite  theory,  to  the  background  of  sky 
visible  through  the  scattered  flight  of 
satellites  forming  the  dark  ring.  The 
matter  composing  the  dark  ring  has  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Trouvelot  to  be 
gathered  in  places  into  compact  masses, 
which  prevent  the  light  of  the  planet 
from  being  seen  through  those  portions 
of  the  dark  ring  where  the  matter  is  thus 
massed  together.  It  is  clear  that  such 
peculiarities  could  not  possibly  present 
themselves  in  the  case  of  a  continuous 
solid  or  fluid  ring-system,  whereas  they 
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would  naturally  occur  in  a  ring  formed 
of  multitudes  of  minute  bodies  travelling 
freely  around  the  planet. 

The  point  next  to  be  mentioned  is  still 
more  decisive.  When  the  dark  ring  was 
carefully  examined  with  powerful  tele¬ 
scopes  during  the  ten  years  following  its 
discovery  by  Bond,  at  which  time  it  was 
most  favorably  placed  for  observation,  it 
was  observed  that  the  outline  of  the 
planet  could  be  seen  across  the  entire 
breadth  of  the  dark  ring.  All  the  observ¬ 
ations  agreed  in  this  respect.  It  was, 
indeed,  noticed  by  Dawes  that  outside 
the  planet’s  disc  the  dark  ring  showed 
varieties  of  tint,  its  inner  half  being 
darker  than  its  outer  portion.  I.assell, 
observing  the  planet  under  most  favora¬ 
ble  conditions  with  his  two-feet  mirror 
at  Malta,  could  not  perceive  these  varie¬ 
ties  of  tint,  which  therefore  we  may  judge 
to  have  been  either  not  pernxanent  or 
very  slightly  marked.  But,  as  I  have 
said,  all  observers  agreed  that  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  planet  could  be  seen  athwart 
the  entire  width  of  the  dark  ring.  Mr. 
Trouvelot,  however,  has  found  that 
during  the  last  four  years  the  planet  has 
not  been  visible  through  the  whole  width 
of  the  dark  ring,  but  only  through  the 
inner  half  of  the  ring’s  breadth.  It 
appears,  then,  that  either  the  inner  por¬ 
tion  is  getting  continually  thinner  and 
thinner — that  is,.the  satellites  composing 
it  are  becoming  continually  more  sparsely 
strewn — or  that  the  outer  portion  is  be¬ 
coming  more  compact,  doubtless  by  re¬ 
ceiving  stray  satellites  from  the  interior 
of  the  inner  bright  ring. 

It  is  clear  that  in  Saturn’s  ring-system, 
if  not  in  thejflanet  itself,  mighty  changes 
are  still  taking  place.  It  may  be  that 
the  rings  are  being  so  fashioned  under 
the  forces  to  which  they  are  subjected 
as  to  be  on  their  way  to  becoming 
changed  into  separate  satellites,  inner 
members  of  that  system  which  at  j)resent 
consists  of  eight  secondary  planets. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  end  towards 
which  these  changes  are  tending,  we  see 
processes  of  evolution  taking  place  which 
may  be  regarded  as  typifying  the  more 
extensive  and  probably  more  energetic 
processes  whereby  the  solar  system  itself 
reached  its  present  condition.  I  ven¬ 
tured  more  than  ten  years  ago,  in  the 
preface  to  my  treatise  upon  the  planet 
Saturn,  to  suggest  the  possibility  ‘  that  in 
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the  variations  perceptibly  proceeding  in  interesting  to  astronomers,  are  found 
the  Saturnian  ring-system  a  key  may  more  than  ever  worthy  of  close  investi- 
one  day  be  found  to  the  law  of  develop-  gation  and  scrutiny.  We  may  here,  as  it 
inent  under  which  the  solar  system  has  were,  seize  nature  in  the  act  and  trace 
reached  its  present  condition.’  This  out  the  actual  progress  of  developments 
suggestion  seems  to  me  strikingly  con-  which  at  present  are  matters  rather  of 
finned  by  the  recent  discoveries.  The  theory  than  of  observation. — Fraser  s 
planet  Saturn  and  its  appendages,  always  Magazine. 
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Amongst  the  train  of  young  nobles 
who,  as  pages  d'honneur,  formed  part  of 
the  court  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  queen  of 
Louis  the  Twelfth,  was  a  tall  handsome 
youth  of  noble  bearing  and  high  courage, 
named  Antoine  d’Estrees,  the  heir  of  a 
family  of  ancient  lineage,  in  Picardy, 
whose  ancestors  had  intermarried  with 
the  quasi-royal  house  of  Courtenay. 
Most  of  the  young  men  of  family  of  that 
day  who  were  ambitious  of  distinction 
sought  it  in  the  desolating  wars  that 
France  for  so  many  years  carried  on  in 
the  very  heart  of  Italy.  Young  d’Estrees, 
therefore,  thirsting  for  military  fame, 
crossed  the  Alps  with  Francis  the  First, 
and,  from  the  gallantry  and  daring  he 
displayed  in  the  battle-field,  was  shortly 
promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Alba¬ 
nian  company,  which  had  been  raised 
by  Francis,  and  was  maintained  in  his 
army  throughout  his  Italian  campaign. 
With  this  small  corps  of  150  men,  no  less 
remarkable  for  bravery  than  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  appearance,  Antoine  d’Estr^es 
took  part  in  the  engagements  that  led  to 
the  victory  of  Marignano.  In  the  subse¬ 
quent  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  the 
appointment  of  grand  master  of  the 
artillery  was  conferred  on  him,  for  the 
great  ability  with  which  he  had  personally 
directed  the  siege  of  Calais.  He  after¬ 
wards  inclined  to  the  Huguenot  cause. 
The  son  of  this  brave  soldier,  also  named 
Antoine,  succeeded  to  his  father’s  post 
in  the  artillery,  and,  inheriting  also  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,  became  one  of  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  of  the  du  milieu" — com¬ 

posed  of  moderate  Catholics  and  reason¬ 
able  Calvinists— who  desired  to  put  an 
end  to  religious  strife  and  to  the  warfare 
that  harassed  and  impoverished  Franfc, 
and  who  believed  that  the  interests  of 
all  parties  would  best  be  served  by  insur- 
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ing  the  succession  ot  Henri  de  Bearn  to 
the  throne.  On  these  advocates  of  a 
system  of  fusion  of  interests,  the  e.xtreme 
sections  of  the  two  opposing  faiths  had 
bestowed  the  taunting  sobriquet  of  “  les 
politiques"  and  their  adherents  at  first 
were  few.  But  as  it  became  more  appa¬ 
rent  that  the  only  results  of  this  war  of 
creeds  were  rapine  and  bloodshed,  and 
unutterable  misery  to  the  people,  the 
parti  du  milieu"  gained  strength  and 
importance.  The  number  of  Henri  de 
Bearn’s  partisans  increased ;  and  not 
only  did  he  gain  some  advantages  in 
occasional  skirmishes,  but  decided  victo¬ 
ries  in  well-contested  engagements. 

The  family  of  d’Estrees  resided  at  the 
fortified  Chateau  de  Cceuvres,  and  in 
1589  the  fair  chdtelaine  was  Antoine’s 
beautiful  daughter — “  La  belle  Gabriclle" 
as  she  was  afterwards  called,  and  as  she 
still  lives  in  song.  Endowed  with  all  the 
grace,  fascination  and  sweetness  of  tem- 
])er  of  her  mother,  Franyoise  Babou  de 
la  Bourdoniere,  she  had  also  the  noble 
beauty  and  force  of  character  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  paternal  line.  She  was 
then  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  Like  many  ladies  of 
high  family  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
Gaorielle  had  been  trained,  in  case  of 
need,  to  defend  her  home  against  the 
attacks  of  straggling  and  lawless  parties 
of  marauders,  who  in  those  turbulent 
times  would  often  seek  to  surprise  and 
plunder  a  chdteau  from  which  the  seigneur 
and  his  retainers  were  known  to  be 
absent.  Her  father  had  taught  her  to 
apply  the  match  to  the  culverines,  to  fire 
ofl  an  arquebuse,  to  defend  herself  with  a 
dagger.  .\  daring  and  graceful  horse¬ 
woman,  she  was  his  constant  companion 
in  the  grand  hunting  and  hawking  parties 
that  then  formed  the  favorite  recreation 
of  the  vie  de  chdteau — often  a  boisterous 
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one  of  wild  rusticity,  though  in  most 
cases  tempered  by  a  courtliness  of  man¬ 
ners  induced  by  the  great  pride  of  birth 
of  the  feudal  lords  and  ladies  of  that  day. 

The  young  Due  de  Bellegarde,  a 
gallant  cavalry  officer,  reputed  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  bravest  men  in  France, 
had  fallen  passionately  in  love  with  the 
fair  Gabrielle.  With  the  romantic  ardor 
of  sweet  sixteen,  she  had  responded  to  the 
love  of  the  young  soldier,  and  promised 
to  become  his  bride.  But  the  times  were 
not  propitious  for  marrying  and  giving 
in  marriage ;  for  the  country  was  in 
arms,  civil  war  prevailed  throughout 
France,  and  Captain  de  Bellegarde  must 
away  to  his  troop.  Vows  of  eternal  con¬ 
stancy  were  exchanged,  and  the  young 
lovers  parted — he  to  be  soon  after  taken 
prisoner  and  banished  to  Poland ; 
Gabrielle,  to  dream  now  and  then  of  her 
absent  Adonis,  to  whose  memory  she 
heaved  a  soft  sigh  when  she  heard  of  the 
unexpected  blow  to  her  youthful  hopes. 
But  her  bright  laughing  eyes  were  not 
dimmed  by  much  weeping,  and  the  bloom 
did  not  fade  from  her  soft,  rounded 
cheek.  Such  was  the  passing  emotion 
that  fluttered  the  breast  of  the  youthful 
Gabrielle  ;  but,  like  first  love  in  general, 
it  died  away  in  the  absence  of  its  object, 
and  left  neither  scar  nor  ache  behind. 
But,  two  years  after,  taller  in  stature,  in 
beauty  of  form  more  perfectly  developed, 
full  of  animation,  and  with  a  heart  w’holly 
unscathed,  she  first  met,  fatally  for  her, 
the  man  to  whom  the  one  love  of  her 
life  was  given — Henri  de  Bdarn,  King  of 
Navarre.  A  king  without  a  kingdom  ; 
for  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth  had  excom¬ 
municated  Henri,  given  Navarre  to  Spain, 
and  declared  him  unworthy  of  the 
French  crown. 

For  some  years  past  Henri  had  led  a 
life  of  adventure,  but  one  of  much  hard¬ 
ship  and  fatigue.  Urged  by  his  faithful 
follower  and  friend,  the  famous  Agrippa 
d’Aubignd,  he  fled  from  the  court  of 
France  in  1576,  to  head  the  Huguenoc 
bands,  who,  naturally,  looked  to  him  as 
their  leader.  Renouncing  the  Catholic 
faith,  which  he  and  his  brother,  the 
Prince  de  Conde,  had  accepted  at  the 
instance  of  Charles  the  Ninth — that  they 
might  escape  the  fate  that  befell  so  many 
thousands  of  Huguenots  during  the  St. 
Bartholomew  massacre — he  again  made 
profession  of  the  Calvinist  doctrine. 


Gabrielle  had  heard  the  many  stories 
that  were  told  of  his  wonderful  prowess, 
of  his  daring  feats  of  arms,  of  his  gaiety, 
and  joyousness  of  temper  under  diffi¬ 
culties  and  privations,  and  of  the  courage 
and  endurance  with  which  his  example 
inspired  his  troops.  Troops  often  utterly 
destitute,  ragged  and  footsore,  hungry 
and  shelterless,  yet  ever  devoted  to  their 
gallant  leader ;  and  who,  being  further 
buoyed  up  by  fanatical  zeal,  and  a  belief 
that  their  cause  w’as  that  of  God,  as 
opposed  to  that  of  the  devil,  fought  with 
a  desperation  that  generally  ended  in  the 
discomfiture  of  their  foes. 

After  these  victories — for  Henri  de 
B^arn  was  as  poor  as  his  followers — they 
were  let  loose  on  the  towns  and  villages 
to  find  food  and  shelter,  by  force  or  other¬ 
wise,  .according  to  the  fear  or  favor  they 
inspired  in  the  inh.abit.ants.  For  him¬ 
self,  Henri  would  seek  the  hospitality  of 
a  neighboring  chAtcau,  perhaps  that  of 
some  noble  but  not  over-zealous  Catholic 
family,  to  whom  he  would  write  very 
humble  but  very  insinu.ating  letters. 
When  he  wanted  money,  which  was  no 
rare  occurrence,  he  was  driven  to  all 
sorts  of  expedients  to  obtain  it.  “  He 
would  send,"  says  Perefixe,  “  to  Ics  seig¬ 
neurs  et  dames  who,  he  thought,  were  his 
friends,  promissory  notes,  written  and 
signed  by  himself,  and  would  entreat 
that  either  the  notes  or  the  sum  named 
in  them  might  be  sent  back  to  him.” 
Rarely,  it  appears,  these  friends  failed  to 
send  him  the  sum.  But  the  chief  object 
of  his  visits  from  chdteau  to  (hdieau  was 
to  gain  over  the  moderate  Catholic  nobles 
to  join  the  du  of  which 

he  w’as  the  armed  expression.  It  was  to 
follow  up  some  negotiation  of  this  sort* 
that,  on  the  evening  following  a  success¬ 
ful  battle,  he  rode  over  from  his  camp  to 
the  Chateau  de  Cocuvres,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  family  of 
d’Estrees,  and  deeply  enamored  of  the 
young  .and  beautiful  chdtclaine. 

Henri  de  B^arn  was  then  thirty-six, 
just  double  the  age  of  G.abrielle,  and  his 
appearance  by  no  means  attractive.  He 
never  was  handsome,  but  at  nineteen  or 
twenty  is  said  to  have  had  a  noble  and 
open  countenance.  At  thirty-six  he  is 
described  as  so  worn  and  aged  by  the 
haW  life  he  had  had,  by  the  excessive 
fatigue  and  disquietudes  of  the  civil  war, 
the  perpetual  clash  of  opinions,  and  the 
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religious  strife  in  his  camp,  that  but  for 
the  buoyancy  of  his  spirits  he  might  have 
been  taken  for  an  elderly  man.  His 
face  was  deeply  furrowed  with  wrinkles, 
the  skin  rough  and  hardened  by  con¬ 
stant  exposure  to  all  weathers,  and  his 
complexion  basatU^  almost  to  blackness. 
He  had  a  hooked  nose  of  such  immode¬ 
rate  length  that  it  almost  touched  his 
chin  and  left  but  small  space  for  his 
mouth,  which  was  shaded  by  a  heavy 
moustache.  During  his  last  campaign 
he  had  undergone,  l>esides  extreme 
bodily  exertion,  so  much  mental  anxiety 
that  his  hair,  beard,  and  moustache  had 
become  quite  grey.  But  under  his  grey 
bushy  eyebrows  there  sparkled  a  pair  of 
keen,  sprightly  black  eyes  ;  his  face  wore 
a  bantering  yet  good-humored  smile,  and 
in  his  whole  bearing  there  was  a  frank, 
jovial,  dauntless,  devil-me-care  sort  of 
air,  which,  with  his  wide-spread  reputa¬ 
tion  for  being  as  gay  a  gallant  as  doughty 
a  knight,  might  well  win  for  him  the 
favorable  notice  of  the  fair  chdtelaine, 
notwithstanding  all  personal  disadvan¬ 
tages. 

When  the  ugliest  gentleman  in  France, 
who  was  also  the  bravest  of  knights,  first 
presented  himself  at  the  Chateau  de 
CcEUvres,  his  grey  felt  helmet  had  been 
considerably  damaged  ;  the  famous  white 
plume,  conspicuous  in  every  fight,  was 
draggled  and  dirty,  and  his  doublet  and 
trunk  hose,  that  already  had  had  many 
a  patch,  were  torn  and  soiled.  Yet  from 
that  evening  the  chdteau  had  no  more 
assiduous  guest  than  Henri  de  Bearn, 
and  probably  none  more  welcome,  l^or 
he  was  spirituel^  and  his  conversation 
full  of  jest  and  anecdote.  He  told  many 
good  stories  too,  both  of  love  and  of  war 
— wide  had  been  his  experience  of  both. 
And  they  were  listened  to  with  delight ; 
fer  he  told  them  well,  with  that  playful 
exaggeration,  or  vaunting,  that  has  been 
deemed  peculiar  to  the  Gascon.  And 
of  the  careless,  intrepid,  reckless  joyous 
Gascon  of  that  day — great  in  all  manly 
sports  and  ganjes,  in  love-making,  war¬ 
making,  drinking,  and  gaming  ;  mirthful, 
contented  when  fortune  frowned,  mag¬ 
nificently  generous  when  she  smiled — 
I  lenri  de  Bearn  was  no  unfavorable  type. 
Even  when  his  cause  seemed  to  droop 
and  the  friends  who  sheltered  him  were 
inclined  to  despond,  his  spirits  did  not 
flag  ;  he  could  still  keep  the  dinner-table 


lively  and  the  old  baronial  hall  resound¬ 
ing  with  laughter  at  his  sprightly  sallies 
and  pungent  wit.  Frightfully  ugly  as 
he  is  acknowledged  to  have  been — 
though  art  has  embellished  his  portraits 
— yet  there  were  moments  when  his 
weather-worn  face  was  lighted  up  with 
so  much  animation,  and  fun  gleamed 
and  sparkled  so  merrily  in  his  eyes,  as  in 
conversation  jest  succeeded  jest  that  an 
impression  w’aslefton  the  minds  of  those 
who  saw  him  that  he  was  handsome  in 
spite  of  his  ugliness. 

And  Gabrielle  probably  felt  thus,  when 
Henri — though  not  venturing  to  speak 
of  love,  yet,  with  an  eager  earnestness 
that  gave  force  to  his  unstudied  elo¬ 
quence — strove  to  interest  her  in  the 
success  of  his  cause,  and  the  operations 
of  the  war.  He  told  her  of  his  perilous 
campaigns  in  the  Rouergueand  Langue¬ 
doc  ;  of  the  heroism  ot  the  little  army 
that  had  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  fugi¬ 
tive  King  of  Navarre ;  of  his  own  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes,  both  in  assault  and 
repulse,  till,  like  Desdemona  and  Othello, 
she  “  loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had 
passed,  and  he  loved  her  that  she  did 
pity  them.”  For,  by  his  own  confession, 
her  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  temper 
were  ever  to  him  greater'  attractions 
than  even  her  dazzling  beauty.  His  love 
for  her  detained  him  at  St.  Quentin,  in 
spite  of  the  hazards  he  and  his  troops 
were  exposed  to  by  it.  To  see  her,  he 
would  steal  away  from  his  army  and  in 
the  disguise  of  a  peasant  pass  through 
the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  guards,  running 
the  risk  of  being  taken  prisoner.  This 
inaction  raised  some  murmurs  in  the 
Huguenot  camp,  where  the  cause  of  it 
was  soon  known — Henri’s  weakness  being 
no  secret  there.  But  his  indefatigable 
industry  and  bravery  soon  made  up  for 
his  loss  of  time,  and  his  frankness  and 
bonhomie  dispelled  the  discontent  that 
had  begun  to  appear.  When  in  pursuit 
of  the  Prince  of  Parma,  he  secretly  and 
in  disguise  left  his  army,  and  rode  with 
incredible  speed  to  the  Chateau  de 
Coeuvres ;  dismounting  at  some  little 
distance,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  meeting 
d’Estrees  and  raising  suspicions  in  his 
mind,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  chdtelaine 
to  implore  her  charitable  aid  for  a  poor 
passing  wanderer.  With  her  own  fair 
hands  she  brought  him  bread  and  butter, 
which  he  ate  at  the  gate.  He  then  bade 
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her  adieu,  saying  she  “  should  soon  hear 
of  all  he  had  perfonned  through  love  of 
her.”  Regaining  his  army  ere  his 
absence  was  noticed,  he  gave  the  word 
of  command  ”  en  routed'  but  yet  another 
parting  word  must  be  sent  off  to  la  belle 
— it  was  hastily  written,  and  dispatched 
by  a  trusty  messenger  : 

“  Si  je  suis  vaincu.  vous  me  connoisscz 
assez  pour  croire  que  je  ne  fuirai  pas ;  mais 
ma  derniere  pens6c  sera  a  Dieu ;  I'avant* 
dernierc  k  vous.  Henri.” 

This  gallant  gay  deceiver  wTOte  charm¬ 
ing  letters. 

Political  motives  had  induced  Cathe¬ 
rine  de  Medicis  to  marry  her  daughter, 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  to  the  Huguenot 
Henri  de  B<Jarn,  who  w.as  then  but  in  his 
nineteenth  year.  And  a  most  uncon¬ 
genial  pair  they  were.  The  habits  of 
the  jovial,  hardy  mountaineer  were  quite 
incompatible  with  the  specious  refine¬ 
ments  of  the  voluptuous  court  in  which 
Marguerite  had  been  reared,  and  her 
feeling  towards  her  husband  was  one  of 
repulsion ;  his  towards  his  wife,  indif¬ 
ference.  The  love  affairs  of  “/«  reine 
Marmot"  were  scarcely  less  numerous 
than  Henri’s,  but  he  regarded  them  with 
as  little  concern  as  she  did  his  infidelities. 
By  the  laws  of  the  reformed  faith  his 
union  with  Marguerite  had  long  since 
been  annulled  by  her  levities,  and  his 
austere  Calvinist  followers  w'ould  gladly 
have  sanctioned  his  marriage  with  some 
Protestant  princess  w’hose  connexions 
would  have  aided  their  cause.  But  it 
w’as  not  that  he  might  take  a  German 
princess  to  wife  that  Henri  de  Beam 
desired  a  divorce.  His  right  of  succes¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  of  France  could  not 
be  contested  ;  but  his  Protestant  profes¬ 
sion  lay  in  the  way  of  his  obtaining  his 
right,  and  he  saw  that  he  would  be 
adding  but  another  obstacle  to  it  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  free  himself  from  the  mar¬ 
riage-yoke  without  the  aid  of  the  pope. 
Marguerite  also  knew  that  Henri  would 
marry  no  princess,  but  one  of  his  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  pride  would  not  allow  her 
to  consent  to  give  place  to  a  successor 
who  was  not  of  royal  birth.  Simply  at 
her  request,  the  pope  would  have  dis¬ 
solved  the  marriage  had  she  so  willed, 
Henri  being  under  the  ban  of  excom¬ 
munication.  The  ceremony,  too,  had 
not  been  performed  according  to  the 


rites  of  either  religion,  and  no  dispensa¬ 
tion  had  given  validity  to  it : 

“A  lofty  scaffold,”  says  Le  Grain,  “was 
erected  in  front  of  the  principal  gate  of  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  and  upon  it  the  young 
couple  were  betrothed.  Immediately  after¬ 
wards  they  were  married,  thus  making — con¬ 
trary  to  all  custom — of  the  double  ceremony 
one  single  act.  When  it  was  concluded  the 
bridegroom  went  to  a  Calvinist  meeting-house 
to  hear  a  sermon,  while  the  bride  entered 
Notre  Dame  to  assist  at  high  m.iss.  After 
which  they  both  went,  but  arrived  separately, 
to  the  entertainment  provided  for  them  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre.” 

A  report  of  the  death  of  Marguerite 
had  reached  Henri  shortly  before  his 
visit  to  the  Chateau  de  Coeuvres.  Had 
it  proved  correct,  he  would  then  in  all 
probability  have  married  the  Comtesse 
de  Guiche,  the  widow  of  Philibert  de 
Grammont.  He  had  met  her,  as  he  had 
met  Gabrielle  d'Estrees — though  at  a 
time  when  his  fortunes  were  even  more 
desperate — while  seeking  a  temporary 
asylum  at  her  chdUau^  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  which  the  fortune  of  war 
had  thrown  him.  The  Comtesse  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  noble  hospitality,  and 
with  much  address  succeeded  in  greatly 
promoting  his  interests  with  those 
Southern  Catholic  families  it  was  his 
policy  to  gain  over  to  his  cause.  Henri 
de  Bearn’s  letters  to  the  Comtesse  (pre¬ 
served  in  the  Biblioth^que  de  I’Arsenal) 
give  detailed  accounts  of  every  combat, 
and  of  the  part  he  took  in  them.  He 
sends  her,  we  learn,  the  standards  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  lays  his  share  of 
the*  spoils  of  the  camp  at  her  feet.  She, 
in  return,  supplied  him  with  money,  and 
sent  men  to  his  army,  equipped  at  her 
own  expense.  She  sold  the  timber  from 
her  forests,  and  mortgaged  her  estates  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war.  His 
gratitude  was,  of  course,  unbounded,  his 
love  he  declared  to  be  the  same,  and 
while  it  lasted'  no  doubt  it  was.  Free, 
he  would  have  offered  her  marriage ;  he 
was  not,  so  he  offered,  as  usual,  a  prom¬ 
ise  to  marrj',  and  a  chance  of  some  day 
of  being  queen  of  France.  Henri,  in  his 
letters,  calls  the  Comtesse,  whose  name 
was  Diane,  his  “  belle  Corisandre." 
This  amour ^  one  of  many  similar  episodes 
in  ihe  story  of  his  adventurous  life  and 
campaigns — for  he  was  so  constantly  en¬ 
gaged  in  fighting  his  enemies,  that  his 
love  affairs  hitherto  were  all  of  the  same 
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furtive  kind — came  to  an  end  when, 
pressing  towards  the  north,  he  strove  to 
reach  Havre  and  Rochelle,  to  profit  by 
the  aid  he  hoped  to  receive  from  Eliza¬ 
beth  of  England. 

A  correspondence  touching  less  on  poli¬ 
tics — gayer,  sprightlier,  with  a  freshness 
of  youth  in  it,  with  many  phrases  piquan- 
trs  of  a  charming  iournure,  under  which 
the  ardor  of  love  seems  to  lurk — was  now 
carried  on  with  “  la  belle  Gabrielle."  An¬ 
toine  d'Estrees  thought  it  time  to  marry 
his  daughter,  and  accordingly  Nicholas 
de  Lamerval,  Sire  de  Liancourt,  was 
forthwith  selected  for  her  husband. 
Contem])orary  chroniclers  (and  among 
them  even  Kosny-Sully)  have  declared 
that  this  marriage  was  a  mere  conven¬ 
tional  one,  arranged  by  Henri  de  Bearn  ; 
his  friend  Liancourt — of  a  rich  and  influ¬ 
ential  family  residing  at  their  chAteau, 
near  Creil — consenting  to  lend  himself 
to  the  furtherance  of  Henri’s  object, 
which  was  to  release  Gabrielle  from  pa¬ 
rental  control.  Others  have  said  that 
her  father  connived  at  it.  But  what  will 
not  evil  tongues  say  ?  .\t  all  events. 

Mademoiselle  d’Estrees  l)ecame  Madame 
de  Liancourt.  .And  though  her  husband 
kept  himself  almost  entirely  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  it  is  pleasanter  to  believe,  and  it 
also  seems  more  likely,  that  her  father 
accepted  this  advantageous  parti  for  his 
daughter  with  the  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  increasing  assiduities  of  Henri 
de  Bearn  ;  who  was  then  poor,  and  be¬ 
ing  an  excommunicated  relajised  heretic, 
had  little  reason  to  expect  that  he  would 
ever  reign  in  France. 

The  throne  of  France,  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  was  by  the  French  considered  va¬ 
cant.  The  League,  infuriated  by  the 
murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise  and  his 
brother  the  Cardinal,  had  declared  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Third  deposed,  and  the  Etats  de 
Blois  and  the  Sorbonne  had  confirmed 
it.  He  fled  from  his  capital  to  the 
Huguenot  camp,  and  joined  his  army, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Biron,  to  that  of 
his  heretic  cousin,  to  whom  he  proposed 
to  march  on  Paris.  He  had  sworn  when 
he  fled  not  to  leave  of  the  city  one  stone 
upon  another  whenever  he  should  regain 
possession  of  it ;  and,  as  the  royalist 
troops  came  in  sight  of  Paris,  he  apos¬ 
trophised  it  thus  (this  was  in  1589) : 

“  Paris,  chef  du  royaume,  mais  chef  trop 
gros  ct  trop  capricieux,  tu  as  besoin  d’une 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXV.,  No.  2 


saign6c  pour  tc  gu^'rir,  ainsi  que  toute  la 
France,  de  la  frenesie  que  tu  lui  commu¬ 
niques  !  Encore  quciques  jours  et  on  r.c 
verra  nl  tes  maisons,  ni  ics  murailles,  mais 
seulement  le  lieu  oil  tu  auras  £te.” 

He  took  up  his  quarters  with  his  army 
round  St.  Cloud.  The  hardier  Hugue¬ 
nots  and  their  warlike  chief  encamped 
on  the  rocky  heights  of  Montmartre. 
But  the  days  of  Henri  de  Valois  were 
numbered.  It  had  been  publicly 
preached  in  Paris  that  to  free  the  earth 
from  such  a  monster  would  be  a  merito¬ 
rious  act,  and  a  young  Dominican  priest, 
named  Jacques  Clement,  resolved  that 
his  should  be  the  hand  to  do  the  deed. 
He  gained  access  to  the  king  by  feigning 
to  have  a  letter  to  deliver,  and  stabbed 
him  in  the  stomach  as  he  extended  his 
hand  to  receive  it.  “  Ha”  he  exclaimed, 
“  le  nikchant  moitic !  11  nia  tu'e,  quon  h 
tue  r  Clement  was  seized  and  instantly 
killed  by  many  stabs  of  the  same  dagger 
he  had  used  to  kill  the  king.  His  body 
was  thrown  out  of  window  and  torn  to 
pieces.  The  king  died  the  same  day. 
Paris  resounded  with  tumultuous  rejoic¬ 
ings,  and  songs  and  festivities  celebrated 
the  triumph  which  Clement  had  won  for 
the  League  in  freeing  France  from  her 
tyrant.  The  Huguenot  army  decamped, 
and  hastened  towards  Normandy,  for 
Henri  de  Bearn — who  now  assumed  the 
title  of  Henry  IV.,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre — had  been  informed  of  the  land¬ 
ing  at  Havre  of  9000  English  and  Scotch 
troops,  under  the  command  of  the  Karl 
of  Essex,  sent  to  his  support  by  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

As  Paris  would  not  open  her  gates  to 
him,  he  intended  to  return  with  his  rein¬ 
forcements  to  renew  the  siege  in  regular 
form.  But  Philip  the  Second,  from  the 
side  of  Flanders,  had  begun  to  take  part 
in  the  war,  ,and  Henry  the  Fourth  found 
it  necessary  to  oppose  his  English  and 
Scotch  allies  to  the  veteran  Spanish 
troops.  They  were  repulsed,  and  the 
skilfully  arranged  pl.ans  of  the  valorous 
Due  de  Mayenne  were  also  defeated. 
Throughout  this  war  Henry  displayed 
so  much  personal  valor,  and  ability  in 
handling  his  troops,  that  he  acquired 
everywhere  a  great  increase  of  military 
renown. 

His  adoption  of  the  fleur  de  Us  and 
the  title  of  Sa  Jlajesic  tres-chretienre, 
availed  nothing  whatever  with  the  Pari¬ 
sians  ;  they  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
15 
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as  king;  and  then,  as  in  more  recent 
times,  where  Paris  led,  the  provinces  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  priests  thought,  or  at  least 
they  preached  to  the  people,  that  it  was 
a  horrid  profanity  in  a  relapsed  heretic 
to  call  himself  irh-thretienne,  and  that 
the  judgments  of  Heaven  would  fall  on 
those  who  ventured  to  give  him  that  sac¬ 
red  title.  The  siege  was  therefore  vigor¬ 
ously  renewed,  and  again  the  Huguenot 
army  covered  the  heights  of  Montmartre. 

Whether  M.  de  Liancourt,  who  has 
somewhere  been  called  “  un  brave  capi- 
tai/ie"  accompanied  his  friend  Henry  the 
Fourth  throughout  his  last  brilliant  cam¬ 
paign  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  so  that  Madame  de  Liancourt 
did ;  and  that  during  Henry’s  second 
siege  of  Paris  she  occupied  first  the  little 
pavilion  on  the  summit  of  Montmartre — 
a  commanding  position,  embracing  on 
all  sides  a  wide  tract  of  country — and 
afterwards  a  dwelling  on  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  hill,  and  looking  over  the 
plain  of  St.  Denis,  then  known  as  Clig- 
nancourt,  now,  or  lately,  as  Le  Chateau 
rouge.  Means  had  been  found  to  annul, 
by  mutual  consent,  Gabrielle’s  marriage, 
and,  on  the  faith  of  the  King’s  promise 
to  marry  her,  in  the  event  of  the  long- 
desired  divorce  from  Marguerite  de  Va¬ 
lois  being  obtained,  she  became  his  ac- 
knotvledged  mistress.  There  would  seem 
to  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  a  very  great 
affection  for  her,  and  would  have  made 
her  his  wife  and  legitimatised  her  chil¬ 
dren,  but  for  Marguerite’s  continued  re¬ 
fusal  to  consent  to  set  him  free,  except 
for  a  royal  bride,  (iabrielle’s  first  son 
she  named  Cesar,  to  remind  him  of  the 
gre.at  courage  his  father  had  displayed 
in  the  battle  that  had  occurred  at  almut 
the  time  of  his  birth.  “  Cesar,  Monsieur” 
was  the  title  or  designation  by  which  he 
was  generally  known.  The  King  re¬ 
newed  at  this  time  his  promise  of  mar¬ 
riage,  and  conferred  on  Gabrielle  the 
title  of  Marquise  de  Montceaux,  together 
with  the  chdteau  and  grounds  of  that 
name,  near  Meaux,  in  Brie. 

Meanwhile  the  defence  of  Paris  was 
carried  on  no  less  vigorously  than  the 
siege.  All  classes  took  part  in  the  effort 
to  save  the  city.  The  bourgeoisie,  the 
priests,  women  as  well  as  men,  all  worked 
with  a  desperate  energy  to  repel  the 
heretic  king  and  his  Calvinist  soldiers. 


Famine  did  its  work  in  vain  ;  the  usual 
horrors  occurred ;  the  people  died  of 
starvation,  but  died  rejoicing  in  their 
sufferings.  To  relieve  Paris,  the  Due 
de  Mayenne  made  a  diversion  on  the 
flank  of  the  Huguenot  army,  and  be¬ 
sieged  Rouen.  Henry  hastened  to  its 
assistance,  and  in  the  campaign  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  gave  further  proofs  of  his  daring 
valor  and  skilful  generalship.  It  was 
then  that  the  old  royalist  chant  was  com¬ 
posed  : — 

“Vive  Henri  quatre, 

Vive  ce  roi  vaillant ; 

Ce  (liable  k  quatre, 

A  le  triple  talent 
De  boire  et  de  battre 
Et  d’etre  vert  galant.” 

When  not  fighting  his  enemies,  Henry’s 
whole  thoughts  were  absorbed  by  his 
love  for  Gabrielle.  And  she  was  proud 
of  her  hero.  She  possessed  much 
courage,  firmness,  and  ambition,  and 
qualities  of  mind  that  were  wanting  in 
Henry.  His  position  was  then  a  most  dif¬ 
ficult  one  ;  he  turned  to  her  for  sympa¬ 
thy  ;  confided  all  his  pcrjilexities  to  her, 
and  the  advice  she  gave  him  was  often 
most  judicious.  Though  he  had  a  won¬ 
derful  power  of  adapting  himself  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  yet  clung  tenaciously  to 
the  desire  to  reign,  and  Gabrielle  no 
less  earnestly  wished  to  see  her  gallant 
lover  a  more  than  titular  king  of  France. 
She  counselled  him,  therefore,  again  to 
embrace  Catholicism.  Even  the  uncom¬ 
promising  (^alvinist,Rosny-Sully,  thought 
it  expedient,  and  Henry  the  Third  had 
said  on  his  deathbed,  ”  Jl/on  bon  fr'ire 
Henriot,  tu  ne  set  as  jamais  roi  de  France, 
si  tu  ne  te fais  Catholique He,  too,  now 
perceived  that  he  must  either  renounce 
the  crown  or  adopt  the  predominant 
faith  of  the  people  he  would  reign  over, 
and  ”  a  crown,”  he  declared,  “  was  worth 
a  mass.” 

Most  unexpectedly,  therefore,  it  was 
announced  that  the  King  had  assisted  at 
the  conferences  with  the  bishops,  at 
Senlis  and  Surennes,  and  had  solemnly 
and  freely  abjured  Calvinism  and  de¬ 
clared  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
faith.  Yet  it  was  not  without  some 
hesitation  that  he  decided  to  adopt  this 
course. 

“On  the  13th  of  July,  1593.  he  writes  to 
Gabrielle:  ‘  Jedois  fatrt  demain  U  saut  pdtilleux , 
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prh  de  cent  personnts  m'entourent.  ye  hah  St. 
Denis.'  In  another  letter  he  tells  her  ‘when  I 
first  attended  mass  a  pleasant  adventure  hap¬ 
pened  to  me  at  chuich.  An  old  woman 
eighty  years  of  age  sti/cd  me  fast  by  the 
head  and  kissed  me.  I  was  not  the  first 
who  laughed  at  it.  To-morrow  you  shall 
make  me  amends.  The  people  here  are  very 
eager  to  see  a  king  make  confession  of  his 
errors.” 

This  step,  however,  had  very  little 
weight  with  the  more  ardent  of  the 
Leaguers.  “  Who  could  believe,”  it  was 
said,  “  in  the  sincerity  of  this  new  abju¬ 
ration  when  he  had  so  easily  shaken  off 
the  first  V'  But  the  moderate  party 
longed  for  peace.  They  urged  Henry’s 
hereditary  rights,  and  asked  why  they 
should  be  denied  to  him.  “  Did  not  he 
now  go  to  mass "}  The  chiefs  of  the 
League  did  no  more.  Philip  of  Spain 
did  no  more.  Henceforth,  then,  Vive 
Henri  Quatre  !”  But  it  w'as  neither  his 
victories  nor  his  re-conversion  to  the 
Catholic  faith  that  opened  the  gates  of 
his  capital  to  him.  Their  unbarring  was 
simply  a  costly  bargain  between  the 
King  and  the  party  weary  of  the  strug¬ 
gle.  Two  financiers  acted  for  him, 
and  had  to  drive  bargains  all  round. 
Henry  the  Fourth  entered  Paris  the 
22nd  of  May,  1594,  and  by  his  side,  en 
reine,  and  magnificently  dressed,  sat  La 
Marquise  de  ^Iontceaux — ”  La  belle  Ga- 
bridle."  This  was  looked  upon  as  an 
evidence  (imprudently  made  public  at 
that  juncture)  of  his  wish  or  intention  to 
raise  his  passionately-loved  mistress  to 
the  throne.  In  any  other  age  it  would 
have  been  considered  a  flagrant  offence 
both  against  good  taste  and  morals.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  little  room  could  have 
been  left  for  indignation  in  a  court  over 
which  the  House  of  Valois  had  reigned 
for  nearly  eighty  years.  During  that 
period  there  had  been,  no  doubt,  a 
renaissance  of  the  arts,  but  most  decided¬ 
ly  none  of  morality. 

No  act  of  rejoicing  on  the  part  of  the 
people  marked  the  restoration  of  Henry 
the  P'ourth.  It  could  not  be  popular  as 
it  had  not  been  desired.  Paris  had  been 
”  vendu,  not  rendu,"  as  the  King  himself 
said  on  the  following  day,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  those  who  had  struck  the 
bargain  for  him.  And  again,  jestingly 
alluding  to  the  subject,  he  exclaimed 
“  Ventre  Saint  Gris,  quelle  carte  It 


payer  Never,  indeed,  had  Paris  been 
more  triste  or  the  people  more  misera¬ 
ble.  Famine  and  sickness  had  thinned 
the  population ;  provisions  were  enor¬ 
mously  dear ;  the  streets  were  thronged 
with  beggars  in  the  last  stage  of  disease. 
The  League  had  caused  much  of  this 
wretchedness ;  but  the  people  believed 
that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  was  wreak¬ 
ed  upon  them  for  yielding  obedience 
to  an  excommunicated  relapsed  heretic, 
borne  pious  devotees  were  so  terror- 
stricken  that  they  died  of  fear  of  the 
consequences  of  this  supposed  iniquity. 
Among  other  cqnvincing  signs  of  God’s 
anger,  it  was  reported  that  after  the  en¬ 
try  of  the  King  and  the  Marquise  the 
sky  became  dark,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  end  of  June,  it  rained  almost 
incessantly.  The  King  attended  mass^ 
vespers,  and  complines  with  much  assi¬ 
duity  ;  he  followed  the  processions  of 
monks  and  the  relics  of  saints  in  the 
populous  streets  of  Paris.  He  evea 
touched  for  the  King’s-evil,  thus  reviv¬ 
ing  an  ancient  custom  of  the  kings  of 
France.  ’Tis  true  that  the  undignified,, 
irreverent  manner,  the  jocose  and  jest¬ 
ing  air  with  which  he  went  through  these 
ceremonies,  destroyed  the  effect  that  his 
outward  show  of  piety  was  intended  to 
produce  on  the  people. 

But  many  attributed  the  King’s  short¬ 
comings  to  a  supposed  leaning  of  Gabri- 
elle  towards  the  Huguenot  cause  ;  while 
the  Huguenots  themselves  believed  that 
her  evil  influence  as  a  Catholic  had  in¬ 
duced  his  second  defection  from  Calvin¬ 
ism.  Henry’s  sister,  Catherine  de  Bour- 
b(jn,  was  a  very  rigid  Calvinist,  and  as 
she  took  up  her  residence  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  and  St.  Germain,  surrounded  her¬ 
self  with  Calvinist  preachers,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  sacrament  according  to  their 
forms,  the  religious  feud  was  kept  up 
with  even  more  bitterness  in  the  palace 
than  elsewhere.  The  King  one  day,  at¬ 
tempting  to  sing  with  his  hoarse  harsh 
voice  one  of  the  Calvinist  hymns,  Gabri- 
elle  playfully  laid  her  hand  on  his- 
mouth.  Madame  Catherine,  perceiving 
this,  indignantly  exclaimed,  “  Veyez  done 
cette  vilaine  ;  comme  elle  empfehe  le  roi  de 
chanter  les  louanges  de  Dieu 

But  a  report  of  the  march  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  army  on  France,  and  that  the  van¬ 
guard  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  forest 
of  Compiegne,  summoned  the  King  lev 
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more  congenial  pursuits.  After  declar¬ 
ing  war  against  Spmn,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and,  booted  and  spurred,  just  as 
he  had  arrived,  went  straight  to  the 
Chateau  d'Estrees. 

“  With  the  Marquise  (Gabrielle)  were  some 
ladies,  the  Comtes  de  Soissons,  de  Saint  P&l, 
and  other  nobles,  who,  dropping  on  one  knee, 
saluted  the  King.  He,  stooping  to  raise  them, 
was  wounded  in  the  mouth  by  the  stroke  of  a 
knife.  His  lip  was  cut  and  a  front  tooth 
broken  ;  but  the  blow  had  been  intended  for 
his  throat.  The  perpetrator  was  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  Jean  Chastel,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits. 
He  had  slipped  into  the  palace  unobserved  in 
the  bustle  that  ensued  on  the  King’s  arrival. 

‘  Au  diable  soil  la  folU,  elU  m'a  bltssd'  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  for  he  thought  it  the  act  of  the  ‘  fool 
of  quality,’  who  was  still  deemed  a  necessary 
appanage  of  royalt}’.  But  the  real  culprit  being 
seized,  the  King  pardoned  him,  and  desired 
he  might  be  allowed  to  go  free.  ‘  He  had 
heard,’  he  said,  ‘  that  the  Jesuits  did  not  like 
him,  and  now,  out  of  his  own  mouth,  they  had 
convinced  him  of  it.’  The  Society  of  Jesuits 
was  banished  the  kingdom,  and  Chastel's 
punishment  was  terrific,  according  to  Sully, 
though  he  was  pardoned  by  the  King.” 

When  Henry  the  Fourth,  after  this 
occurrence,  went  to  Chauny,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Gabrielle,  the  famous  Hugue¬ 
not  general,  Agrippa  d’Aubigne,  to  whom 
the  King  showed  his  wounded  lip,  re¬ 
marked,  almost  prophetically  : 

“  ‘  Sire,  you  have  yet  renounced  God  only 
with  your  lips,  and  He  is  satisfied  with  pierc¬ 
ing  your  lips ;  but  if  it  should  ever  happen 
that  you  renounce  Him  with  your  heart.  He 
will  then  pierce  your  heart.’  ‘This,  is  a  fine 
speech.  Monsieur  d’Aubigno,  but  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  one,’  replied  Gabrielle.  ‘  Perhaps 
so,  madame,’  he  answered,  ‘yet  it  is  a  true 
one.’” 

The  noble  frjinkness  of  character  that 
distinguished  this  brave  general — the 
champion  of  the  Huguenot  cause — was 
no  less  appreciated,  it  appears,  by  Gabri¬ 
elle,  than  by  Henry  the  Fpurth  himself. 

“  De  Beaumelle  relates  that  when  d’Au¬ 
bigne  was  waiting  ‘amongst  the  flambeaux  ’  to 
receive  the  Kitig  at  Chauny,  the  latter  on 
seeing  him  said  jestingly,  'Ah  !  voiltl  Mon- 
teigntur  tfAubign/,’  and  held  out  his  hand  to 
him  :  then  honored  him  with  the  command  to 
hand  la  belle  dame  from  her  coach,  she  in  return 
being  desired  by  the  King  to  unmask  and 
salute  his  friend.” 

The  King  was  making  strenuous  efforts 
to  obtain  from  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth 
the  removal  of  the  excommunication, 
and  his  holiness’s  full  absolution. 

“  The  Pope,  though  desfring  greatly  to 
grant  it,  yet  continued  to  withhold  it,  and 


would  not  receive  the  King’s  ambassador, 
the  Due  de  Nevers.  Father  Seraphim  urged 
him  to  do  so  on  the  King’s  behalf ;  but  Cle¬ 
ment,  with  an  angry  air,  refused.  The  good 
father,  fancying  that  the  pope’s  anger  was 
rather  feigned  than  real,  said,  pleadingly, 

‘  Holy  father,  if  the  devil  himself  were  to  come 
and  ask  an  audience  of  you,  and  you  had 
any  hopes  of  converting  him,  you  could  not 
in  conscience  deny  it  him.’  His  holiness 
could  not  restrain  a  laugh,  and  forthwith  the 
ambassador  was  admitted.” 

Plenary  absolution  was  granted  in 
September  1595.  Many  solemn  cere¬ 
monies  were  needed  on  the  occasion, 
and  fortunately  for  the  mocking,  laugh¬ 
ter-loving  King,  these  penitential  ser¬ 
vices  were  gone  through  by  his  represen¬ 
tatives  at  Rome.  Henry  being  freed 
from  ecclesiastical  censure,  the  revolted 
provinces  gradually  submitted  to  him, 
also  many  leaders  of  the  League  party, 
and  amongst  them  the  valiant  general, 
the  Due  de  Mayenne. 

Gabrielle  was  now  treated  quite  en 
reine.  She  occupied  the  royal  apart¬ 
ments  set  apart  for  the  queen  consort  at 
the  Louvre.  She  was  fond  of  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  luxury,  and  to  her  extrava¬ 
gance  in  dress  the  people  attributed  all 
the  misery  and  distress  that  a  long  ])eriod 
of  civil  war  had  brought  on  the  coun¬ 
try.  Their  soldier-king,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  his  ])redecessors  of  Valois, 
disdained  for  himself  all  faste  in  the 
matter  of  toilette.  He  liked  to  be  as 
much  at  ease  in  his  palace  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  be  in  his  tent  when 
he  reposed  after  the  fatigue  of  a  hard- 
fought  battle.  And  he  still  affected  a 
broad-brimmed  felt  hat,  and  a  plain 
cloth  coat  of  the  same  quiet  color — his 
favorite  one  of  gris  perle — and  he  wore 
them  well  out ;  not  disdaining  to  have 
them  repaired.  Rut  for  his  “  belle  Gabri¬ 
elle"  nothing  was  too  magnificent  or  ex¬ 
pensive.  She  was  dazzlingly  fair,  with 
brilliant  dark  eyes,  and  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  hair,  which  she  wore,  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  brushed  back 
from  the  forehead  and  temples  and  en¬ 
circling  the  head ;  the  plaits  or  rolls 
twined  in  with  rows  of  pearls,  or  studded 
over  with  diamonds,  &c.  We  hear  of 
her  rich  brocades  (“  standing  alone,”  ef 
course),  of  her  marvellously  fine  laces, 
of  exquisite  Flemish  and  English  point, 
the  latter  being  then  in  great  renown. 
Her  figure  was  perfect  in  symmetry,  and 
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enabled  her  to  wear  with  advantage  the 
long-waisted,  close-fitting  corsage  then  in 
favor,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the 
uncomfortable  and  disfiguring  Elizabeth¬ 
an  ruff,  was  a  very  trying  costume. 
Thus  she  is  represented  in  her  portraits, 
and  under  all  of  them  are  distichs  in 
praise  of  her  beauty.  She  was  fond  of 
wearing  rich  black  satin  and  embroidery. 
.\t  a  christening  at  which  she  and  the 
King  were  the  sponsors,  her  robe  and 
train  of  black  satin  are  described  as 
elaborately  worked  over  with  pearls  and 
l)recious  stones,  which  had  a  very  bril¬ 
liant  effect  .and  admirably  set  off  her 
beauty.  The  embroidered  handkerchief 
she  carried  on  that  occ^ion  had  been 
displayed  the  previous  day,  as  a  marvel¬ 
lous  jiiece  of  skilled  needlework,  at  the 
house  of  the  brodeuse  of  whom  it  was 
bought.  Its  price  had  been  2000  ecus ; 
but  Gabrielle,  by  a  little  bargaining  and 
by  paying  ready  money,  had  got  it  for 
1900.  This  fact  should  have  won  ap¬ 
proval  from  even  the  close-fisted  Sully, 
to  whom  the  King’s  excessive  prodigali¬ 
ty  in  all  his  arrangements  for  his  beauti¬ 
ful  mistress,  and  some  expensive  tastes 
in  building  and  embellishing  the  palaces, 
he  began  to  indulge  in  on  his  own  account, 
caused  many  a  heartburning.  lJut  not¬ 
withstanding  all  complainings,  jusfand 
unjust,  when  “/ci  belle  Gabrielle”  ap¬ 
peared,  her  grace  and  loveliness  and  fas¬ 
cination  of  manner  made  everywhere  a 
great  impression.  They  looked  in  her 
face,  then  forgave  all.  At  least  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  did ;  as  much,  perhaps,  cannot 
be  said  for  the  ladies.  She  once,  on- 
hearing  that  all  the  troubles  in  France 
were  laid  to  her  charge,  resolved  to  re¬ 
tire  to  a  convent.  The  King  was  dis¬ 
mayed.  “  What  was  a  kingdom,  what 
was  the  world  worth  to  him,  if  the  sun 
that  was  the  light  of  his  eyes  were  with¬ 
drawn  Every  convent  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground  !  For  years  il  avail 
”  fait  la  guerre  aux  rois  ;  "  for  this  new 
cause  he  was  ready  to  ”  faire  la  guerre  it 
Dieu.” 

Her  influence  over  the  King  was, 
doubtless,  immense,  and  there  is  very 
little  evidence  of  her  having  ever  abused 
it.  It  was  Gabrielle  who  suggested  to 
Henry  the  Fourth  that  his  long-tried 
friend,  Rosny-Sully,  was  the  proper  per¬ 
son  to  appoint  minister  of  finance.  He 
had  complained  gf  the  irregularities  in 


this  department,  and  of  the  difficulties 
resulting  from  them  to  the  Government. 
She  replied  that  “  he  would  never  be 
served  with  fidelity  till  he  employed  a 
man  who  did  not  fear  to  draw  upon  him¬ 
self  the  hatred  of  the  financiers,  but 
would  regard  only  the  public  good.” 
Sully  himself  tells  the  story,  and  says  he 
went  to  thank  her  for  the  appointment. 
Yet  he  was  from  first  to  last  her  most 
persistent  enemy. 

When  the  Due  de  Mayenne  made  his 
submission  to  the  King,  Gabrielle  was 
deputed  to  receive  and  welcome  him, 
and  to  assist  the  King  to  entertain  him 
at  Fontainebleau.  At  the  grand  ban¬ 
quet  given  there  on  the  occasion,  she 
was  seated  with  Henry  at  a  raised  table 
apart  from  the  guests,  like  a  queen,  the 
Duke  at  the  table  next  below  them.  At 
the  hunts  or  riding  parties  in  the  forest, 
she  rode  with  the  King,  and  on  those  oc¬ 
casions  she  wore  a  green  riding-dress. 
It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  dis¬ 
pensation  from  Rome  alone  was  waited 
for  to  announce  their  marriage.  Her 
tw’o  sons,  Cesar,  Monsieur,  and  Alexan¬ 
dre,  Monsieur,  were  treated  as  “yf/r  de 
France,"  and  so  great  was  the  King’s 
affection  for  them,  that  those  who  de¬ 
sired  to  obtain  any  concessions  from 
him  would  assail  him  on  this  weak  point. 
The  council  of  Huguenots  at  Rochelle 
voted  a  gift  of  the  worth  of  2000  ecus, 
"pour  ctre  offert  au  charmant  fils  du  rot, 
Cesar,  Monsieur.”  This  notice  taken  of 
the  children  secured  also  the  favor  of 
Gabrielle,  if  circumstances  should  place 
her  on  the  throne. 

After  the  birth  of  the  second  son, 
Henry  created  Cesar,  Monsieur,  Due  de 
Vendome.  Cesar  appears  to  have  been 
the  favorite  son.  Henry  would  take 
him  to  the  fair  of  St.  Germain,  and  lead¬ 
ing  him  by  the  hand,  buy  bonbons  and 
toys  for  the  child,  whose  little  caprices 
and  infantile  prattle  amused  and  delight¬ 
ed  him  greatly.  It  was  his  hope  that, 
being  legitimatised,  Cesar  would  succeed 
him  on  the  throne ;  and  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  some  insight  into  his  future 
career,  he  had  his  horoscope  drawn  up 
under  his  own  supervision ;  for  both 
Henry  the  Foprth  and  “  la  belle  Gabri¬ 
elle”  followed  the  superstition  of  the  age 
in  consulting  astrologers.  By  letters  pat¬ 
ent,  dated  from  Gabrielle’s  Chateau  de 
Montceaux,  he  created  her  Duchesse 
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de  Beaufort,  with  remainder  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  son,  and  40,000  livres  de  rentes. 
T'he  armorial  bearings  to  be  adopted  by 
Alexandre,  Monsieur,  as  Due  de  Beau¬ 
fort,  were  designed  by  the  King  himself. 

It  was  not  only  at  banquets,  at  parties 
cf  pleasure,  at  the  hunts  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments,  that  Gabrielle  was  the  companion 
of  the  King.  When  affairs  of  state  and 
questions  of  serious  importance  required 
his  presence  in  the  parliament,  he  would 
have  her  accompany  him.  Behind  a 
screen  or  draped  curtain  she  heard  all 
that  passed,  for  he  liked  to  have  her 
opinion  on  the  subject  discussed.  When 
Henry  harangued  the  ^tats  Generaux 
de  Rouen,  in  rather  soldierly  fashion,  la 
belle  Duchesse  was  present. 

“  In  reply  to  his  question  of  how  she  liked 
his  speech,  she  said  she  had  never  heard  him 
speak  better  ;  but  that  she  had  been  much 
surprised  when  he  told  let  Etats  that  he  was 
there  ' pour  st  mellre  en  tutelU  entre  leuts  mains!' 
‘  Ventre  Saint  Gris  !'  replied  the  King,  ‘  e'est 
vrai  ;  mats  en  tu telle  avec  man  ipie  au  c5U.'  ’’ 

Of  the  mutual  attachment  of  Henry 
and  Gabrielle  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
His  affection  for  and  devotion  to  her 
were  as  conspicuous  in  the  tender  regard 
and  attentions  he  showed  her  in  public, 
as  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to  her  during 
his  occasional  short  absences.  She  had 
been  seven  or  eight  years  his  mistress 
when  he  wrote — 

“  Mes  chores  amours,  il  faut  dire  vrai,  nous 
nous  aimons  bien  ;  certes,  pour  femme  il  n’en 
est  pas  dc  parcille  4  vous  ;  pour  homme  nul 
ne  m’egalc  4  savoir  bien  aimer ;  ma  passion 
est  toute  telle  que  lorsque  je  commcn9ais  4 
vous  aimer,  mon  d^sir  de  vous  revoir  encore 
plus  violent  qu’alors ;  bref,  je  vous  cheris, 
adore,  ct  honore  merveilleusement.  Mon 
Dieu,  que  cette  absence  se  passe  comme  elle 
a  commence  et  bien  avance.  Dans  dix  jours 
j’esp4re  mettre  fin  4  ce  mien  exil ;  preparex- 
vous,  mon  tout,  de  partir  dimanche,  et  lundi 
cstre  4  Compi4gne,  si  vous  y  pensez  estre  4 
ce  jour.  .  .  .  Bon  soir,  mon  coeur,  mon  tout ; 
je  vous  baisc  un  millier  de  fois. — Henri.” 

One  feels  sure  that  the  account  Rosny- 
Sully  gives  of  the  scene  occasioned  by 
his  refusal  to  pass  the  accounts  for  the 
expenses  of  the  christening  of  Alexandre 
at  St.  Germain  must  be  a  highly  exagge¬ 
rated  one,  though  it  concludes  with  a 
reconciliation  and  shaking  of  hands. 
Alexandre  w’as  christened  with  much 
pomp  and  ceremony,  and,  like  his  brother, 
was  named  with  reference  to  the  war¬ 
like  exploits  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  w’ho. 


in  the  prints  of  the  day,  was  represented 
under  the  allegorical  figures  of  Hercules, 
Caesar,  and  Alexander.  He  is  so  repre¬ 
sented  at  Fontainebleau.  In  the  w’ar- 
rant  requiring  Sully’s  signature  Alexan¬ 
dre,  Monsieur,  was  styled  “  Enfants  de 
France."  Sully  rightly  objected  to  this. 
He  hastened  to  the  King,  and  said, 
“  Your  Majesty  has  now  only  to  de¬ 
clare  yourself  married  to  Madame  de 
Beaufort.”  He  was  desired  to  show  her 
the  warrant — w’hich  had  not  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  her— and  explain  the  error  that 
had  caused  the  refusal  of  his  signature. 
But  la  Duchesse  received  him  haughtily, 
and  the  King  was  again  appealed  to. 
This  put  him  igto  an  ill  humor  ;  but  he 
returned  with  Sully  to  St.  Germain. 
The  scene  that  ensued  is  too  long  to 
transcribe,  for  an  account  of  it  see 
“  Momoires  de  Sully.”  It  concludes 
with  the  assurance  that  they  “  separated 
all  very  good  friends.” 

Rosny,  Due  de  Sully,  was  an  excellent 
minister  of  finance.  His  character  was 
a  compound  of  honesty  and  harshness. 
”  A  man,”  he  said,  “  called  to  regulate 
public  affairs  should  have  no  passions.” 
But  he,  at  least,  had  one  passion — a  pas¬ 
sion  for  money-making — and  he  ix)9- 
sessed  the  requisite  talent  for  it.  He 
was ’stern,  haughty,  laborious.  In  bo>- 
hood  he  had  been  as  demure  and  steady 
as  he  was  severe  and  frigid  in  manhood. 
A  strict  Calvinist,  he  had  faithfully 
served  Henry  the  Fourth  with  both  his 
sword  and  his  purse,  during  the  long 
and  harassing  civil  war.  But  in  doing 
so,  he  believed  that  he  also  served  the 
cause  of  the  Huguenots.  The  interests 
of  his  party,  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
fortune,  which  w’as  immense,  and  the 
strict  carrying  out  of  the  system  of  order 
he  had  established  in  the  administration 
of  the  finances  solely  occupied  him.  To 
a  man  ofjlenry’s  character  he  was  invalu¬ 
able,  as  he  took  as  good  care  of  the  King’s 
interests  as  of  his  own,  and  was  as  rigid 
w’ith  regard  to  the  King’s  expenditure  as 
though  he  supplied  him  from  his  owm 
resources.  He  had  neither  liveliness 
nor  imagination  ;  the  most  simple  pleas¬ 
ures  and  distractions  were  to  him  mere 
waste  of  time  and  money,  and  he  was 
generally  regarded  as  both  avaricious 
and  exclusive.  He  was  a  constant  ene¬ 
my  of  Gabrielle,  though  more  in  regard 
to  her  expensiveness  as  a  superfluous  ar- 
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tide  of  luxury-  to  the  King,  than  from 
personal  ill-feeling.  No  considerations  of 
fear  or  favor  could  tempt  him  to  depart 
from  the  strict  line  of  his  duty ;  and 
some  merit  is  due  to  Gabrielle  for  ob¬ 
serving  and  appreciating  this  quality  in 
him,  and  for  reminding  her  royal  lover 
of  the  filness  of  this  faithful  adherent  to 
his  cause  for  the  post  of  minister  of 
finance.  A  part  of  the  fortified  house 
the  Due  de  Sully  built  for  himself  in  the 
Rue  St.  Antoine  still  exists. 

Sully  relates  a  misadventure  that  oc¬ 
curred  while  he  was  escorting  the  Du- 
chesse  from  Rouen — the  King  having 
been  obliged  to  make  the  journey  more 
speedily.  The  horses  of  the  great  lumber¬ 
ing  coach  in  which  her  women  travelled 
took  fright  in  a  narrow  road,  on  one 
side  of  which  was  a  hanging  valley.  On¬ 
ward  they  dashed,  overturning  the  bag¬ 
gage  mules,  and  threatening  to  come 
into  contact  with  the  litter  that  bore  the 
M/e  dame  some  little  distance  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  the  cavalcade.  Sully  rode 
on  wildly,  exclaiming,  “  What  will  the 
King  say  if  harm  should  happen  to 
her !”  The  women  screamed,  and  Ga¬ 
brielle,  perceiving  she  was  in  some  dan¬ 
ger,  added  her  screams  to  the  general 
uproar.  Sully’s  “  heart  leaped  into  his 
mouth.”  But  suddenly  the  huge  coach 
came  with  a  crash  to  the  ground.  The 
horses  broke  the  traces  and  galloped  off 
furiously ;  but,  as  if  aware  of  the  pre¬ 
ciousness  of  its  burden,  they  gave  the 
litter  as  they  passed  it  as  wide  a  berth  as 
the  road  allowed.  Sully  ”  breathed 
again.”  When  relating  to  the  King  the 
danger  his  l>eloved  Gabrielle  had  been 
in,  he  noticed  that  he  turned  pale  and 
seemed  much  agitated.  Sully  had  busi¬ 
ness  to  transact  with  him,  but  Henry 
must  first  see  Gabrielle  and  “  devote 
some  minutes  to  tenderness.” 

The  King  still  anxiously  sought  a  di¬ 
vorce,  and  Sully  was  directed  to  promise 
Marguerite  that  her  debts  should  be  paid 
in  the  event  of  her  consenting  to  it. 
This  was  a  great  temptation,  as  she  was 
recklessly  extravagant ;  but,  as  she  wrote 
to  Sully,  elle  etait  *'  resolue  de  n<  cinder  pas 
<1  cette  Gabrielle." 

Henry  then  sent  the  Due  de  Luxem¬ 
bourg  cn  a  special  mission  to  the  pope 
to  urge' him  to  consider  the  necessity  of 
a  divorce,  in  order  that  the  succession 
to  the  throne  might  be  continued  in  the 


Bourbon  line.  But  Gabrielle,  suspecting 
that  Luxembourg  w'as  unfriendly  to  her 
views,  induced  the  King  to  recall  him, 
and  to  send  in  his  place  the  Comte  de 
Sillery.  She  urged  him  also  to  give 
orders  for  his  appearing  at  Rome  with 
great  ix)mp  and  magnificence.  Sully 
remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Eqfiipages 
of  great  splendor  were  prepared,  and 
Sillery  promised  Gabrielle  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  bring  about  her' 
wishes. 

Henry  fretted  a  little  under  the  firm 
hand  with  which  Sully  restrained  his  ex¬ 
penditure.  He  therefore  took  into  his 
confidence  and  favor  the  banker  Za- 
meti,  a  no  less  capable  man  of  business 
than  Sully.  He  had  a  feeling  for  art, 
which  was  wanting  in  the  minister,  and 
fond  of  pleasure  himself,  he  readily  fur¬ 
thered  the  King’s  inclination  that  way, 
by  facilitating  for  him  the  negotiation 
of  loans  with  the  great  Italian  financiers 
with  whom  he  was  connected  at  Genoa 
and  elsewhere.  With  him  Henry  met 
with  neither  objection  nor  difficulty,  nor 
did  Zameti  trouble  him,  as  did  Sully, 
with  long  lectures,  remonstrances,  and 
admonitions.  The  Duchesse  de  Beaufort 
also  confided  in  Zameti,  and  he  promised 
her  all  the  influence  he  possessed  to  fur¬ 
ther  her  interests  at  Rome.  His  faith 
in  the  power  of  money  to  remove  obsta¬ 
cles  was  great,  and  it  was  no  less  power¬ 
ful  at  Rome,  he  told  her,  than  elsewhere. 
It  was  Zameti  who  arranged  with  M.  de 
Brissac  the  price  of  the  surrender  of 
Paris — that  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of 
the  Leaguers.  He  had  built  himself  a 
fine  hbiel  in  the  new  Quartier  des  Sla- 
rais,  with  Italian  gardens  extending  to 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  There  he  gave 
splendid  entertainments,  and  there  Hen¬ 
ry  the  Fourth  and  la  belle  Duchesse  were 
his  frequent  guests.  There,  too,  the 
King  often  won  large  sums  of  money,  for 
he  was  no  less  adventurous  as  a  gambler 
than  as  a  soldier,  and  usually  the  same 
good  fortune  attended  him  with'the  dice 
as  with  the  sword. 

Reckless  protligality  and  luxury  began 
once  more  to  prevail  in  the  French 
court,  when,  at  a  grand  ball,  the  news 
was  brought  to  Henry  of  the  surrender 
of  Amiens  to  the  Spaniards.  Without  a 
moment’s  delay  he  sought  Gabrielle. 
“  Ma  maitresse,”  he  said,  “  il  faut  quit¬ 
ter  ms  dilices  et  tnonter  h  cheval  pour 
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faire  une  autre  g^uerre.”  She  had  hoped 
the  wars  were  ended,  and  at  the  thought 
(jf  these  new  perils  burst  into  tears.  Site 
begged  that  she  might  go  with  him  ;  but 
he  did  not  consent,  and  she  retired,  with 
her  children,  to  her  Chateau  de  Mont- 
ceaux.  '  There  she  received  the  well- 
known  Chant  de  depart,  composed  by 
.  Henry  the  Fourth  before  setting  out  for 
this  war : 

“  Charmante  Gabriellc, 

Perce  de  milk  dards, 
yuand  la  gloirc  m’appclle 
A  la  suite  dc  Mats, 

•  Cruellc  dfpartic, 

Malhcureux  jour, 
yuc  nc  suis-jc  sans  v.o 
Ou  sans  amours  ! 

L’amour  sans  nullc  peine 
M’a,  par  vos  doux  regards, 

Comme  un  grand  capitainc 
Mis  sous  ses  6tendards. 

Cruelle  departic,"  iS:c. 

There  are  extant  some  lines  in  reply  to 
the  above,  said  to  have  been  w'ritten  by 
(labrielle.  It  was  the  fashion  of  the 
rlay  to  write  complimentary  rhymes,  and 
to  give  expression  to  joy  and  sorrow  in 
such  stanzas. 

The  King  laid^  siege  to  Amiens  with  so 
much  vigor  that  the  Spaniards  were 
soon  anxious  to  capitulate,  and  through 
the  mediation  of  the  pope  and  his  leg¬ 
ate,  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  a  treaty  was 
signed  at  Vervins  that  put  an  end  to  the 
warfare  between  France  and  Spain. 
Henr}’  writes  to  Gabrielle  : 

“  Mes  belles  amours,  deux  licures  aprfcs  I'ar- 
rivee  de  ce  porteur  vous  verrez  un  cavalier 
<)ui  vous  aime  fort,  que  Ton  app^le  roi  de 
France  et  Navarre;  litre  certaincment  bicn 
lionnereux,  mais  bien  penible :  celui  de 
votre  sujet  est  bien  plus  delicieux.  Tous 
troissontbons  4  quelqucs  sauces qu’on  veuille 
les  mettre,  et  pas  resolu  dc  le  ceder  &  per- 
sonne  ;  mais  e’est  trop  causer  pour  vous  voir 
sitot.  l^n  jour,  mon  tout.  Jc  baisc  vos  beaux 
yeux  un  million  de  fois. — Hexki.” 

The  peace  of  Vervins  led  to  the  sub¬ 
mission.  of  Brittany  and  to  that  of  the 
Due  de  Mercoeur,  of  the  family  of  Lor¬ 
raine,  who  had  long  set  the  King  at  defi¬ 
ance  in  that  province.  Deprived  now 
of  the  support  of  Spain,  his  duchess  be¬ 
sought  Gabrielle  to  intercede  with  the 
King  on  the  Due’s  behalf,  and  induce 
him  to  accept  his  submission.  She  did 
not  plead  in  vain.  The  King,  too,  was 
disposed  to  be  generous  and  forgiving 
towards  his  enemies.  One  condition, 
however,  of  their  reconciliation  was  that 


the  little  Cesar,  Due  de  Vendome,  then 
four  years  of  age,  should  be  betrothed  to 
the  Due  de  Mercoeur’s  equally  youthful 
daughter,  Franyoise  de  Lorraine.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  de  Joyeuse  at  Angers  on  the  28th  of 
March,  1598,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Due  and  Duchesse  de  Mercteur,  Henry 
the  Fourth  and  La  Duchesse  de  Beau¬ 
fort.  Their  daughter,  la  petite  Heuriettc, 
then  in  her  cradle,  was  also  betrothed  to 
Henry  the  Second  of  the  royal  house  of 
Lorraine.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said 
that  the  King,  as  a  further  assurance  of 
his  love  and  of  his  intention  to  marry 
Gabrielle  when  his  divorce  should  be 
obtained,  gave  her  the  “  anueau  du  saere, 
cet  anneau  dont  il  avait  i pause  la  France." 
He  may  have  done  this  with  a  view  of 
fortifying  himself  in  that  intention,  for 
there  was  a  want  of  force  and  firmness 
in  his  character  that  often  jirevented  him 
from  carrying  his  intentions  into  effect. 

The  Cardinal  de  Medicis,  who  had 
come  from  Rome  with  the  monk  Bona- 
ventura  to  negotiate  the  jieace,  had  been 
entertained  at  Fontainebleau,  Henry's 
favorite  residence.  The  King  had  there 
availed  himself  of  the  opjiortunity  of  urg¬ 
ing  on  the  Cardinal  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  ])ope  should  formally  release 
him,  whether  Marguerite  consented  or 
not,  from  an  engagement  which,  from 
the  near  relationship  of  the  parties  who 
had  contracted  it,  had  actually  always 
been  null  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church. 
Cardinal  de  Medicis  admitted  that  it  was 
desirable,  but  said  the  succession  to  the 
throne  in  the  Bourbon  line  would  still  be 
unsecured  though  the  divorce  should  be 
granted,  if  the  King  died  without  pos¬ 
terity.  As  the  King  made  no  reply — his 
thoughts  were  no  doubt  with  “  le  petit 
Cesar  ”  at  that  moment — the  Cardinal 
suggested  a  marriage  with  the  Spanish 
Infanta ;  but  Henry  did  not  admire 
“  cette  noire,"  as  the  fair  Gabrielle  had 
named  her.  Nor  much  more  to  his  taste 
was  Rubens’  fat,  florid  Marie  de  Medicis, 
whom  the  Cardinal  next  j)roposed — a 
relative  of  his  own  and  the  niece  of  the 
reigning  pope,  Clement  the  Eighth.  To 
her  he  did  not,  and  could  not,  of  course, 
to  the  Cardinal,  express  any  repugnance. 
But  he  did  not  dare  to  be  frank  in  the 
matter.  The  ecclesiastics,  therefore,  left 
France  promising  the  King  that  they 
would  use  theii  influence  with  his  holiness 
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to  obtain  this  long-desired  divorce.  The 
King  immediately  sought  the  opinion  of 
the  most  able  jurisconsultes  as  to  the  eligi¬ 
bility  of  his  sons,  when  legitimatised,  to 
succeed  to  the  throne,  and  found  it  ad¬ 
verse  to  his  wishes. 

Conversing  with  Sully  respecting  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  foreign  princess,  Henry  said 
that  royal  birth  and  riches  would  not 
satisfy  him  unless  united  to  “  beauty, 
prudence,  gentleness,  fruitfulness,  and 
wit.”  Sully  named  in  succession  the 
jirincesses  of  Europe  he  thought  most 
eligible ;  but  Henry  found  them  all 
wanting,  from  the  accounts  he  had  had 
of  them,  in  one  or  more  of  these  quali¬ 
ties.  He  added  that  w'ithout  seeking 
further  than  his  own  court  he  could 
name  a  lady  who,  though  neither  royal 
nor  rich,  possessed  every  charm  of  mind 
and  person.  Sully,  ot  course,  under¬ 
stood  well  to  whom  the  King  allud¬ 
ed,  but  affected  surprise,  and  declared 
that  this  phoenix  was  unknown  to  him. 
The  King,  not  too  well  ])leased  at  this, 
was  obliged  to  name  la  belle  Duchesse, 
and  seemed  to  cling  to  the  idea  that  her 
sons,  after  her  marriage  with  him,  would 
be  received  as  his  lawful  heirs. 

That  the  negotiation  going  on  at  Rome 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  marriage  with  Marie  de 
Medicis  had  been  carefully  concealed 
from  Cabrielle.  It,  however,  came  to 
her  knowledge  that  such  was  the  case. 
She  w.as  alarmed,  anxious,  her  spirits 
drooped.  The  King  re-assured  her,  re¬ 
doubled  his  attentions,  wrote  the  most 
passionate  letters  to  her,  if  absent  but  a 
single  day.  ""Je  vous at pcint"  he  writes, 
”  en  ioute  perfection  en  vion  d/ne,  dans 
inon  ca'ur,  dans  mes  yeux."  Yet  she  was 
oppressed  by  melancholy  forebodings. 
To  dispel  them  the  King  took  her  to  ‘‘f« 
beaux  de'serts"  as  he  was  fond  of  calling 
his  favorite  Fontainebleau.  The  Holy 
Week  was  a])])roaching,  and  the  King’s 
confessor  recommended  that  la  Duchesse 
should  perform  her  Easter  devotions  in 
Paris.  This  was  inflicting  penance  on 
the  King,  but  he  yielded  to  his  spiritual 
director,  and  wrote  to  Zameti — whose 
chdteau  he  thought  would  be  a  less  lugu¬ 
brious  residence,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  than  her  own — to  receive  her. 
Though  their  separation  was  to  be  one 
of  a  few  days  only,  the  King  was  as 
much  distressed  as  she.  He  accom¬ 


panied  her  as  far  as  Melun,  where  she 
was  to  embark  in  the  King’s  barge. 

Here  they  “several  limes  renewed  their 
parting  endearments.  Some  secret  presage 
of  evil  seemed  to  be  in  the  minds  of  both. 
She  earnestly  recommended  her  children  to 
him,  and  her  domestics  at  her  Chateau  dc 
Montccaux.  The  King,  overcome  with  sym¬ 
pathising  grief,  listened  without  attempting 
to  comfort  her.  Again  they  look  leave,  and 
again  some  secret  emotion  drew  them  to  each 
other's  arms.  Henry  could  not  leave  her.  The 
Due  de  Roquelaure  and  another  of  the  nobles 
in  attendance  on  him,  led  him  away  by  force. 
His  last  words  were  to  desire  La  Varenne, 
the  superintendent  of  the  household,  to  con¬ 
duct  her  in  safety  to  the  house  of  Zameti,  to 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  confide  the  care  of 
one  so  dear  to  him.  Zameti,  anxious  to 
please  the  King,  received  the  Duchesse  dc 
Beaufort  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  On 
Maundy  Thursday,  loth  of  April,  1599,  after 
partaking  of  a  most  exquisitely  prepared 
dinner,  she  had  a  fancy  to  attend  the  evening 
service  at  the  Petit  St.  Antoine,  where  she 
went  with  Mademoiselle  de  Guise  and  the 
Duchesse  de  Retz.  During  the  service  she 
was  seized  with  fainting  fits.  Recovering  a 
little,  and  suspecting  she  had  been  poisoned, 
she  desired  to  be  taken  to  Madame  dc  Sourdis, 
her  aunt,  in  the  cloister  of  St.  Germain  I’Aux- 
errois.  Fearful  convulsions  were  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  symptoms  of  approaching  death. 
La  Riviere,  the  king’s  physician,  came  in  all 
haste  to  sec  her;  but  on  beholding  the  distor¬ 
tion  of  her  countenance,  he  turned  away  with 
horror,  saying,  ‘  It  is  the  hand  of  God  !’  ” 

.\nd  thus,  it  would  seem,  this  pious 
quack  left  her  to  die.  I. a  Varenne  had 
written  to  the  King  when  first  she  was 
seized  with  fits.  On  receiving  the  letter 
the  King  mounted  his  horse  and  set  off 
for  Paris.  He  was  not  halfway  there 
when  a  second  messenger  met  him. 
Much  agitated,  he  dismounted  to  read 
the  letter  now  brought  to  him.  It  was 
short,  and  at  a  glance  he  learned  the  fa¬ 
tal  truth — his  belle  Gabriclle  was  dead  ! 
In  the  madness  of  his  grief  he  threw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  gave  way  to 
the  violent  emotions  of  his  agony  and 
despair.  “  Heroes  have  their  weakness¬ 
es  like  other  men.”  'I'he  dauntless 
Henry  the  Fourth,  saying  he  would  at 
least  ”  look  on  her  loved  face  once  more,” 
was  about  to  remount  his  horse,  when 
he  swooned,  and  fell  powerless  to  the 
ground.  The  messenger  informed  the 
cavaliers  who  accompanied  the  King  of 
the  disfigurement  the  convulsions  had 
occasioned  to  the  beautiful  face  of  Ga- 
brielle.  Taking  advantage,  therefore,  of 
the  King’s  swooning  they  conveyed  him 
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back  to  Fontainebleau,  “  to  spare  him 
the  further  agony  of  seeing  the  beauty  of 
the  woman  he  loved  turned  to  hideous¬ 
ness.”  Sully  was  sent  for.  He  found 
the  King  walking  in  the  gallery,  in  ex¬ 
cessive  grief.  He  strove  to  comfort 
him,  and  intermingled  his  consolations 
with  phrases  from  Scripture  and  the 
praises  of  Gabrielle.  These  praises 
pleased  the  King.  He  was  gratified  to 
think  that  Sully  now  believed  “  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  Gabrielle  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  real  sympathy  of  their 
minds  and  the  sincerest  esteem — that  it 
was  not  a  mere  libertine  love.” 

The  next  day  the  King  and  the  court 
appeared  in  mourning.  Black  was  first 
worn,  afterwards  violet,  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  The  funeral  of  Gabrielle 
was  splendid ;  she  lay  in  state  at  St. 
Germain  I’Auxerrois,  under  a  royal  can¬ 
opy.  The  King  and  his  children  and 
the  whole  court  knelt  around  her  coffin. 
By  her  side  lay  her  newly  born-dead 
child.  The  bodies  were  conducted  with 
great  pomp  to  the  .Abbey  of  Maubuisson 
for  burial.  Many  were  the  conjectures 
as  to  the  real  cause  of  her  death.  “  Was 
it  poison  ?’’  Not  unlikely.  Yet,  con¬ 
sidering  the  position  she  held,  she  had 
but  few  enemies.  It  was,  however,  sig¬ 
nificantly  remarked  that  at  the  “  repas 
exquis”  of  Maundy  Thursday  she  had 
partaken  of  a  salad  “  skilfully  prepared  h 
r Jtalienne,"  and  that  a  twitching  of  the 
nerves  and  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the 
throat  seized  her  as  she  left  the  garden 
of  the  h^tel  on  her  way  to  church.  Or, 
was  it  some  communication — no  less 
than  poison,  fatal  in  its  effect — made  to 
her  by  Zameti,  either  by  design  or  inad¬ 
vertence  }  something  respecting  the 
King's  marriage  with  Marie  de  Medicis, 


that  seemed  to  give  reality  to  her  anx¬ 
ious  forebodings,  and  that  dealt  her  her 
death  blow  by  suddenly  paralyzing  the 
hopes  she  had  fondly  cherished  for 
years  1  If  it  was  so,  how  must  the  weak¬ 
ness  and  duplicity  of  Henry  have  added 
bitterness  to  her  grief !  For  she  had 
that  same  day  received  two  letters  from 
him,  full  of  tenderest  expressions  of 
affection,  and  telling  her  of  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation  at  Rome  and  of  his 
impatient  desire  to  make  her  queen. 
.And  for  several  years  she  had  lived  and 
been  regarded  more  as  a  queen  than  a 
mistress.  The  court  mourning,  and  the 
visits  of  condolence  the  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors  paid  to  the  King  on  the  occasion 
of  her  death,  prove  that.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment  even  sent  a  solemn  deputation  to 
express  their  sympathy  with  him,  as 
though  she  had  been  recognised  as 
queen  consort.  Henry  the  Fourth,  in 
his  reply  to  the  address  of  this  deputa¬ 
tion,  said,  “  La  racine  de  man  caur  est 
morte ;  il  tie  rejettera  plus."  This 
proved  to  be  not  quite  the  truth,  yet  the 
place  that  “  la  belle  Gabrielle"  had  held 
in  his  heart  was  probably  ne^er  wholly 
possessed  by  another.  Latterly  he  had 
wavered  between  love  and  political  ex¬ 
pediency.  But  had  not  the  beautiful 
Duchesse  de  Beaufort,  then  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  year,  thus  suddenly  and  mysteri¬ 
ously  died,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
the  marriage  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and 
Marie  de  Medicis  would  never  have 
taken  place.  It  was  celebrated  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1600.  It  secured,  legitimately,  the 
throne  of  France  to  the  Bourbons,  and 
probably  saved  the  country  from  the 
miseries  of  another  civil  war,  to  which  a 
disputed  succession  might  have  given 
rise. —  Temple  Bar. 


A  YEAR  AGO. 

A  YEAR  ago  we  walked  the  woods, 

-A  year  ago  to-day; 

The  lanes  were  white  with  blackthorn  bloom. 
The  hedges  sweet  with  may. 

We  trod  the  happy  woodland  ways. 

Where  sunset  lights  between 
The  slender  hazel-stems  streamed  clear, 

And  turned  to  gold  the  green. 
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Thrushes  sang  through  the  cool  green  arch, 
Where  clouds  of  wind-flowers  grew : 

That  beauty  all  was  lost  to  me, 

For  lack  of  love  to  you. 

.\nd  you,  too,  missed  the  peace  which  might 
Have  been,  yet  might  not  be. 

From  too  much  doubt  and  fear  of  Fate, 

And  too  much  love  of  me. 

This  year,  O  love!  no  thing  is  changed: 

.\s  bright  a  sunset  glows; 

Again  we  walk  the  wild  wet  woods, 

.\gain  the  bluebell  blows. 

But  still  our  drifted  spirits  fail 
Spring’s  happiness  to  touch; 

For  now  you  do  not  care  for  me, 

.\nd  I  love  you  too  much ! 

Good  IVords. 


THE  FABULOUS  IN  ZOOLOGY. 


BY  ANDREW  WILSON,  PH.D. 


Zoological  science  has  ever  been 
famous  for  the  fabulous  forms  which 
fancy  and  superstition  have  from  time  to 
time  included  within  its  limits.  And 
this,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  the 
animal  world  affords  the  most  likely  and 
suitable  series  of  objects  upon  which  the 
imagination  of  the  superstitious  might 
play.  A  very  long  stretch  of  history  is 
attached  to  the  present  subject.  In¬ 
deed,  the  first  beginnings  of  natural  his¬ 
tory  science  had  their  dawn  and  origin  in 
the  myths  and  fancies  which  the  earlier 
naturalists  and  writers  gave  forth  as 
the  veritable  accounts  of  the  true  and 
real  in  the  animal  world.  Ranging  thus 
from  the  classical  times,  with  their  tales 
of  monstrous  forms  of  undefined  shape 
and  name,  through  the  middle  ages  with 
their  accounts  of  gigantic  cuttlefishes, 
mermaids,  and  other  beings,  down  to  the 
enlightened  present,  in  which  the  legend¬ 
ary  “  sea  serpent”  still  holds  its  own,  the 
fabulous  part  of  natural  history  science 
may  be  shown  to  have  an  ancestry 
worthy,  in  point  of  age  at  least,  of  any 
branch  of  philosophic  thought  that  can_ 
well  be  named. 

Nor,  perhaps,  has  the  belief  in,  and 
investigation  of  the  mythical  in  science 
been  without  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  real  and  true  in  natural  history 


studies.  The  very  desire  to  ascertain  or 
prove  the  falsity  of  any  given  statement, 
has  frequently  set  afoot  the  work  of  ver¬ 
ification,  and  has  resulted  in  the  over¬ 
throw  of  most  of  the  beliefs  which  had 
come  to  be  respected  from  their  great 
age  and  venerable  antiquity,  if  from  no 
other  or  more  reasonable  cause.  This 
principle  of  attaining  the  real  through 
the  ideal  is  not  confined  to  biological  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  forms  a  mode  of  inquiry 
common  to  many  branches  of  orderly 
thought ;  and  frequently  presents  to  the 
truth-seeker  the  only  available  means 
of  tracing  the  origin,  growth,  or  actual 
nature  of  many  subjects  in  the  history 
even  of  man  himself. 

In  the  present  topic,  therefore,  not 
merely  the  zoologist,  but  also  the  anti¬ 
quary,  may  feel  a  deep  and  kindred  in¬ 
terest  ;  and  the  study  of  the  mythical  in 
biology  may  in  time  be  included,  as""  it 
certainly  deserves  to  be,  among  the  mosc 
fascinating  of  the  pursuits  proper  to  the 
student  of  antiquarian  and  folk-lore. 

The  subjects  of  the  mythical  zoologist 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  highest 
groups  of  the  animal  world.  On  the 
contrary,  and  as  we  shall  presently  ob¬ 
serve,  animals  of  a  comparatively  dow 
degree  of  organization  have  from  time 
to  time  contributed  to  swell  the  list  of 
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his  idealities.  And  groups  of  organisms, 
very  far  removed  from  each  other  in  all 
the  aspects  of  scientific  relationship, 
have  sometimes  l*ecn  united  in  a  mythi¬ 
cal  bond,  in  the  records  and  systems  of 
fabulous  fauna. 

Chief  among  the  traditionary  forms 
familiar  to  all,  are  the  “  mermaids”  and 
“  mermen”  of  the  mariner.  These  be¬ 
ings  are  of  strictly  classical  kind,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  sailors  of  past  ages  enter¬ 
tained  a  (firm  belief  in  their  existence, 
and  the  mermaid,  even  in  our  own  day, 
has  come  to  hold  a  stable  place  in  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  sea.  Probably  the 
more  classic  siren,  or  syren,  and  the 
ruder  mermaid,  have  originated  from  a 
common  root-stock  based  on  mythologi¬ 
cal  foundations  ;  since,  as  every  school¬ 
boy  knows,  there  are  no  lack  of  analo¬ 
gous  tritons,  in  the  retinue  of  the  great 
sea- god,  Neptune  himself. 

The  more  modern  and  prevalent  idea 
of  the  mermaid,  however,  was  that  of 
the  upper  half  of  a  beauteous  female 
form,  united  to  the  scaly  tail  of  a  fish. 
And  the  mariner  generally  represented 
this  fair  being  as  engaged  in  toilet  ope¬ 
rations,  dressing  her  luxuriant  tresses, 

“With  a  comb  and  a  glass  in  her  hand,” 

as  the  old  sea-song  has  it.  To  the  mer- 
maidens  were  also  ascribed  certain  qual¬ 
ities  not  usually  or  naturally  associated 
with  intelligent  beauty,  namely,  the  pow¬ 
er  of  luring  amorous  navigators  to  de¬ 
struction  by  singing  to  them  siren-like 
lays,  and  of  thus  enticing  them  below 
the  waves  into  the  depths  of  the  sea.  In 
this  latter  phase  of  mermaiden  charac¬ 
ter,  it  is  not  difficult  again  to  perceive  a 
relationship  to  the  classical  siren,  and  to 
the  more  modern  Lorelei  of  the  Rhine. 

Th?  zoological  representatives  of  the 
sirens  are  most  nearly  found  in  those 
creatures  allied  to  the  whales,  and 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Manatees, 
or  “  sea-cows.”  Thlfese  are  aquatic  mam¬ 
mals  of  large  size,  inhabiting  the  estuaries 
of  rivers,  and  the  shallow  waters  of 
ocean-bound  shores.  The  Dugongs 
{Haltcore)  thus  occur  on  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  Australian 
coasts ;  whilst  the  only  other  genus  of 
living  Sirenians — the  Manatees  {^Mana- 
tus) — are  found  on  the  Atlantic  coasts 
of  Africa  and  South  America.  The 
sirenia  possess  the  front  limbs  in  the 
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form  of  swimming-paddles ;  the  hinder 
members  being  totally  unrepresented. 
The  head  is  proportional  in  size  to  the 
body,  which  terminates  posteriorly  in  a 
horizontal  tail-fin  resembling  that  seen 
in  whales. 

These  creatures  have  the  habit  of  rais¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  water  in  a  semi- 
erect  posture,  and  their  appearance  in 
this  position,  together  with  the  intelligent 
aspect  of  the  face,  and  the  position  of 
the  mammary  glands  on  the  chest,  gives 
them,  especially  when  viewed  from  a  dis¬ 
tance,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  human 
“  form  divine.”  Indeed,  the  zoological 
name  “  Sirenia,”  applied  to  the  special 
order  of  mammals  in  which  these  animals 
are  included,  has  been  given  to  them  in 
allusion  to  their  thus  counterfeiting,  as  it 
were,  the  siren-like  aspect  of  the  fabulous 
creatures  of  the  nvariner. 

By  seme  travellers,  also,  the  Sirenia  are 
said  to  use  the  front  limbs  so  as  to  imitate 
the  motions  of  humanity  when  it  dis¬ 
ports  •  itself  amid  the  water ;  and  the 
young  are  described  as  occasionally  be¬ 
ing  fondled  in  the  “  arms”  of  the  parents ; 
although  confessedly  this  latter  state¬ 
ment  requires  confirmation.  'I’herecan, 
however,  be  no  question  as  to  the  strik¬ 
ing  likeness  which  the  sirenia,  in  their 
semi-erect  posture,  present  to  human  be¬ 
ings  standing  in  shallow  waters.  And  it 
can  readily  be  imagined  how  naturally 
the  earlier  navigators,  superstitious  with 
all  the  nature  of  their  race,  and  with  but 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  objects  they 
gazed  upon,  should  tell  their  tales,  veri¬ 
fied  by  eye-witnesses,  to  stay-at-home 
people,  of  the  wondrous  sea-maids  and 
mermen  they  had  beheld  diyiorting 
themselves  in  the  waters  wherein  they 
had  sailed. 

The  Dutch  name  for  the  manatee 
means  “  little  bearded  man  the  Portu¬ 
guese  name  signifying  “  woman-fish 
whilst  the  French  term  the  creature  “  la- 
mantin.”  And  Scoresby,  the  intelligent 
and  educated  mariner,  says  of  these 
forms,  that  he  has  seen  these  animals  in 
such  positions  that  the  human  appear¬ 
ance  was  very  closely  imitated ;  whilst 
on  one  occasion  the  surgeon  of  his  ship 
reported  to  him  “  that  he  had  seen  a  man 
with  his  head  just  appearing  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,”  so  deceptive  was 
the  aspect  of  the  sirenian. 

Many  of  the  seal  tribe  with  their  in- 
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telligent  countenances — even  more  hu¬ 
man-like  than  those  of  the  sirenia — and 
expressive  eyes,  might  similarly  be  mis¬ 
taken  for  beings  of  human  kind  when 
regarded  from  a  distance  ;  whilst  the  po¬ 
sitions  assumed  by  these  animals  when 
resting  on  rocks,  are  in  many  cases  high¬ 
ly  suggestive  of  the  recumbent  human 
figure. 

What  the  fabled  “  unicorn”  represents 
in  actual  zoology,  if  indeed  it  represents 
a  real  form  at  all,  constitutes  rather  a 
jmzzling  question  ;  and  the  “  griffins,” 
‘‘  dragons,”  and  other  forms  of  heraldry 
and  romance,  may  be  noted  in  similar 
terms.  Very  ])robably  the  unicorn  myth 
was  derived  from  a  horned  animal  be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  numerous  families 
of  mammals  which  possess  these  append¬ 
ages.  We  certainly  know  of  no  living 
or  extinct  animal  which  possessed  a  sin¬ 
gle  horn  springing  from  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  as  represented  in  the  gal¬ 
lant  co-defender,  with  the  lion,  of  the 
llritish  crown.  The  rhinoceroses  cer¬ 
tainly  possess  one  or  two  unpaired  horny 
appendages,  which,  however,  are  borne 
on  the  nasal  bones  ;  and  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  ”  one-horned  ”  or  Indian 
rhinoceros  represents  the  unicorn  of  the 
ancients  —  the  progress  of  the  myth 
through  the  .classical  ages  duly  shifting 
the  horn  from  its  somewhat  unusual  po¬ 
sition  on  the  nose,  to  a  decidedly  more 
elegant  situation  on  the  forehead.  But 
no  conjecture  may  be  offered  with  a 
view  of  reconciling  the  heavy  body  of 
the  rhinoceros  with  the  light,  elegant 
form  of  the  unicorn  ;  the  exact  descent 
of  which  from  an  actual  form,  may,  as 
already  remarked,  be  reasonably  doubted. 

Passing  from  the  higher  vertebrates  to 
the  lower  groups  of  the  animal  world, 
we  may  note  amid  the  Molluscous  ani¬ 
mals,  the  alleged  occurrence  of  gigantic 
cuttlefishes.  Accounts  of  monstrous 
specimens  of  these  animals  are  abundantly 
met  with  in  the  works  of  the  classic 
writers  and  naturalists ;  and  strangely 
enough  in  the  present  day,  instances, 
verifying  in  some  measure  the  classical 
accounts,  have  occurred,  wherein  the 
actual  development  of  large  Cephalopods 
has  been  placed  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  relate  stories 
of  various  giants  of  the  cuttlefish  group  ; 
Pliny,  in  particular,  noting  one  form, 
which  was  said  to  have  devastated  the 


fishings  on  the  Spanish  coasts,  the  body 
of  which  when  captured  weighed  seven 
hundred  pounds,  its  arms  being  about 
thirty  feet  in  length,  and  the  head  alone 
weighing  an  additional  seven  hundred 
pounds !  In  the  middle  ages,  when  the 
mythical  in  zoology  flourished  even  more 
abundantly  than  in  the  classic  ages, 
naturalists  seemed  to  glory  in  the  perpet¬ 
uation  of  tales  and  stories  of  monstrous 
cuttlefish  forms.  To  this  age  belongs 
the  celebrated  ”  kraken  ”  or  ”  poutpe” 
of  the  northern  European  seas,  a  mon¬ 
ster  Cephalopod,  chiefly  constructed 
after  the  heart  and  mind  of.  Denis  de 
Montfort,  and  gravely  described  by  Pon- 
toppidan,  a  learned  bishop  of  Bergen  in 
Norway,  as  “  liker  an  island  than  an  ani¬ 
mal.”  Linnaeus  himself,  with  all  his 
acuteness  and  learning,  described  or 
mentioned  the  kraken  under  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  Sepia  viicrocosmos  in  his  earlier 
waitings,  but  subsequently  expunged  it 
from  the  records  of  zoology,  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  its  non-existence.  And  in  the 
present  day,  we  find  Victor  Hugo,  in  his 
famous  “  Toilers  of  the  Se.a,”  enlisting 
the  aid  of  a  monster  cuttlefish,  in  the 
service  and  interests  of  fiction — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  has  served  to  invest 
the  cuttlefishes  of  ordinary  existence,  as 
seen  in  our  large  aquaria,  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Without  denying  positively  that  the 
legends  above  alluded  to  contained  any 
germ  of  truth  or  were  based  on  any 
probable  grounds,  there  can  be  little  hesi¬ 
tation  in  asserting  that  they  bear  evi¬ 
dence  of  great  exaggeration.  The  very 
periods  of  time  and  history  in  which 
they  first  appeared  were  marked,  in 
other  than  purely  scientific  literature,  by 
gross  profuseness  of  romantic  detail. 
And  hence  the  purely  legendary  charac¬ 
ter  of  very  many  of  these  tales  may  be 
safely  assumed,  even  whilst  we  may  admit 
the  more  reasonable  of  them  to  contain  a 
nucleus  of  truth  and  feasibility. 

Several  verified  instances  have  oc¬ 
curred,  especially  of  late  years,  confirma¬ 
tory  of  the  views  of  those  naturalists  who 
reasonably  allowed  that  in  the  cuttlefish 
class,  as  among  other  groups  of  organ¬ 
isms,  largely-developed  individuals  might 
from  time  to  time  be  found.  This  opin¬ 
ion,  supported  by  the  experience  of 
everyday  life  and  of  biological  science, 
might  be  qualified  by  the  statement  that 
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such  instances  of  abnormal  development 
were  of  exceptional  and  detached  kind, 
and  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  includ¬ 
ing  any  more  important  features  than 
merely  occasional  deviations  from  nor¬ 
mal  laws.  We  might  thus  reasonably  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  development  of  huge  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  ordinary  and  common  species 
of  cuttlefish,  without  assuming  that  a 
distinct  species  or  race  of  such  giants 
actually  existed. 

On  this  theory  may  be  explained  the 
instance  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
Captain  Cook’s  first  voyage,  in  which 
the  dead  body  of  a  huge  cuttlefish  was 
met  with  between  Cape  Horn  and  the 
Polynesian  islands.  Portions  of  the  ten¬ 
tacles  or  arms  of  this  specimen  were 
duly  preserved  by  the  naturalists  of  the 
expedition,  and  these  interesting  remains 
may  still  be  inspected,  if  we  mistake  not, 
by  the  curious  in  such  matters  in  the 
Hunterian  Collection  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Lon¬ 
don.  This  form,  referred  to  the  genus 
Onychoteuthis,  is  calculated  to  have 
measured  six  feet  at  least,  inclusive  of 
the  arms.  A  specimen  cast  up  on  the 
Jutland  coast  in  1853  or  1854,  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  Steenstrup,  is  stated  to  have 
filled  several  wheelbarrows  when  cut  up 
for  bait  by  the  fishermen  ;  and  the  ten¬ 
tacles  of  this  form  are  said,  at  their 
thickest  portion,  to  .have  equalled  the 
human  thigh  in  thickness  and  bulk. 
Other  and  similar  instances  might  be  re¬ 
lated,  but  we  may  content  ourselves  by 
referring  to  two  additional  cases  only. 

In  1861,  the  French  war-steamer  .,44'c- 
ion  came  upon  a  gigantic  living  cuttle, 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  north-east 
of  Teneriffe.  This  animal  was  attacked 
and  secured  by  a  noose  being  slipped 
around  its  body,  which  unfortunately 
was  arrested  at  the  projecting  tail-fin, 
with  the  result  of  detaching  the  tail  from 
the  body.  This  latter  portion  was  hauled 
on  board,  and  weighed  over  forty  pounds. 
The  total  length  of  this  form — which, 
from  the  drawing  and  account  given  of 
the  circumstance,  appears  to  have  be¬ 
longed  to  the  same  genus  {Loligo)  to 
which  the  common  squid  of  our  own 
coasts  (Z.  vulgaris)  belongs — was  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  fifty  feet  (equal  to  fifteen 
metres),  exclusive  of  its  arms,  whilst  its 
weight  was  calculated  to  average  two 


thousand  kilogrammes,  or  about  four 
thousand  pounds.  With  regard  to  this 
case,  however,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  two  elongated  arms  found  in  all  the 
Calamaries  are  not  represented  as  being 
possessed  by  this  giant  of  the  race  ;  and 
it  is  open  for  us  either  to  believe  that 
the  hurry  and  confusion,  as  was  extreme¬ 
ly  i)robable,  may  have  prevented  an  ex¬ 
actly  correct  drawing  (taken  on  the  spot 
by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Alecton) 
having  been  made  ;  or  that  it  may  have 
lost  the  two  elongated  tentacles ;  or, 
lastly,  that  this  form  represented  a  new 
genus  or  species.  With  the  last  opinion 
no  naturalist  will  care  to  agree  on  the 
slight  evidence  afforded  him,  and  with 
the  chances  of  the  other  probabilities  be¬ 
ing  correct. 

A  notable  instance  in  which  a  cuttle¬ 
fish  of  gigantic  size  was  submitted  to  ac¬ 
tual  inspection  and  measurement  may  be 
regarded  as  being  one  of  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  kind  than  the  preceding  cases.  In 
1873,  two  fishermen  encountered  a  large 
cuttle  in  Conception  Bay,  Newfound¬ 
land.  The  animal,  on  being  struck, 
stretched  its  arms  across  the  boat,  but 
the  fishermen  severed  the  obtrusive 
members  with  an  axe,  whereupon  the 
mutilated  Cephalopod  at  once  retreated. 
One  of  the  arms  was  partjy  preserved, 
and  in  its  shortened  length  measures 
nineteen  feet.  It  lost  six  feet  of  its 
length  before  preservation,  and  the  fish¬ 
ermen  state  that  about  ten  feet  still  re¬ 
mained  attached  to  the  body.  This  would 
give  a  total  length  of  thirty-five  feet  to 
each  of  these  arms,  whilst  the  body  itself 
was  estimated  to  measure  sixty  feet  in 
length  and  five  feet  in  diameter. 

A  photograph  of  parts  of  a  second 
cuttle-fish  of  large  size,  recently  cast 
ashore  on  the  Newfoundland  coast,  and 
described  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey,  of 
St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  lies  before 
the  writer.  It  represents  the  head  and 
ten  arms  of  a  large  cuttlefish  supported 
on  a  stand.  Eight  of  these  ten  arms  are 
of  equal  length — as  in  all  of  the  Deca^ 
podous,  or  “  ten-armed,”  cuttlefishes — 
whilst  two  are  greatly  elongated,  and 
possess  suckers  at  their  extremities  only. 
The  latter  are  each  twenty-four  feet 
long ;  the  eight  shorter  arms  measure 
each  six  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in 
circumference  at  their  bases.  The  suck¬ 
ers  are  “  denticulated,”  or  exhibit  a 
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“  toothed  ”  structure ;  and  the  eyes, 
prominent  in  all  these  creatures,  attained 
a  diameter  of  four  inches. 

These  instances  therefore  prove  that 
gigantic  Cephalopods  undoubtedly  exist, 
but  the  exact  nature  of  such  forms,  and 
more  especially  their  relations  with  their 
more  common-place  neighbors,  form 
subjects  which  only  more  extensive  in¬ 
formation  can  elucidate. 

As  mythical  as  are  the  older  accounts 
of  large  Ceidialopods.  is  the  poetical 
idea  concerning  that  interesting  cuttle¬ 
fish,  the  Paper  nautilus,  or  Paper  sailor 
— the  Argomuta  argo  of  the  naturalist. 
Every  one  known  Byron’s  description 
of  this  little  form,  as 

“The  tender  nautilus  who  steers  his  prow, 
The  seaborn  sailor  of  his  shell  canoe, 

The  ocean  Mab,  the  fair)*  of  the  sea 

whilst  Pope  in  his  turn  bids  us 

“  Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail, 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  rising 
gale.” 

And  ’Slonigorntry,  par  excellence  i\\c  poet 
of  the  sea,  in  an.iiogous  terms  beauti¬ 
fully  describes  the  nautilus,  under  the 
idea  of  its  constituting  a  living  ship,  of 
hoisting  its  two  expanded  arms  to  the 
wind,  as  a  “  twofold  sail,”  and  of  using 
its  other  six  arms  as  oars. 

Beautiful  as  the  idea  may  seem  of  the 
paper  sailor,  thus  floating  on  the  billows, 
and  unthankful  as  may  be  the  office  to 
dispel  the  jmetic  fiction  by  the  sterner 
and  less  elegant  truth,  it  must  neverthe- 
le.ss  be  stated  that  in  no  case  does  the 
argonaut  use  its  arms  as  sails  and  oars, 
and  in  no  sense  can  it  thus  float  gaily 
over  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  two 
expanded  arms  are  used  to  secrete  and 
repair  the  delicate  shell,  and  ordinarily 
embrace  that  structure,  which  is  not  or¬ 
ganically  or  firmly  connected  to  the 
body,  save  for  the  arms.  And  when 
the  paper  nautilus  moves,  it  does  so 
after  the  fashion  of  its  more  mun¬ 
dane  and  less  famous  neighbors.  It 
can  come  to  the  surface,  it  is  true,  as  do 
other  cuttlefish  forms  ;  but  there  it  can 
only  propel  itself  along  backwards  by 
means  of  the  Jets  d eau  from  its  “  fun¬ 
nel  these  jets  consisting  of  the  water 
which  has  been  used  in  respiration  or 
breathing.  Or  it  may  crawl  head  down¬ 
wards  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by 
means  of  its  arms  and  their  suckers. 


But  other  means  of  locomotion  it  has 
none ;  and  the  webbed  or  expanded 
arms  are  rarely,  if  ever,  detached  from 
the  fragile  shell. 

The  measurements  given  of  gigantic 
cuttlefishes,  it  may  lastly  be  remarked 
in  concluding  our  observations  on  these 
forms,  are  susceptible  in  most  instances 
of  much  modification,  it  being  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impos¬ 
sible  task,  exactly  or  correctly  to  estimate 
the  relative  proportions  of  one  part  or 
fragment  of  an  organism  to  the  entire 
bulk.  And  allowance  for  errors  and 
mistakes  on  this  ground  must  therefore 
be  made  in  all  cases  in  which  only  frag¬ 
mentary  remains  of  these  animals  have 
been  met  with. 

A  subject  of  allied  nature  to  gigantic 
cuttlefishes,  and  one  which  has  always 
held  a  high  place  in  mythical  zoology,  is 
formed  by  the  famous  “  sea-serpent.” 
The  mere  mention  of  this  name  is  fre¬ 
quently  sufficient  to  excite  all  our  credu¬ 
lous  and  risible  faculties  ;  and  so  hope¬ 
less  and  seemingly  inexplicable  a  subject 
has  this  topic  become,  that  it  is  by  al¬ 
most  common  consent  allocated  to  the 
domain  of  popular  superstition,  and  thus 
placed  wholly  w'ithout  the  category  of 
sober  natural  history  studies. 

A  little  reflection,  however,  may  soon 
convince  one,  that  the  “  sea-serpent  ” 
tales  are  not  invariably  to  be  treated  in 
this  offhand  manner,  but  are  certainly 
worthy  of  more  serious  consideration. 
We  do  not  mean  to  insist  that  all  of 
these  stories  contain  even  a  germ  of 
probability ;  but  we  maintain  that  in 
many  cases  we  arc  shut  up  to  the  choice, 
either  of  assuming  that  the  eyes  and  in¬ 
tellects  of  many  trustworthy  spectators 
must  from  time  to  time  have  been  utter¬ 
ly  deceived,  by  some  appearances  mim¬ 
icking  marine  serpentine  forms  ;  or  that 
the  accounts  are  utterly  unworthy  of  be¬ 
lief.  There  are  very  many  calmly  and 
circumstantially  related  and  duly  verified 
accounts  of  serpentine,  or  at  any  rate  of 
anomalous  marine  forms  having  been 
closely  inspected  by  the  crews  and  pas¬ 
sengers  of  vessels.  Either,  therefore,  we 
must  argue  that  in  every  instance  the 
senses  of  intelligent  men  and  women  have 
played  them  false  ;  or  we  must  simply 
assume  they  are  describing  what  they 
have  never  seen.  The  accounts  in  many 
instances  so  minutely  describe  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  such  forms,  inspected  from 
a  near  standpoint,  that  the  possibility  of 
their  being  mistaken  for  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects,  as  they  might  be  if  viewed  from  a 
distance,  is  rendered  entirely  improbable. 
VVe  may  thus  then  affirm  safely  that 
there  are  many  verified  pieces  of  evi¬ 
dence  on  record  of  strange  marine  forms 
having  been  met  with,  which  evidences 
judged  according  to  ordinary  and  com¬ 
mon-sense  rules,  go  to  prove,  firstly,  that 
certain  hitherto  undescribed  marine  or¬ 
ganisms  do  certainly  exist  in  the  sea- 
depths. 

A  second  suggestion  naturally  follows 
in  the  question,  as  to  what  support 
natural-history  science  can  give  to  the 
above  proposition.  To  this  it  may  be  re¬ 
plied  that  zoologists  can  but  admit  the 
correctness  of  the  observation.  Certain 
organisms,  and  especially  those  of  marine 
kind  {e.g.  certain  whales),  are  known  to 
be  of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  Our 
knowledge  of  marine  reptilia  is  con¬ 
fessedly  very  small ;  and,  best  of  all, 
there  is  no  counter  objection  or  feasible 
argument  which  the  naturalist  can  offer 
by  way  of  denying  the  above  proposi¬ 
tion.  He  would  be  forced  to  admit  thus 
the  existence  of  j)urely  marine  genera  of 
snakes — the  Hydrophida  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean — which  possess  compressed 
tails  adapted  for  swimming,  and  other 
points  of  organisation  admittedly  suited 
for  a  purely  aquatic  existence.  If, 
therefore,  we  admit  the  possibility,  nay, 
even  the  reasonable  probability,  that 
gigantic  members  of  these  water-snakes 
may  occasionally  be  developed,  we  should 
state  a  powerful  case  for  the  assumed 
and  probable  existence  of  a  natural 
“  sea-serpent.”  We  confess  we  do  not 
well  see  how  such  a  chain  of  probabili¬ 
ties  can  be  readily  set  aside,  supported 
as  they  are  in  the  possibility  of  their  oc¬ 
currence  by  zoological  science,  and  in 
the  actual  details  of  the  case,  by  evi¬ 
dence  as  trustworthy  in  many  cases  as 
that  received  in  our  courts  of  law. 

It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  to  be 
affirmed,  that  gigantic  marine  snakes 
form  the  only  animals  which  may  consti¬ 
tute  the  “sea-serpents,”  so  frequently 
described.  The  Plesiosauri  and  Ichthy¬ 
osauri  of  the  geologist,  have  in  some 
cases  been  disinterred  and  revivified, 
and  somewhat  unnecessarily,  we  think, 
to  do  duty  for  the  “  sea-serpents.”  Our 


argument  merely  lends  to  show  that, 
quoad  likely  organisms,  there  is  as  great 
provision  in  the  ranks  of  marine  zoology 
for  peopling  the  oceans  with  occasional 
sea-serpents  by  gigantic  developments  of 
ordinary  species,  as  for  the  occasional 
])roduction  of  monstrous  cuttlefishes — 
the  existence  of  which  latter  might,  some 
few  years  ago,  have  been  as  strenuously 
denied  as  the  actual  presence  of  “  sea- 
serpents”  is  now  by  many  naturalists, 
and  not  a  few  ordinary  people. 

'i'he  writer  recently  communicated  to 
the  daily  journals  a  suggestion  that,  in 
those  fishes  familiarly  named  “  Ribbon- 
fishes,”  likely  representatives  of  “  sea- 
serpents”  might  be  found.  The  fishes 
alluded  to  form  a  well-known  family 
belonging  to  the  order  (7V- 
leostet)  in  which  all  our  familiar  food- 
fishes  arc  included.  They  derive  their 
popular  and  scientific  names  from  the 
elongated,  band-like  shape  of  their  bod¬ 
ies  ;  and  as  they  are  known  occasionally 
to  attain  a  very  large  size,  the  probabili¬ 
ties  of  such  fishes  being  mistaken  for 
serpentine  forms — especially  when  view¬ 
ed  from  a  short  distance,  and  when 
swimming  through  the  water  with  a  ser¬ 
pentine  motion — are  largely  increased. 
One  preserved  and  dried  specimen  which 
the  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  examin¬ 
ing,  measured  twelve  feet  three  inches 
in  length,  eleven  and  a  quarter  inches  in 
depth,  and  two  and  three  quarters  inches 
in  thickness.  This  specimen  w.as  the 
Gymnetrus  (or  Regalccus)  Banksii  of 
naturalists. 

Another  specimen,  captured  oft  the 
Northumberland  coast,  measured  thir¬ 
teen  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  fifteen 
inches  in  depth,  and  five  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness.  These  dimensions  are  known  to 
have  been  greatly  exceeded,  as  the  se¬ 
quel  will  show.  The  extreme  length  of 
these  fishes,  and  their  dissimilarity  in 
outward  form  from  their  finny  neigh¬ 
bors,  would  render  the  mistake  of  re¬ 
garding  them  as  marine  serpents  very 
readily  committed,  especially  by  persons 
who  were  unfamiliar  with  zoological  de¬ 
tails.  After  the  publication  of  the  fore¬ 
going  observations,  the  writer  received  a 
somewhat  startling  confirmation  of  his 
belief  in  the  occasional  large  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  fishes,  from  the  head  of  a 
well-known  firm  of  fish-merchants  in 
Edinburgh.  The  facts  elicited  were  to  the 
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effect  that  whilst  the  smack  Sovereign^ 
of  Hull,  Baillie  commander,  was  engaged 
some  thirty  years  ago  in  trawling  off  the 
coast  of  Fife,  the  crew  captured  in  the 
trawl  a  gigantic  “  Ribbon  ”  or  “  Tape- 
fish,”  which,  when  laid  on  the  deck,  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vessel  at 
stem  and  stem.  The  smack  was  above 
forty  tons  burthen,  and  its  length  may 
be  safely  estimated  at  sixty  feet.  This 
giant  fish  measured  from  five  to  nine 
inches  in  breadth  ;  its  dorsal  or  back-fin 
measuring  about  thirty  feet  in  length. 
The  fishermen,  inclining  to  view  the  fish 
with  distrust,  cut  it  in  pieces  and  threw 
it  overboard ;  some  few  preserved  por¬ 
tions,  happily  serving  to  confirm  the  re¬ 
port  of  its  size.  There  seems  little 
doubt  that  such  a  fish  seen  by  the  crew 
of  a  jiassing  ship,  and  by  persons  un¬ 
skilled  in  zoology,  would  certainly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  marine  serpent,  and  be  re¬ 
ported  upon  accordingly'.  Whilst  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  entire  question  resolves 
itself  into  one  accounting,  not  for  the 
mere  appearance  of  marine  serpentine 
beings,  but  of  reconciling  these  verified 
appearances  with  living  and  existent 
forms.  A  gigantic  conger-eel  might  in 
a  similar  manner  mimic  a  marine  snake, 
as  those  readers  who  have  noted  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  large  congers  in  aquaria  will 
testify  ;  although  perhaps  the  eel  would 
be  more  readily  referred  to  its  true  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  animal  world  than  the  less 
familiar  Ribbon-fishes  and  their  allies. 

A  remarkable  and  curious  coincidence 
— if,  indeed,  the  circumstance  bears  no 
deeper  meaning — between  a  mythologi¬ 
cal  and  fabulous  form  and  an  actual 
organism,  occurs  in  the  case  of  the 
famed  tortoise  of  the  classics,  which  was 
represented  as  supporting  Atlas,  who,  in 
turn,  held  up  the  world.  Geology  makes 
us  acquainted  with  the  existence,  in 
former  epochs  of  this  w'orld’s  history,  of 
extinct  tortoises  of  immense  size,  the 
fossil  remains  of  one  specimen  being 
found  in  deposits  of  tertiary  age  in  the 
Sivalik  Hills  of  Hindostan  by  Falconer 
and  Cautley.  To  this  gigantic  form, 
which  must  have  measured  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  in  length,  the  appropriate 
name  of  Colossochelys  atlas  has  been 
given.  It  is  probable  that  this  form  may 
have  survived  the  beginning  of  the  hu¬ 
man  epoch,  and  may  have  thus  suggested 
to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  east 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXV.,  No.  3 


some  of  the  many  legends  of  tortoises  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  the 
globe,  which  abound  in  the  religious  and 
historical  records  of  the  Hindoos.  These 
legends,  and  those  of  the  classical  na¬ 
tions,  may  thus  have  had  an  actual  ori¬ 
gin,  and  in  point  of  fact  from  a  real  an¬ 
cestor. 

Descending,  in  the  last  place,  to  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  humbler  grade  of  organization, 
we  may  notice  the  various  speculations 
regarding  the  origin  of  a  certain  species 
of  geese  from  barnacles,  which  emanated 
from  writers  of  comparatively  modern 
times.  This  particular  goose  is  still 
known  to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  the 
bernicle  goose  {^Bernida  or  Anser  leucop- 
sis") ;  whilst  one  species  of  barnacle  it¬ 
self,  still  bears  the  specific  name  of 
anati/era,  or  ”  goose-bearing.”  So  far 
as  even  scientific  nomenclature  goes, 
then,  the  names  of  these  forms  -would 
thus  tend  to  propagate,  even  in  these 
enlightened  days,  an  erroneous,  not  to 
say  a  highly  ridiculous  supposition. 

The  barnacles  will  be  familiar  to  most 
readers  as  those  crustacean  animals 
which,  consisting  each  of  a  fleshy  stalk 
or  “  peduncle,”  and  of  a  body  encased 
in  a  shelly  covering  borne  on  the  end  of 
this  stalk,  attach  themselves  to  floating 
timber  and  to  the  sides  of  ships  in  im¬ 
mense  numbers.  The  ships  seen  in  the 
graving-docks  of  any  seaport  town,  will 
exhibit  multitudes  of  these  familiar 
forms  attached  to  their  sides.  From 
such  animals,  then,  crustaceans  of  low 
grade,  the  credulity  and  ignorance  of 
two  centuries  ago  elected  to  believe  that 
actual  geese  were  produced. 

We  thus  find  Hector  Boece,  in  his  his¬ 
tory  of  Scotland,  written  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  bearing  date  1527,  and  as  ren¬ 
dered  by  Archdeacon  Beilenden,  telling 
us  that  ”  all  treis  that  ar  cassin  in  the 
seis  be  proces  of  tyine  apperis  first 
wormeetin,  and  in  the  small  boris  and 
hollows  thairof  growis  small  wormis. 
First  they  schaw  their  heid  and  felt,  and 
last  of  all  they  schaw  their  plumis  and 
wyngis.”  And  w'e  are  further  informed 
that  in  due  time  they  “  ar  alterat  in  geis.” 

Gerarde  tells  us  in  his  “  Heiball  ” 
(1633),  that  the  geese  are  produced  from 
‘‘  certaine  trees,”  whereon  “  certain  shell¬ 
fishes  of  a  white  color,  tending  to  russet,” 
grow.  The  shells  he  describes  as  being 
formed  from  “  a  certain  spume  or  froth,” 
16 
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that  in  time  becomes  duly  hardened  ;  the 
shells  being  of  a  shape  like  those  of  the 
mussel,  “  but  sharper-pointed.”  Within 
each  shell  “  is  contained,”  he  continues, 
“a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silke 
finely  wove  as  it  were  together,”  and 
this  “  in  timecommeth  to  the  shape  and 
form  of  a  bird.” 

When  the  time  for  the  extrusion  of 
this  strange  being  arrives,  “  the  shell,” 
(lerarde  informs  us,  “  gapeth  open,”  and 
the  first  thing  that  appeareth  is  the  fore- 
said  lace  or  string  ;  next  conieth  the  legs 
of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and,  as  it  grow- 
eth  greater,  it  openeth  the  shell  by  de¬ 
grees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth 
and  hangeth  only  by  the  bill.”  Then  it 
soon  comes  to  full  maturity,  and  falling 
into  the  sea  “  gathereth  feathers  ;”  final¬ 
ly  becoming  a  goose,  called  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  a  “  tree-goose,”  where  the  best, 
(lerarde  tells  us,  may  be  bought  for 
threepence  each.  Gerarde  further  gives 
a  drawing  of  the  “  bemicle-tree,”  in 
which  the  tree  is  represented  along  with 
the  several  stages  in  the  production  of 
its  geese-progeny,  some  of  which,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  effectiveness,  are  dis¬ 
played  as  disporting  themselves  in  vari¬ 
ous  attitudes  in  the  sea  below.  And  our 
author  further  offers  to  satisfy  any 
doubters,  by  the  ‘‘  testimonie  of  good 
witnesses.” 

Thus  far  Gerarde  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
days,  in  his  curious  ‘‘  Herball.”  Sir 
Robert  Moray,  in  a  statement  published 
in  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions”  of 
the  Royal  Society,  about  1677 — 78,  re¬ 
peats  much  the  same  history  with  addi¬ 
tions  of  his  own.  Since  he  relates  that 
the  pedicle  of  the  shell  drav/s  nutriment 
from  the  tree,  whilst  he  gravely  says  that 
he  found  in  every  shell  he  opened,  a  per¬ 
fect  sea-fowl ;  although  he  takes  care  to 
add,  that  he  never  saw  one  of  the  birds 
alive,  nor  ever  met  with  anybody  who 
had  so  seen  them. 


February  j 

The  credulous  Sir  John  Mandeville, 
or  Maundevile,  says  that  in  Cathay  a 
gourd-like  fruit  grows,  which  when  ripe 
is  found  to  contain  “  as  though  it  were  a 
lytylle  lomb  with  outen  wolle.”  And  Sir 
John,  not  to  be  behind  the  inhabitants 
of  Cathay  in  wonders,  relates  that  he  told 
them  of  the  “  bernakes,”  or  fruit  of  a 
tree  that  “  becomen  birddcs  fleeynge.” 
Whilst  some  of  his  listeners,  with  doubt¬ 
less  a  fellow  feeling  in  respect  of  the 
marvellous,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  ease  with  which  idealities  might  be 
invented,  “  trowed  ”  that  Sir  John’s  “  gret 
marvayle”  “  were  an  impossible  thing  to 
be.”  The  lamb-tree  of  Cathay,  it  must 
be  noted,  is  duly  figured  in  the  twenty- 
sixth  chapter  of  Sir  John’s  “  Voiage,” 
and  its  peculiar  fruit  development  is  as 
graphically  delineated. 

The  present  is  therefore  an  instance 
of  the  purely  fabulous  in  zoology,  argued 
for,  described,  and  illustrated,  as  if  of 
real  occurrence.  The  credulity  of  these 
past  ages  in  respect  to  matters  biological 
could  receive  no  more  fitting  illustration 
than  this ;  and  th6  convenient  doctrine 
promulgated  by  some  metaphysicians 
that  self-deception  is  the  most  subtle  of 
all  forms  of  deceit,  may  find,  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  “  bernicle-tree,”  a  fitting 
and  most  apt  illustration. 

Many  other  instances  and  examples 
of  the  growth,  progress,  and  eradication 
of  t'ne  mythical  and  fabulous,  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  real  and  true,  might 
doubtless  be  cited  and  dwelt  upon.  Rut 
sufficient  has  been  said  to  introduce  the 
subject  to  readers  whose  ])roclivities  for 
archaeological  pursuits  may  perchance 
receive  impulse  in  a  somewhat  new  and 
little-trodden,  but  still  useful,  path.  For 
no  one  may  deem  that  labor  futile  or  un¬ 
important,  which  devotes  itself  to  the 
eradication  of  the  false  ideal,  and  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  healthy  and  vitalising 
true. — Good  Words. 
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Travellers  who  go  to  Madrid  see, 
as  a  rule,  the  mere  beaten  and  hackneyed 
sights  of  the  ^eat  city ;  yet  there  are 
many  sights  within  reach  more  worthy 
of  being  seen,  studied,  and  understood. 

The  Rastro^  or  fair  of  old  curiosities, 
at  early  morning ;  the  Saladero,  or  chief 


prison,  soon  to  be  razed  to  the  ground 
to  give  place  to  a  model  prison,  on  the 
separate  system ;  the  new  market,  with 
its  marvellous  wealth  of  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  garden  grounds  of  Ar- 
anjuez  and  the  banks  of  the  fertilizing 
Tagus ;  the  convict  prisons  at  Alcald  de 
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Henares,  one  hour’s  run  from  Madrid; 
the  model  hos|)itaI,  called  “  La  Princesa" 
in  Madrid  ;  the  beautifully-ordered  mod¬ 
el  workhouse,  or  Jlospicio,  in  the  Calle 
Fuencarral;  the  gipsies’  huts,  called 
“  Inirrio  dc  las  Injnrias;"  the  wild  waste 
steppes  along  the  banks  of  the  Manza- 
nares ;  and,  lastly,  the  washing-grounds 
and  washerwomen  who  encircle  ^ladrid, 
like  pickets  of  stalwart  soldiers.  I  might 
add,  perhaps,  that  some  interest  attaches 
to  the  one  slaughter-house,  where,  at  six 
of  the  morn,  the  whole  of  the  animals 
destined  to  form  food  for  the  great  cap¬ 
ital  are  slaughtered  with  marvellous  dex¬ 
terity. 

In  May,  1876,  escaping  from  the 
weariness  of  the  sickening  debate  on  the 
“  Religious  Question”  in  the  Cortes,  I 
turned  towards  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
to  get  fresh  air,  a  view  of  the  river,  and 
learn  something  of  the  life  and  trade  of 
the  fifteen  thousand  washerwomen  en¬ 
gaged  in  washing  upon  its  banks.  There 
is  little  of  romance,  you  will  say,  about 
washing-grounds  and  washerwomen ; 
and,  certainly,  regarding  a  washing- 
ground  in  England,  under  cover,  in  semi¬ 
darkness,  and  whole  soap-suds,  with 
masculine  viragos  who  smell  of  gin  and 
tea,  he  who  would  dare  to  write  would 
wield  a  very  rash  pen  indeed.  Rut,  in 
Spain,  washing-grounds  and  washer¬ 
women  are  not  as  in  England  :  here,  the 
whole  work  is  invariably,  in  winter  and 
summer  alike,  performed  out-of-doors, 
al  fresco  ;  the  bright  sun  blazes  down, 
and  lights  up  the  bronzed,  healthy, 
handsome  faces  of  these  “  toilers  of  the 
river,”  and  lends  a  brightness  to  their 
gaudy  dresses ;  the  river  flows  by,  in 
blue  and  silver  ripples ;  gay  banter  and 
confused  ringing  laughter  echo  along  the 
river-bank ;  you  feel,  even  among  the 
washerwomen,  the  “  spell  of  Spain,”  and 
its  varying  charm,  and  forget  soap-suds 
and  dirty  linen  in  the  picturesque  dresses, 
and  gaudy  colors,  and  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  scene  before  you. 

The  Manzanares,  aptly  described  in 
Murray’s  Handbook  as  the  “  Madrid 
river,  with  its  great  name  and  scanty 
stream,”  flows  right  round  the  west,  and 
circles  round  the  south  of  the  city ;  it 
flows  in  several  different  channels,  and 
thus  covers  a  large  breadth  of  ground, 
little  aits,  or  islands,  and  sand-banks,  and 


dry  walks  intersecting  and  interspersing 
its  course. 

Let  us  forget  the  prosaic  name  “  wash¬ 
ing-grounds,”  and  speak  of  “ZdrrwjV- 
ros  let  us  forget  “  washerwomen,”  and 
speak  of  “  Laranderas."  The  whole  of 
the  Manzanares  near  Madrid  is  portioned 
out  into  “  luivaderos,"  bearing  the  most 
graceful  names :  those  to  the  extreme 
north-west  are  called  those  of  Sant'  An¬ 
tonio  (Saint  Antony) ;  for  here  in  Spain 
your  tailor  is  Jesus  of  the  Valley,  and 
your  wine-shop  San  Pablo  (Saint  Paul)  ! 
Then  come  those  of  San  Vicente  j  then 
come  two  narrow  wooden  bridges,  those 
of  Puente  Verde  and  Segovia ;  then  the 
lavadcros  of  Sant’  Isidio ;  then  those  of 
Toledo ;  then,  extreme  south,  those  of 
Las  Delicias  and  of  the  Virgen  del  Car¬ 
men. 

Each  lavadero,  or  washing-ground,  is 
a  long  tract  of  the  river,  fitted  with 
sheds,  &c.,  and  tenanted,  by  day,  by 
hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  washer¬ 
women. 

Passing  from  Madrid  to  the  lavaderos. 
you  see  what  Madrid  was,  and  how  its 
grace  and -glory  have  for  ever  departed  ; 
you  pass  the  old-fashioned  “  Plaza  de 
Cebada,"  literally  “  barley-market,”  a 
rudely-fashioned  square,  with  blank 
wails  on  all  sides,  where,  until  a  short 
time  since,  the  whole  vegetable  and  fruit 
trade  of  Madrid  was  held.  It  used  to 
be  a  pretty  sight  to  see  the  muleteers, 
and  donkey  drivers,  and  market  carts 
from  every  garden  for  thirty  miles  round, 
unloading  here  their  wealth  of  onions, 
turnips,  tomatoes,  melons,  and  the  like,, 
in  autumn ;  but  now  “  Ichabod,”  the 
glory  has  left  it,  and  centres  in  the  spick- 
and-span  new  glass  and  iron  market. 

You  pass  one  grim,  dark,  iron-barred 
windowed  mansion  after  another ;  pass 
the  Duke  of  Osufia’s  magnificent  palace, 
w’ith  guards  in  uniform  in  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  crumbling  vestibule ;  pass  the 
“  Costarilla  de  Sant’  Andres,”  where  is  a 
low  theatre,  frequented  by  gipsies,  &c., 
called  “  Teatro  de  Baile,”  but  where,  on 
Sunday  nights,  the  jota  and  graceful  segui- 
dilla  may  be  seen  danced  to  perfection 
by  joyous  and  pretty,  if  painted,  Spanish 
girls  of  the  lowest  orders,  and  of  not  the 
most  unimpeachable  morality. 

Then,  in  all  its  barren  beauty,  its  wild 
nakedness,  with  its  tawny  plains,  its 
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ragged  woods,  its  fields  of  stunted  bar¬ 
ley,  lies  stretched  before  your  eyes  the. 
Castilian  landscape,  as  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  Royal  Palace.  Turning 
to  the  right,  you  pass  up  an  avenue  of 
tall,  white-stemmed  sycamore  trees : 
here  and  there  is  a  tiny  tienda  de  vinos, 
or  wine-shop,  and  graceful  Castilian 
girls,  of  bronzed  face  and  short  stature, 
but  of  perfect  symmetry  of  form,  are 
dancing  the  seguidilla  beneath  the  shade 
of  these  whispering  trees,  with  out¬ 
stretched,  delicately-manipulated  hands 
and  arms,  swaying  with  every  motion  of 
their  lithe  bodies,  accompanied  in  their 
exertions  by  blue-coated  artillery  soldiers 
from  the  huge  barrack-block  just  upon 
the  heights  to  the  right.  The  click  of 
the  Castanet,  the  tinkle  of  the  guitar  are 
heard  ;  the  dance  is  almost  too  graceful, 
and  fairly  enchains  one  to  the  spot. 
This  avenue  is  called  “  La  Virgen  del 
Cdrmen.” 

Then,  in  a  moment,  turning  your  eyes 
to  the  left,  you  see  the  river  running  be¬ 
low  ;  and  for  at  least  two  miles  it  is  a 
forest  of  clothes-lines  and  clothes -poles 
of  white  linen  drying,  of  little  brown 
wooden  huts  for  eating,  while  all  along 
the  river’s  brink  are  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  red,  brown,  blue,  yellow, 
pink  spots — the  lavanderas,  or  washer¬ 
women,  stooping  down  to  wash  their  dir¬ 
ty  linen  ip  the  mountain  waters  of  the 
Manzanares ! 

The  extent  of  these  w'ashing-grounds 
may  be  said  to  be  at  least  two  miles  in 
length,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile 
in  breadth. 

Amidst  all  the  signs,  past,  present,  and 
future,  of  political  stagnation,  retrogres¬ 
sion,  and  corniption — utter  corruption — 
in  Spain,  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  the  fact  that,  wherever  and 
whithersoever  one  may  bend  one's  steps, 
the  signs  of  social  advancement,  in 
schools  and  hospitals,  stud  the  path.  On 
a  sun-dried,  barren  flat,  just  above  the 
Manzanares  river,  stands  a  mark  of  the 
generous  love  of  the  Queen  of  King 
.\madeo  for  the  people  who  chose  and 
then  threw  them  away ;  there  is  not  a 
peasant  fisher,  or  hutman,  or  country 
guard  along  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares 
who  does  not  remember  with  gratitude 

the  king  who  was  ever  kind  to  the 
poor,  King  Amadeo,”  and  the  peasantry 
.love  still  to  talk  of  him',  not  as  “  His 


Majesty,"  but  as  “  he  was  our  friend,” 
walking  in  shooting-coat  and  gaiters,  gun 
on  shoulder,  along  the  raggedly-wooded 
banks  of  the  Madrid  river,  w’ith  a 
kind  word  and  a  dollar  in  his  pocket 
for  all  who  expected  the  one  or 
needed  the  other.  Xor  is  there  one  of 
these  bronze-faced,  hardy,  reckless  w’ash- 
erwomen  who  does  not,  as  she  passes, 
give  a  Bendiia  sea"  to  the  unhappy 
queen  who  founded  the  Asilo  de  Xinos 
de  Laz'anderas,  or  tem[)orary  refuge  for 
the  washerwomen’s  children,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Manzanares. 

This  is  a  graceful  but  unpretending 
stone  and  brick  building,  which  serves 
for  three  purposes — (i)  a  school  for  the 
children  under  eight  years  old  of  the 
lavanderas  ;  (2)  a  nursery  for  their  ba¬ 
bies  while  they  are  at  w'ork  in  the  river ; 
(3)  an  hospital  for  any  one  of  these  poor 
women  who  may  fall  ill  at  her  work,  or 
be  smitten  down  by  sunstroke  or  sudden 
accident. 

This  institution  is  worked  by  sisters 
of  San  Vicente  de  Paolo,  and  the  edu¬ 
cation,  nursing,  food,  and  beds  are  free, 
the  place  being  endowed  by  property  of 
Amadeo’s  queen. 

Ninety  children  and  babies  were  there 
housed  at  the  time  of  my  visit ;  the  .\1- 
cade  of  this  barrier  gives  the  ticket ;  the 
comedor  and  children’s  stew  and  bread 
were  excellent ;  the  babies’  iron  cribs 
clean  and  nice ;  on  the  walls  of  the 
building  outside  is  the  inscription, 
“  Ensena  d  tu  hijo,  y  te  recreard,  y  causard 
delicias  d  tu  alma." — Prov.  xxix.  17. 

Funds  are  wanted ;  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  very  limited,  and  hence  not  more 
than  ninety  children  are  taught,  fed,  and 
nursed  here. 

My  guide  was  bearer  of  a  ticket  of  ad¬ 
mission  for  his  nephew,  a  child  of  four 
years,  to  whom  he  gave  the  following 
character :  "  No  tieiu  mas  que  cuatro 
ados,  y  es  muy  malo  j  malisimo ;  muy 
picarillo  " — Oh  ! 

The  banks  of  the  Manzanares  have  a 
certain  picturesque  beauty,  even  here  on 
the  outskirts  of  Madrid ;  the  Florida, 
with  its  graceful,  shady  walks,  clumps  of 
lilacs,  and  tulias,  dlamos  negros  and  dla- 
mos  blancos,  studded  with  a  few  ‘‘  Indian 
chestnuts,”  the  finest  specimen  of  which 
is  in  the  courtyard  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  its  flower  being  the  same  as 
the  Fnglish  horse-chestnut,  but  of  three 
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contrasting  colors,  yellow,  lake,  and 
white,  lies  in  front,  on  the  Madrid  side 
of  the  river ;  the  few  avenues  of  gnarled 
and  stunted  elms,  said  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Third  ;  the  tender  green 
of  the  alders,  and  the  lofty,  but  naked 
and  straggling  avenue  of  silvery  peeling- 
barked  pidtanos  silvestres,  or  sycamores, 
called  the  avenue  of  the  Virgen  del 
Puerto ;  the  river,  rippling  over  its 
broad,  sandy  flats,  its  banks  studded  with 
stunted  trees,  and,  beyond,  the  barren 
stretches  of  the  Casa  de  Campo,  with 
tawny  steppes  surrounding,  and  a  few 
cornfields  of  emerald-green — the  whole 
flanked  by  the  blue  cold  naked  sierras  ; 
wild  nature  receding  from,  but  holding 
her  own  against,  modern  house,  and  pal¬ 
ace  and  barrack  ;  all  this  together  forms 
a  scene  of  a  certain  amount  of  wild  and 
picturesque  beauty,  especially  when  the 
evening  begins  to  fall,  and  the  lavande- 
ras,  in  scattered  groups,  weary  with  their 
day’s  work,  but  chatting,  singing  and 
laughing  gaily,  begin  to  wend  their 
way  homeward  to  their  quarters  in  the 
barrios  abajos,  or  lower  barriers  of  the 
great  city,  and  the  evening  gunfire  from 
the  artillery  camp  of  Caravanchel  booms 
across  the  intercepting  jflain. 

I  first  visited  the  small  strip  of  the 
river  set  aside  for  the  military  washing 
entered  by  a  narrow  wicket-gate  at  the 
foot  of  the  artillery  barrack.  Here  from 
eighteen  to  fifty  women,  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  troops  in  garrison, 
are  daily  occupied,  Sundays  included,  in 
washing  the  coarse  sheets  of  the  Spanish 
soldiery ;  the  shirts  and  other  linen  of 
the  soldiers  being  washed  by  the  lavan- 
dtras  (soldiers’  wives)  attached  to  each 
company ;  each  woman  must  wash  sev¬ 
enty-five  sheets  per  diem,  for  which  she 
receives  8  reals  (ir.  8//.)  per  diem.  In 
winter  they  wash  from  eight  to  five ;  in 
summer  from  seven  to  six.  Most  of 
these  rough,  but  sturdy  and  honest 
Christians  seemed  to  be  Aragonese  or 
Navarrese.  A  touching  episode  here 
occurred  ;  when  I  walked  up  to  the  little 
company  of  eighteen,  sitting  in  their 
bancas,  or  w-ooden  boxes,  on  the  river’s 
brink,  and  began  chatting  with  them,  the 
few  standing  on  the  bank  shrank  away, 
and  the  others  refused  to  speak.  At  last 
I  called  for  some  wine,  and  told  them 
my  object  in  coming  among  them,  w-hen 
the  poor  ayudanta,  or  overseer  of  the  lit¬ 


tle  band,  said,  “  We  thought  some  sheets 
had  been  missed,  and  that  you  were  an 
officer  come  from  the  barracks  to  make 
us  prisoners.” 

They  wash  the  clothes  with  hard  soap  ; 
in  winter  they  pour  hot  water  into  a 
shallow  of  the  stream,  or  upon  the  linen 
itself,  and  so  escape  the  piercing  cold. 
In  winter  their  sufferings  are  very  great ; 
sometimes  a  flood  sweeps  down  and 
floats  away  these  poor  girls’  bancas,  and 
inundates  their  vantage-ground. 

All  is  old-fashioned,  even  to  the  very 
gates  of  Madrid  ;  the  bullock-carts,  of 
form  antique  and  massive  wheels,  creep 
slowly  along  the  dusty  road ;  horses 
with  the  old-fashioned  sheepskin  Span¬ 
ish  saddle  are  seen  standing  at  the  doors 
of  the  many  ventas,  or  tiny  wine-shops, 
where  lemon-juice  and  eau  sucrie  ate  re¬ 
tailed,  and  drunk  with  the  coarse  red 
wine,  strongly  tasting  of  the  pigskin,  the 
vino  de  tierra,  or  wine  of  the  country. 

Entering  a  little  venta  de  lavanderas , 
or  washerwomen’s  tavern,  on  the  bank 
of  the  stream,  I  took  out  ray  note-book, 
and  said  to  the  policeman  on  duty, 
“  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  these 
lavanderas  are  here  employed  ?” 

He  took  his  sword  in  his  left  hand, 
threw  himself  upon  the  rough  settle  of 
the  place,  and,  kicking  his  legs  up  in  the 
air,  shouted  out,  in  a  voice  that  made  all 
the  workers  look  up  from  their  boxes, 
“  A  ve  Maria  purisima  !  Madre  de  Dios  ! 
here’s  a  man  fresh  from  the  lunatic  asy¬ 
lum  ;  actually  he  wants  to  know  how 
many  washerwomen  there  are  in  Madrid  ! 
Why,”  turning  to  me,  “  man,  why  don’t 
you  ask  me  at  once  the  number  of  the 
saints  in  heaven  V' 

At  last,  however,  with  other  aid,  it 
turned  out  that  the  number  employed  in 
the  washing  trade  is  from  ten  thousand 
to  eighteen  thousand  ;  the  average,  they 
said,  would  be — I  know  not  on  what 
statistics  the  calculation  w'as  based — 
fourteen  thousand.  They  work  from 
seven  to  six,  winter  and  summer;  but 
in  winter  the  work  is  segun  el  temporal 
(according  to  the  state  of  the  river  and 
the  weather) ;  the  work,  in  winter,  is 
hard,  trying,  and  bitter;  and  many,  I 
fear,  succumb  to  the  splashing  wet  and 
the  icy  cold  of  the  winds  from  the  snow- 
clad  hills ;  yet  still,  winter  and  summer, 
cheerful,  unhesitating,  with  jest  and  ban¬ 
ter,  these  poor  girls  squat  on  their  ban- 
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caSy  and  ply  their  homely  trade,  and  the 
careless  sons  and  daughters  of  Madrid 
wear  their  snowy  shirt,  and  more  snowy 
petticoat,  and  never  think  of  the  brown 
chapped  hands  of  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  these  suffering  toilers  of  the  river. 

The  washerwomen  are  divided  into 
three  distinct  grades,  viz. :  i.  The  ama, 
or  mistress.  2.  The  ayudania,  or  fore¬ 
woman.  3.  The  lavanderdy  or  washer¬ 
woman. 

The  ama  is  an  old,  gaunt-looking 
hag,  generally  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  limbs  like  whip-cord,  and  eyes  of 
especial  keenness,  oftentimes  of  Arago¬ 
nese  or  Navarrese  extraction,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  keep  up  a  ‘‘  connection”  in 
Madrid,  and  who  employs  a  certain 
number  of  ayudanias  and  a  certain 
number  of  ordinary  lavanderas.  This 

For  washing  a  shirt 
“  sheet 

“  petticoat  . 

“  tlannel  vest 

“  conckat 

“  almchadon  (pillow-case) 

“  (stockings) 

toallis  (towels) 

“  women’s  camisas  . 

“  manteUs  (table-cloths) 

Thus,  a  handkerchief  costs  i  cuarto ; 
a  night-shift,  2  cuartos ;  and  a  bata,  or 
lady’s  white  morning-gown,  i  real. 

The  ayudanias  get  their  steady  8  reals 
per  diem,  and  food,  and  are  responsible, 
and  made  to  pay  to  the  ama  for  any  piece 
of  linen  lost  by  the  lavanderas  ;  but  the 
gains  of  a  good  lavandera,  though 
fluctuating  from  day  to  day,  will  often 
be  as  much  as  one  dollar  per  diem  ;  con¬ 
stantly,  however,  for  weeks  she  is  out  of 
work,  when  Madrid  is  empty,  the  beau 
monde  having  fled  to  its  summer  retreat, 
to  the  groves  and  nightingales  of  Aran- 
juez,  or  the  bath  of  Zarauz,  or  to  Ali¬ 
cante. 

Thus,  added  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  gains  of  the  lavandera  will  not 
exceed  more  than  u.  (>d.  to  I^.  8//.  per 
diem. 

The  ama,  or  mistress,  gets  a  profit  of 
about  10  or  15  per  cent,  on  the  washing 
done;  thus,  for  the  payment  of  100 
farthings  to  one  of  her  lavandera  staff, 
she  will  charge  the  hotel-keeper,  or  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  household,  115  farthings,  or, 
some  say,  120  or  125  farthings.  Hotel- 
keepers  get  a  large  profit ;  they  give  the 


old  woman  keeps  a  small  wooden  paint¬ 
ed  shed,  where,  on  the  river  bank,  her 
employes  breakfast  and  dine ;  she  pays 
the  ayudanias  and  the  lavanderas. 

The  ayudanias,  or  forewomen, — of 
which  class  an  ama  would  employ  one  to 
every  ten  or  twenty  lavanderas — have 
not  only  to  wash,  but  to  look  after  the 
lavamieras,  and  see  that  the  work  is  well 
done,  and  all  the  pieces  of  linen  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  w’orkers.  The  ayudania  is 
employed  and  receives  pay  regularly,  her 
pay  being  8  reals  {i.e.  if.  8//.)  per  diem, 
and  two  meals  supplied  to  her  free  by 
the  ama,  at  ten  and  four. 

The  lai'andera,  or  common  washer¬ 
woman,  is  not  a  regular  hand,  and  is 
therefore  paid  by  piece-work ;  she  re¬ 
ceives  as  follows : — 


.  .  .  4  cuartos  (farthings). 

.  6 

.  12  “ 

.  .  .  4 

.  .  .  C  to  12  rc.ils. 

.  .  .  4  cuartos. 

•  2  “ 

.  2  “ 

.  6 

.  .  .  1  real  ;  and  so  on. 

ama,  say,  twenty  articles  to  wash,  at  5 
farthings  apiece,  and  charge  their  lodger 
at  least  8  or  10  farthings  for  each. 

The  food  of  these  poor  women  next 
calls  for  attention.  At  early  morning, 
her  babe  slung  upon  her  back,  or  two 
tiny  children  trotting  at  her  side,  the 
lavandera  tramps  down  to  the  river 
side  ;  she  either  deposits  her  babe  in  the 
asilo  above  described,  or  takes  it,  if  in 
summer,  to  the  river  with  her,  to  roll 
about  upon  the  bank,  in  some  extempo¬ 
rized  cradle.’  She  takes  her  copila,  or 
liqueur-glass,  full  of  aguardienle  'at  the 
wayside  stall,  and  crumbles  a  paml,  or 
azucarillo,  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  in 
summer — in  winter  her  cup  of  black 
coffee,  and  a  drain  of  aguardienle  anisado 
— as  a  preventive  (and  a  much-needed 
one)  against  cough  and  cold.  She  then 
works  on  until  10  or  1 1  a.m.,  when  a  bell 
rings,  and  a  batch  of  eight  or  ten  of 
these  women  repair  to  the  wooden  shed 
of  the  ama  to  take  breakfast,  and,  at 
four,  dinner,  for  which  thirty  minutes 
are  allowed.  The  sight  of  these  bronzed, 
hard-working  toilers  of  the  river  at  their 
meals  is  most  picturesque  ;  each  brings 
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her  own  “  telera"  or  long  roll  of  coarse 
bread,  and  her  navaja,  or  clasp-knife, 
and,  in  summer,  fruit,  or  salad  in  the 
rough — radishes,  grapes,  raw  tomatoes, 
lettuce,  onions,  and  the  like. 

The  salt  cod  and  potatoes  cooked  in 
oil,  with  pimiento  molido,  or  red  pepper, 
forms  the  meal  prepared  by  the  ama, 
and  each  takes  her  wooden  platter  full 
of  the  savoury  but  rancid  and  strong¬ 
smelling  mess ;  the  gay  banter,  the 
coarse  and  semi-indecent — yet,  in  their 
mouths  and  their  moral  code  not  inde¬ 
cent — circle  freely  from  iip  to  lip  ;  woe 
be  to  the  passing  stranger — “  Come  and 
cat  with  us.”  “  -\re  you  married  or 
not  ?”  “  Ix)ok  at  my  silver  comb.” 

“  What  can  you  want  with  the  lavamic- 
ras  1"  “  .\re  you  a  writer  for  the  press  } 

Are  Maria !  how  pale  you  look ;  I 
would  not  have  you  for  a  husband  ;  I’d 
sooner  be  a  single  woman,  and  wash  !” 

The  picture  i)resented  of  rude  health, 
bronzed  beauty,  sturdy  frames,  variety 
of  costume,  the  amount  eaten,  and  the 
zest  with  which  it  is  eaten,  the  strange 
costumes — all  make  a  picture  that  passes 
and  defies  description. 

Each  one  then  drinks  a  tumbler  of  red 
wine,  a  few  light  their  cigarettes,  and 
then  the  guitar  begins  to  tinkle,  the 
young  women  to  dance,  the  thirty  min¬ 
utes  are  over,  and  the  hoydens  repair  to 
the  river  side  till  the  next  meal. 

.\fter  the  linen  is  washed,  it  is  taken 
to  the  “  boiling-house,”  hard  by ;  each 
ama  pays  for  one  “  chest  ”  in  tliis  place 
10  reals  per  week,  with  gratuities  to  the 
servants.  The  linen  is  then  taken  up 
to  private  houses  in  Madrid  for  the 
’■  starching.” 

For  miles  stretch  the  forests  of  “  dry¬ 
ing-grounds,”  called  “  tendederos,"  with 
their  short  drying-poles,  called  cru¬ 
et  ros,  from  their  being  tied  crosswise ; 
and  for  one  pair  of  “  streets,”  or  “  callts," 
of  these  cruceros  the  ama  pays  to  the 
owner  from  8  to  10  reals  per  diem. 

“  .\nd  now,”  said  the  ama^  ‘‘  would 
you  like  to  see  my  head  ayudauta  ?"  and, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she 
brought  forward  her  own  daughter,  a 
handsome,  brown-faced,  sturdy  Navar- 
rese  girl  of  some  three-and-twenty  sum¬ 
mers,  with  a  bright,  impudent  face,  and 
well-turned  limbs,  with  hands  and  feet 
small  and  well-shaped  as  those  of  a 
model,  in  brown  dress  tucked  up  to  her 


knees,  sandalled  feet,  and  an  old  black- 
felt  man’s  hat,  bent  like  a  penthouse 
over  her  forehead.  Showing  her  bare 
arms,  with  many  a  scar,  the  girl  said, 
“  Look  here,  this  is  not  so  pleasant  in 
the  winter;  see  what  child’s  play,  what 
fruia  del  tiempo"  (winter’s  fruit),  show¬ 
ing  her  scats. 

The  delicate  .Andalusian  women,  shiv¬ 
ering  at  a  bleath  of  cold,  hardly  figure 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Madrid  washer- 
w'omen,  they  being  chiefly  Castilians, 
Manchegans,  Catalans,  and  Navarrese. 

The  linen  is  brought  from  Madrid  in 
linen  sacks,  piled  upon  mule-cart,  or 
bullock-dray,  or  hand-truck. 

The  cooking-huts  are  called  “  cabanas  ” 
literally,  shepherds’  huts. 

Of  these  poor,  rude  toilers  of  the  riv¬ 
er,  there  is  little  else  to  say.  Probably 
no  nation  in  the  world  wears  so  much 
clean  linen  as  the  Spanish,  and  hence 
the  u  mber  of  them  employed.  They 
are  married,  single,  and  widow  women, 
of  ages  varying  from  eighteen  to  fifty ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  although  rough  ('hris- 
tians,  they  are  fairly  moral,  very  indeli¬ 
cate  in  jest  and  gesture,  but  many  of 
them  pure  in  heart  and  body. 

They  live  in  single  rooms  in  the  low¬ 
est  outskirts  of  the  town,  paying  for 
each  room  from  2  to  3  dollars  per 
month.  They  rarely  go  to  the  misa  of 
their  church,  for  the  church  accommo¬ 
dation  of  Madrid  is  wretched,  but  they 
saunter  into  the  chapel  on  the  grounds, 
cross  themselves,  kneel  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  breathe — let  us  hope — a  silent 
prayer.  They  are  very  ignorant — very 
terribly  neglected.  P'ew  can  read  or 
write.  They  mi.x  but  little  w’ith  other 
neighbors,  forming  a  class  of  their  own 
— a  large,  and  unknown,  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  one.  Possibly  some  hundred  to 
tl’.ree  hundred  are  members  of  one  or 
other  of  the  five  scanty  Protestant  chap¬ 
els,  placed  in  the  lowest  quarters  of 
Madrid. 

Their  work  is  hard,  their  pleasures 
are  few.  When  the  fair  of  Sant’  Isidro 
commences,  in  May,  these  lavanderas 
may  be  seen,  and  recognised,  as  they 
saunter  about  among  the  booths,  pass 
into  the  chapel  and  pay  their  farthing  to 
kiss  the  brazen  image  of  their  hard¬ 
working  peasant  patron  saint,  whose  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  heats  of  summer  or  the 
snows  of  winter,  they  follow  so  well. 
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A  prettier  sight  than  the  Manzanares, 
lined  with  these  women,  squatting  in 
their  wooden  bancas,  the  muddy  water 
flowing  past  them,  with  all  their  queer 
head-dresses,  bronzed,  Murillo-like  arms, 
and  many-colored  dresses,  with  their  chil¬ 
dren  rolling  about  upon  bits  of  carpet, 
and  in  broken  bancas,  it  would  be  hard 
to  see,  in  Madrid,  while  the  full  volley  of 
light  banter  and  ironical  cHhif  to  which 
any  well-dressed  stranger  passing  among 
them  is  exposed,  can  only  be  matched  in 
the  cigar  factories  of  Andalusia. 


LETTY’S  GLOBE.  OR  SOME  IRREGULARITIES  IN  A  FIRST  LESSON  IN 

GEOGRAPHY. 

r.Y  CH.VRLES  TENNYSON  TURNER. 

When  Letty  had  scarce  pass’d  her  third  glad  year. 

And  her  young  artless  words  began  to  flow. 

One  day  we  gave  the  child  a  color’d  sphere 
Of  the  wide  Earth,  that  she  might  mark  and  know 
By  tint  and  outline,  all  its  sea  and  land. 

She  patted  all  the  world ;  old  Empires  peep’d 
Between  her  baby-fingers ;  How  she  Icap’d, 

And  laugh’d,  and  prattled,  in  her  pride  of  bliss ! 

But  when  we  turn’d  her  sweet  unlearned  eye 
On  our  own  Isle,  she  rais’d  a  joyous  cry, 

“  O  yes !  I  see  it,  Letty’s  home  is  there !" 

And  while  she  hid  all  England  with  a  kiss, 

Bright  over  Europe  fell  her  golden  hair. 

Macmillan  5  Magazine. 


In  Andalusia  the  washing  is  all  done 
in  stone  troughs,  upon  sloping  stones, 
hence  its  constant  wear  and  tear ;  but 
here,  in  Madrid,  nothing  is  used  but  the 
coarse,  grey,  gritty  soap,  and  the  Manza¬ 
nares.  The  cold  in  winter  is  fearful ; 
few  but  the  strongest  can  bear  it.  Hot 
water  is  on  the  ground,  and  is  poured 
upon  the  linen  as  they  dip  it  into  the 
freezing  or  semi-frozen  stream. —  Temple 
Bar. 


GEORGE  MAC  DONALD. 
EY  THE  EDITOR. 


George  Mac  Donald,  poet  and  nov¬ 
elist,  was  bom  at  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland,  in  the  year  1824.  His  father, 
a  descendant  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  was  proprietor  of  the  celebrated 
Huntly  Mills,  w'as  wealthy,  and  gave  his 
son  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  George  graduated  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  cf  Aberdeen,  but  subsequently  stud¬ 
ied  theology  in  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester,  and  for  several  years  after  fin¬ 
ishing  ins  course  was  a  preacher  of  the 
Independent  body  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
He  finally  left  the  pulpit,  became  a  lay¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for 
a  time  was  principal  of  a  young  ladies’ 
seminary  in  London.  In  1857  he  trav¬ 
elled  through  Europe,  visiting  Algiers 
and  various  points  on  both  coasts  of  the 


Mediterranean;  and  in  1S72-3, he  made 
a  lecturing  tour  of  the  United  States, 
whither  his  fame  as  an  author  had  long 
preceded  him,  and  where  he  met  with 
a  reception  of  almost  unprecedented 
warmth  and  heartiness.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  recall  the  noble  presence, 
the  musical  voice,  the  kindly  but  pene¬ 
trating  criticism,  and  the  genial  manners, 
which  charmed  audiences  throughout 
the  country  and  converted  admirers  into 
personal  friends ;  and  to  such  the  care¬ 
fully-engraved  portrait  that  embellishes 
this  number  of  the  Eclectic  will  doubt¬ 
less  form  an  acceptable  memento. 

The  first  work  published  by  Mr.  Mac 
Donald  was  a  poem  entitled  “  Within 
and  Without  ”  (1855),  mystical  but  im¬ 
aginative,  full  of  tenderness,  melodious 
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in  style,  and  exhibiting  signs  of  a  power 
which  has  hardly  as  yet  revealed  itself 
in  mature  development.  His  next  work 
was  also  a  volume  of Poems”  (1856), 
containing  not  a  few  pieces  that  have 
since  attained  a  wide  popularity ;  and 
this  was  followed  in  1858  by  “  Phantas- 
tes,  a  Faerie  Romance.”  In  1863  ap- 
l)eared  his  first  novel,  “  David  Elgin- 
brod,”  a  powerful  and  vividly  dramatic 
story,  but  penetrated  like  most  of  his 
serious  writings  by  a  sort  of  speculative 
mysticism  more  often  found  in  German 
than  in  English  literature.  His  other 
works  arc  as  follows :  ”  The  Portent  ” 
(1864);  ‘‘ .Mec  Forbes  of  Howglen” 
(1865);  “  .\dela  Cathcart  ”  (1866); 


“  Dealings  with  the  Fairies”  (1867) ; 
“  The  Disciples,  and  Other  Poems” 
(1867);  “Unspoken  Sermons”  (1867); 
“  Annals  of  a  Quiet  Neighborhood  ” 
(1868) ;  “  The  Seaboard  Parish”  (1868) ; 
“Robert  Falconer”  (i868);  “Guild 
Court  ”  (1868) ;  “  The  Miracles”  (1870) ; 
“England’s  Antiphon”  (1870);  “Ran¬ 
ald  Pannerman’s  Boyhood”  (1871); 
“  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  ” 
(1871)  ;  “The  Princess  and  the  Goblin” 
(1871) ;  “  The  Vicar’s  Daughter”  (1872) ; 
“  Wilfrid  Cumbermede  ”  (1872) ;  “  Gut- 
ta  Percha  Willie”  (1873);  “Malcolm” 
(1874);  and  “  The  Slarquis  of  Lossie” 
(1876).  Mr.  Mac  Donald  now  resides 
at  London  and  at  Hastings. 


LITERARY 

History  ok  French  Literature.  By  Henri 

Van  Laun.  Vol.  1.  From  its  Origin  to  the 

Renaissance.  New  York  ;  G.  P.  Putnam' s 

Sons. 

Mr.  Van  Laun  is  already  favorably  known 
to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  as  the  translator  of 
Taine’s  “  History  of  English  Literature,”  and 
to  a  smaller  circle  as  the  editor  and  transla¬ 
tor  of  Moliere's  dramatic  works,  so  that  the 
public  is  in  a  manner  prepared  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  fitness  for  the  important  task 
which  he  has  here  undertaken.  Skill  in  transla¬ 
tion,  it  is  true,  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
possession  of  those  faculties  requisite  to  the 
production  of  a  useful  original  work  ;  but  it 
shows  at  least  considerable  mastery  of  the 
literary  art,  and  the  critical  notes  to  Molifcre 
are  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr,  Van  Laun 
possesses  that  familiarity  with  his  subject 
which  is  the  most  important  qualification  of 
the  historian.  Whether  in  this  particular 
work  Mr.  Van  Laun  will  justify  the  favorable 
opinion  entertained  of  him,  it  would  perhaps 
be  prem.ature  to  pronounce  upon  with  only  a 
single  volume  before  us  ;  but  we  may  easily 
discover  from  this  volume  what  conception 
he  has  formed  of  his  task,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  proposes  to  carry  it  out.  And  we 
may  say  here  that  no  severer  test  could  be 
applied  to  the  “  Historj'of  French  Literature” 
than  the  standard  which  the  author  himself 
erects  as  that  to  which  such  a  work  should 
conform.  “  The  history  of  a  literature,”  he 
says,  “  is  the  history  of  a  people.”  “  No  his¬ 
tory  of  literature  worthy  of  the  name  can 
afford  to  pass  by  in  silence  the  dynastic 
changes,  the  national  and  civil  wars,  the 
growth  of  the  constitution,  the  progress  of 
law,  the  gradual  conquest  of  personal  free- 
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dom,  the  steady  amelioration  of  social  habits 
and  institutions,  amidst  which  its  own  tri¬ 
umphs  have  been  gained,  its  own  monuments 
erected  ;  to  whose  formation  it  largely  con¬ 
tributed,  after  having  been  itself  the  outcome 
and  the  issue  of  coincident,  not  to  say  iden¬ 
tical,  causes.  .  .  .  And  again,  the  leading 

facts  of  sociology  are  indispensable  to  any 
serviceable  literary  histoiy,  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  its  thousand  forms,  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  art,  science,  commerce,  the 
development  of  the  ideas  of  self-government, 
equity,  subordination  of  ranks,  colonization, 
and  the  like,  the  interdependence  of  material 
prosperity  and  mental  culture,  the  refinements 
of  satire  and  the  vagaries  of  popular  carica¬ 
ture,  the  history'  of  manners  and  conventions, 
of  courtly  dress  and  national  costumes,  of 
sumptuary  laws,  and  no  less  imperative  fash¬ 
ions — all  these  in  their  several  relations  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  evolution,  as 
upon  the  exegesis  of  a  literature,  and  can  not 
be  overlooked  without  the  infliction  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  and  irremediable  wrong.”  For  the  litera¬ 
ture  is  the  product  of  the  man,  and  the  man  is 
the  product  of  such  surroundings  as  these. 
“  Race,  climate,  the  influences  of  nature,  may 
have  done  much  to  give  the  original  bent  to 
his  mind  ;  but  when  we  have  mastered  all  tkese, 
we  know  but  an  infinitesimal  part  of  what  we 
need  to  know.  Virgil  is  not  Bavius,  Drydcn 
is  not  Shadwell,  Moli&rc  is  not  Boursault. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  influ¬ 
ences  of  race,  and  climate,  and  epoch,  and 
general  surroundings,  and  yet  in  the  end 
stand  at  the  very  antipodes  of  thought.  We 
must  pierce  still  deeper  into  the  history  of 
their  age  ;  we  must  discover  how  it  is  that  the 
one  is  a  poet  whilst  the  other  lacks  the  divine 
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afflatus.  Innate  genius  can  not  be  made  to 
account  for  the  whole  of  this  measureless  dif¬ 
ference  ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  the  biographer 
and  the  critic  to  show  how  much  of  it  is  attrib¬ 
utable  to  the  contact  of  the  two  men’s  souls 
with  the  circumstances  of  their  day  and  gen¬ 
eration.”^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  while  Mr.  Van 
Laun  substantially  accepts  Taine's  critical 
method,  he  takes  a  much  wider  view  of  the 
functions  of  a  historian  of  literature,  and  in¬ 
deed  he  attacks  Tatne  on  the  ground  that  the 
latter  has  valued  too  cheaply  the  paramount 
influence  which  the  political  and  social  his¬ 
tory  of  a  generation  exerts  upon  an  author 
and  his  works,  and  the  immeasurable  reflex 
influence  which  literary  productions  have 
upon  political  and  social  histor)'.  Certainly 
his  own  work  is  not  open  to  similar  criticism. 
Some  one  has  anticipated  us  in  saying  that, 
judging  by  this  first  volume,  it  might  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  accurately  by  calling  it  a  literary 
history  of  France  as  by  calling  it  a  history  of 
French  literature,  and  that  one  can  obtain 
from  it  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  French  people,  of  the  results  of 
Greek  colonization  and  Roman  conquest,  of 
the  conditions  of  feudal  society,  and  of  the 
fusion  of  diverse  and  hostile  tribes  into  the 
French  monarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  than 
can  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  professed 
popular  histories.  Parallel  with  the  stream 
of  events  runs  the  coincident  stream  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  which  those  events  found  their  record, 
and  the  genius  of  the  people  its  expression  ; 
and  the  readtr  finds  the  explanation  of  the 
chansons  de  geste  in  the  warlike  adventures  of 
the  early  Carlovingian  kings. 

In  the  matter  of  literary  art  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  Mr.  Van  Laun  cuts  but  a  sorry 
figure  in  comparison  with  Taine,  whose  fervid 
brilliancy  is  apt  to  spoil  the  palate  for  any  less 
highly-spiced  food  ;  but  he  writes  a  clear, 
vigorous,  and  animated  style,  which  seems  the 
natural  language  of  a  sober  and  well-balanced 
judgment.  Ilis  worst  faults  are  an  occasional 
redundancy,  and  a  disposition  to  use  words 
(like  “  accaparated  ”)  that  send  one  in  vain  to 
the  dictionaries. 

The  "Life  of  John  Locke,  By  H.  R.  Fox 

Bourne.  New  York:  J/arfer  Bros. 

“The  writing  of  an  orderly  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  biography  of  the  author  of  ‘  An  Essay  con¬ 
cerning.  Human  Understanding,”’  say>  Mr. 
Fox  Bourne  in  his  preface,  “  is  for  the  first 
time  attempted  in  the  following  volumes.” 
Strange  as  this  statement  may  at  first  glance 
appear,  it  is  yet  undoubtedly  true.  Though 
Locke  has  been  dead  for  nearly  two  centuries, 
there  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  me¬ 


moir  published  a  few'  months  after  his  death 
by  his  friend  Jean  Le  Clerc,  and  sundry  pro¬ 
miscuous  extracts  from  his  correspondence 
and  journals  published  in  iSaq  by  the  late 
Lord  King,  been  no  materials  extant  on  which 
a  life  of  him  could  be  based  ;  and  “the  great¬ 
est  English  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth 
century”  has  come  down  to  our  own  day  with¬ 
out  anything  like  an  adequate  biography.  It 
is  a  legitimate  subject  for  congratulation, 
however,  that  even  at  this  late  date  the  task  of 
interpreting  Locke  to  the  public  has  been 
performed  so  satisfactorily  as  by  Mr.  Fox 
Bourne  in  these  generotis  and  richly-stored 
volumes.  Besides  availing  himself  of  such 
scanty  materials  as  were  already  published, 
he  has  ransacked  “  the  splendid  collection  of 
family  documents  accumuLated  by  the  Earls 
of  Shaftesbury"  (with  two  of  whom  Locke 
lived  on  intimate  terms);  the  State  Papers  in 
the  Public  Record  Office  ;  the  old  Board  of 
Trade  Papers;  the  MSS.  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  and  the  Bodleian  Library  ;  the  records 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  of  which  Locke 
was  a  Fellow ;  and  the  collections  of  the 
Remonstrants’  Library  at  Amsterdam.  Many 
documents  of  great  interest  were  also  placed 
at  his  disposal  by  private  possessors ;  and 
from  the  vast  mass  of  materials  secured  from 
all  these  sources  he  has  been  enabled  to  con¬ 
struct  the  whole  story  of  Locke's  life  and  work 
with  a  completeness  and  precision  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  his  admirers.  The 
narrative  will  perhaps  appear  even  too  minute 
unless  we  recollect  that  the  work  is  designed 
primarily  for  students  rather  than  for  the 
general  reader,  who  is  apt  to  content  himself 
with  but  a  cursory  acquaintance  with  the 
character  and  achievements  of  past  worthies. 

The  work  is  issued  in  two  large  volumes, 
almost  sumptuous  in  style,  and  whose  only 
defect  is  the  absence  of  a  portrait  of  Locke. 

In  the  Lev’ant.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Boston  :  J.  K,  Osgood  Co. 

In  November,  1874,  Mr.  Warner  sailed  from 
Genoa  on  a  tour  of  the  Orient  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  at  Brindisi,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Italy,  in  June  of  the  following  year.  The 
first  three  months  of  the  intervening  period 
were  spent  in  Egypt,  and  their  experiences 
have  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Warner  in  a  book 
entitled  “My  Winter  on  the  Nile  ;”  the  pres¬ 
ent  work  takes  up  the  narrative  where  that 
left  off.  The  two  volumes  are  a  record  of  a 
single  tour,  and  may  profitably  be  read  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  they  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  the  interest  of  the  reader  who 
begins  with  the  latter  will  not  be  impaired  by 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  its  predecessor. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  “  In  the  Levant,” 
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vrp  find  Mr.  Warner  on  the  point  of  leaving 
Port  Said  for  a  “  more  eastern  East and  few 
will  be  willing  to  lay  the  book  aside  until  they 
have  followed  his  leisurely  wanderings  along 
the  Syrian  coast ;  accompanied  him  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  Jericho,  Hethlehem,  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
other  historic  places  of  Palestine ;  climbed 
the  Lebanon  with  him  and  visited  Baalbek 
and  Damascus ;  looked  through  his  eyes  at 
the  lovely  ..Egean  Islands,  and  at  Smyrna  and 
Ephesus ;  joined  in  his  admiration  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  its  exquisitely  picturesque 
surroundings  ;  and  participated  in  the  regret 
with  which  he  contemplates  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  relics  of  ancient  and  the  realities  of 
modern  Athens.  Mr.  Warner  almost  fulfils 
the  ideal  of  a  cultivated  traveller — well  in¬ 
formed  without  pedantry,  keenly  observant 
and  anxious  to  sec  things  as  they  really  are, 
neither  sentimentally  gushing  nor  cynically 
critical,  minute  enough  in  his  record  for  the 
maintenance  of  local  color,  but  seldom  weary¬ 
ing  with  frivolous  details,  and  always  witty, 
humorous,  vivacious,  and  amusing,  without 
degenerating  into  a  farce-monger.  No  recent 
book  of  travels  furnishes  a  pleasanter  com¬ 
panion  for  fireside  yvenings,  and  to  the  tourist 
in  the  Levant  it  will  prove  a  grateful  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  ordinary  guide-book. 

Anecdotk  Biography  of  Siif.i.i.f.v.  Sans 

Souci  Series.  Edited  by  Richard  Henry 

Stoddard.  New  York  :  Scriliner,  Armstrong 
Co. 

In  this  work  Mr.  Stoddard  has  compiled 
from  the  various  memoirs  of  Shelley  that  have 
appeared  such  facts,  details,  and  reminis¬ 
cences  as  seem  to  throw  most  light  on  the 
poet’s  character  and  career.  The  larger  part 
of  his  materials  were  drawn  from  the  unfin¬ 
ished  “  Life  of  Shelley,"  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
Hogg,  which  deals  chiefly  with  the  college 
days  at  Oxford,  when  Hogg  and  Shelley  were 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship,  and  with  the 
few  succeeding  years  which  Shelley  spent  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  before  his 
flight  to  the  Continent.  Precisely  why  Mr. 
Stoddard  should  have  transferred  the  taint  of 
that  unreliable  and  offensive  book  to  his  own 
docs  not  fully  appear,  though  he  speaks  of  it 
as  a  “delightful  specimen  of  eccentric  bi¬ 
ography  but  his  entire  work  only  serv-es  to 
show  how  meagre,  inadequate,  and  unattrac¬ 
tive  are  the  materials  with  which  a  biographer 
of  Shelley  must  at  present  content  himself. 
The  closing  pages  of  the  book,  containing  cx- 
tiacts  from  Major  Trelawney’s  “  Recollections 
of  the  Last  Days  of  Shelley  and  Byron,”  pos¬ 
sess  a  melancholy  interest ;  but  their  extreme 
sketchiness  serves  rather  to  whet  the  appetite 
of  the  reader  than  to  satisfy  it.  Mr.  Stoddard 


appears  to  have  distrusted  Mrs.  Shelley’s 
“  Memorials"  too  much  to  use  them  to  any 
extent,  and  such  light  therefore  as  she  has 
chosen  to  throw  upon  her  husband’s  career  is 
in  great  part  cut  off. 

The  volume  contains  a  good  portrait  of 
Shelley,  an  excellent  one  of  Byron,  and  a 
facsimile  of  Shelley’s  handwriting. 

The  Poetical  Works  ok  William  Mother- 

well.  With  a  Memoir.  New  York  :  yames 

MilUr. 

In  the  great  choir  of  modern  singers  few 
have  uttered  notes  more  melodious  and  soul- 
stirring  than  those  of  William  Motherwell,  the 
“latter-day  Burns,”  as  he  was  sometimes 
called  by  his  Scotch  countrymen  and  friends. 
His  “ Sword-Chaunt  of  Thorstein  Raudi," 
“  Battle-Flag  of  Sigurd,"  “  Jeanie  Morrison,” 
and  “^ly  Head  is  like  to  Rend,  Willie,”  have 
secured  admirers  wherever  poetry  has  found 
readers ;  and  there  are  many  others  of  his 
pathetic  and  gracefully  musical  lyrics  that  are 
hardly  less  deserving  of  popularity.  It  would 
be  easy  to  name  poets  of  greater  reputation 
whose  collected  works  would  fail  to  furnish 
the  reader  as  much  pleasure  as  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  modest  little  volume  ;  for,  if 
Motherwell  was  not  a‘  great  poet,  he  at  least 
never  wearied  the  public  with  careless  and 
inferior  work.  The  volume  under  notice 
appears  to  contain  all  his  poems,  avowed  and 
unavowed,  and  is  prefaced  with  a  brief  but 
appreciative  memoir. 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

A  NEW  edition  of  Vasari,  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  Signor  Milanesi  and  Signor  Carlo 
Puri,  is  announced  by  Sansoni  (Florence). 
The  first  volume  will  be  ready  for  publication 
shortly. 

An  official  paper  has  been  issued  showing 
the  number  of  volumes  possessed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  of  France.  The  total  amount 
on  the  shelves  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  is 
2,157,571.  Every-  year  40,000  books  of  all 
kinds  are  received. 

Prof.  Vamhery  has  finished,  and  is  about 
to  publish,  his  “  Etymological  Dictionary  of 
the  Turco-Tatar  Languages,”  forming  a  the¬ 
saurus  of  the  Yakut,  Korbal-Karagas,  Altai 
Tchuvash,  Uiguj,  Tchagatai,  Kazan,  Azerbaid- 
jan,  Turcoman  and  Ustnanli  languages. 

Another  important  first  edition  has  turned 
up  in  Germany,  no  less  a  one  than  the  first 
print  of  Marlowe’s  “  Edward  1 1.,  a  Tragedie, 
1594,”  the  year  after  the  author’s  death  in  a 
tavern  brawl.  The  earliest  edition  heretofore 
known  in  England  is  that  of  1598. 
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M.  Bertuold  Zeller,  the  tells  us, 

is  preparing  two  very  curious  works,  based  on 
documents  in  the  Archives  of  Florence,  on  the 
marriage  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  de  Medicis, 
and  on  the  conspiracy  of  Biron. 

The  subjects  proposed  by  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  for  the  prizes  in  poetry  and  eloquence  to 
be  awarded  next  year  are — for  the  former,  “  La 
vie  et  les  oeuvres  d’Andr6  Chenier  and  for 
the  latter,  “  La  vie  et  les  oeuvres  de  Buffon.” 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Capes  has  in  preparation 
an  “  Essay  on  the  Growth  of  the  Musical  Scale 
and  of  Modern  Harmon}',”  in  which  he  will 
show,  as  he  believes,  for  the  first  time,  “that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  are  the  natural  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  musical  idea  in  the  collec¬ 
tive  consciousness  of  musicians  of  successive 
ages,  under  the  irresistible  influence  of  the 
facts  of  atmospheric  vibration.” 

The  first  volume  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s 
“  Principles  of  Sociology”  has  been  complet¬ 
ed,  and  is  in  the  binder’s  hands.  It  forms  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  “Synthetic  Philosophy.” 
We  regret  to  hear,  says  the  Athenaum,  that  Mr. 
Spencer’s  health  is  not  what  his  friends  would 
wish  it  to  be,  and  that  it  may  be  some  months 
before  he  will  be  able  to  be  at  work  again. 

A  COPY  of  the  earliest  known  history  of  Dr. 
Faustus,  from  which  it  is  supposed  all  the 
mass  of  popular  literature  concerning  that 
hero  has  been  derived,  has  recently  been  found 
in  the  Academy  Libraiy'  at  Buda-Pest.  Hith¬ 
erto  only  one  copy  of  this  early  work,  which 
was  printed  at  Frankfort-a.-M.  in  1587,  was 
known  to  exist.  It  was  preserved  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Library  at  Vienna.  The  copy  now  found 
is  unfortunately  in  a  very  dilapidated  condi¬ 
tion.  The  title  is  wanting,  and  several  of  the 
leaves  ;  still  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  really  the  original  work. 

Dr.  Richard  Morris  has  just  finished  his 
long  Glossary  and  his  Preface  to  the  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  part  of  his  “  Specimens  of 
Early  English.”  This  book,  published  in 
1867,  ran  out  of  print  in  1870,  and  Dr,  Morris 
then  resolved  to  cut  it  into  two  parts.  The 
latter,  from  a.d.  1394,  he  handed  over  to  Mr. 
Skeat,  who  brought  it  out  in  1871,  with  a  con¬ 
tinuation  to  1597.  The  earlier  part  Dr.  Mor¬ 
ris  has  not  been  able  to  complete  till  now. 
He  has  carried  it  up  from  1250,  to  meet  Mr. 
Henry  Sweet’s  “  Anglo-Saxon  Reader,”  just 
published  by  the  Clarendon  Press,  so  that  the 
three  books  cover  the  ground  from  Beowulf  to 
Shakspeare. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  book 
trade  of  Italy  during  the  last  forty  years.  In 
1835  there  were  only  484  printing-offices  an  1 


booksellers’  shops,  whereas  now  there  are  10S3 
booksellers,  of  whom  150  are  publishers.  In 
1835  only  2819  works,  forming  4295  volumes, 
were  published,  while  in  1872  there  were  6798 
publications,  430  being  devoted  to  natural 
sciences  and  171  to  philolog)-.  There  were 
185  newspapers  published  in  1835  in  the  thir¬ 
ty-six  states  which  then  composed  Italy,  450 
in  1845,  721  in  1870,  765  in  1871,  while  the 
numbers  have  now  risen  to  1126,  of  which  384 
are  daily]  journals.  The  province  of  Milan 
alone  has  138  journals. 

We  understand  that  a  volume  of  national 
poetiy,  under  the  title  oi Lyra  Ilibeniica  Sacra, 
is  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W. 
Macllwaine,  Incumbent  of  St.  George’s,  Bel¬ 
fast,  and  that  already  a  goodly  number  of  liv¬ 
ing  authors  have  promised  their  assistance. 
The  names  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry  and  Mrs.  Alexander,  Samuel 
Ferguson,  Q.C.,  and  Prof.  Armstrong,  of 
Cork,  are  mentioned  among  others.  The  field 
of  Irish  sacred  poetry  has  yet  to  be  thoroughly 
explored,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  the  editor 
all  success  in  his  undertaking.  The  publish¬ 
ers  will  be  an  Irish  firm,  probably  Messrs. 
Marcus  Ward  &  Co. — Academy. 

The  Liverpool  Albion  says  that  “  A  Young 
Liberal,”  having  written  to  Mr,  Gladstone 
asking  him  to  furnish  a  list  of  books  the  best 
calculated  in  his  opinion  to  supply  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  historj'  bearing  upon  political  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  present  time,  has  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reply  ; — “Sir, — Among  the  books  you 
might  read  with  advantage  are  ‘  Green’s  Popu¬ 
lar  History  of  England,’  ‘  Hallam’s  Constitu¬ 
tional  Histoiy  of  England,’  ‘Ranke’s  History 
of  England,’  ‘Guizot’s  History  of  the  Great 
Rebellion,’  ‘SirE.  M.iy’s  Parliamentary  His¬ 
tory  of  England.’  These  works  are  generally 
free  from  the  spirit  of  partisanship.  But  let 
me  observe  that  no  one  can  effectually  study 
history  for  present  purposes  without  also  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  accounts  of  other  countries 
and  of  ancient  times. — Your  faithful  servant, 
W.  E.  Gladstone.” 

-  •  •  ♦ - 
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Questions  before  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion. — The  meeting  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Glasgow  brought  out  statements  and 
communications  some  of  which  arc  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  to  demand  notice,  however  brief,  in  a 
chronicle  of  science.  Professor  Young’s  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Geological  Section  placed  ques¬ 
tions,  much  debated  of  late  years,  on  a  foot¬ 
ing  which  may  be  taken  as  a  new  point  of 
departure  in  future  discussions  concerning 
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the  age  and  constitution  of  the  earth.  “  So 
far,”  said  the  Professor,  “as  our  present 
knowledge  goes,  we  must  accept  it  as  certain 
that  there  is  some  limit  to  the  duration  of  the 
earth  in  the  past.  Neither  philosophers  nor 
astronomers  are  agreed  on  the  essential 
points  of  the  problem  ;  nor  have  they  con¬ 
sidered  all  the  possible  changes  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  earth's  axis,  and  in  the  rate  at 
which  the  earth  loses  heat.  Neither  have 
geologists  so  accurate  a  knowledge  of  geo¬ 
logical  processes  that  they  can  speak  with 
confidence  cither  of  the  absolute  or  relative 
rates  at  which  rock  formation  has  advanced. 
The  geologist  has  hitherto  asked  for  more 
time,  not  because  he  himself  was  aware  of  his 
need,  but  from  a  generous  regard  for  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  which  his  zoological  brother  found 
himself  when  he  attempted  to  explain  the 
diversity  of  the  animal  series  as  the  result  of 
slowly  operating  causes.  The  geologist  asked 
for  more  time  simply  because  he  could  form 
no  just  estimate  of  what  was  needed  for  the 
physical  processes  with  whose  results  he  was 
familiar.  But  palxontological  domination  is 
now  at  an  end  ;  and  the  increasing  number  of 
geologists  who  are  also  competent  physicists 
and  mathematicians  appears  to  mark  a  new 
school,  which  will  strive  to  interpret  more 
precisely  the  accumulated  facts.” 

Sir  William  Thomson’s  address  to  the 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Section  dealt  with 
questions  that  seem  unapproachable,  but 
which  will  occupy  the  minds  of  physicists  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  What  is  really  the 
geological  age  of  the  earth? — Is  the  earth  an 
absolutely  rigid  mass,  or  has  it  a  certain 
amount  of  llcxibility?  The  cfTect  of  rigidity 
on  the  earth’s  rotation  would  differ  from  that 
of  flexibility.  For  some  years  astronomers 
have  been  aware  of  “  variations  in  the  earth’s 
rotational  periods,”  and  these  variations  are 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  tides.  The  amount  of  friction 
would  vary  according  as  the  earth  were  rigid 
or  flexible.  Investigations  of  the  question 
from  the  d.ate  of  the  first  recorded  eclipse, 
721  B.C.,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth, 
as  a  timekeeper,  is  going  eleven  and  a  half 
seconds  slower  per  annum  now  than  then. 
And  taking  recent  observations,  “  it  seems,” 
says  Sir  William,  “that  the  earth  was  going 
slow  from  1850  to  1862,  so  much  as  to  have 
got  behind  by  seven  seconds  in  these  twelve 
years,  and  to  have  begun  going  faster  again, 
so  as  to  gain  eight  seconds  in  the  period  1S62 
— 187a.”  This  irregularity  implies  a  change 
of  sea-level  occasioned  by  elevation  or  sub¬ 
sidence  ;  and  the  same  eminent  authority  as¬ 
sures  us  that  “a  settlement  of  fourteen  centi¬ 
metres  in  the  equatorial  regions  with  corre¬ 


sponding  rise  of  twenty-eight  centimetres  at 
the  poles  would  suffice  and  that  this  change 
“  would  be  absolutely  undiscoverable  by 
astronomical  observatories.”  These  may  be 
regarded  as  transcendental  questions  ;  but 
some  day  they  will  be  found  susceptible  of 
practical  application  in  science  and  the  arts. 

The  Effect  of  Son-spots  on  Climate. — 
In  the  November  number  of  the  Monthly 
Notices,  a  paper  by  Professor  Langley  on  this 
vexed  question  is  published,  in  which  the 
author  deduces  from  the  observations  he  has 
for  the  last  few  years  been  making  on  the 
radiation  from  the  umbra  and  penumbra  of  a 
spot,  what  proportion  of  the  sun’s  heat  would 
be  lost  by  reason  of  the  increased  area  of  sun¬ 
spots  at  a  time  of  maximum,  and  what  would 
be  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  mean 
temperature  of  our  globe  from  this  cause 
alone.  After  many  difficulties  Prof.  Langley 
has  succeeded  in  determining  the  radiation 
from  the  umbra  of  a  spot  to  be  about  54  per 
cent,  or  a  little  more  than  half,  of  that  from 
the  surrounding  photosphere,  while  that  from 
the  penumbra  is  80  per  cent,  or  four-fifths. 
Thus  the  spots  would  appear  to  radiate  a  very 
large  amount  of  heat,  though  by  contrast  with 
the  photosphere  they  appear  quite  black  to 
the  eye.  Further,  the  mean  spot-area  in  a 
year  of  maximum  appears  to  be,  from  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Schwabe,  Carrington,  and  De  La 
Rue,  about  fourteen  ten-thousandths  of  the 
visible  disk,  and  in  a  3'ear  of  minimum  some¬ 
what  less  than  one  ten-thousandth,  while  the 
proportion  of  umbra  to  penumbra  is  about 
two  to  five.  Fr^m  these  data  it  would  follow 
that  the  greatest  admissible  direct  effect  of 
sun-spots  is  to  diminish  the  heat  we  receive 
from  the  sun  by  nearly  one-thousandth  part. 
The  next  question  is  to  find  how  much  of  the 
earth’s  temperature  is  due  to  the  sun,  and  this 
is  a  difficult  matter,  though  Prof.  Langley  is 
able  to  fix  the  limits  within  which  the  amount 
must  lie,  by  considering  that  the  temperature 
of  the  earth’s  surface  would  certainlj-  fall  as 
low  as  anj'  which  has  been  observed  in  the 
Arctic  regions — namel}-,  —  56*  Centigrade  if 
the  sun’s  heat  were  altogether  withdrawn  and 
could  not  possibly  fall  lower  than  the  abso¬ 
lute  zero,  or  —  274’ Centigrade.  Thus,  taking 
the  mean  temperature  of  our  globe  at  from 
+  14*  to  +  16*  C.,  not  less  than  70*  of  this 
is  due  to  the  sun,  and  not  more  than  290*. 
It  therefore  results  that  the  direct  effect  of 
sun-spots  in  a  }'car  of  maximum  would 
diminish  the  mean  temperature  by  not  less 
than  two-thirtieths,  nor  more  than  three- 
tenths,  of  a  degree  Centigrade.  Prof.  Lang¬ 
ley,  of  course,  does  not  here  deal  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  indirect  effect,  or  rather  accompaniment. 
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of  sun-spots  in  an  increase  of  the  solar  ac¬ 
tivity,  which  might  cause  a  considerable  rise 
of  temperature  by  virtue  of  increased  radia¬ 
tion  from  the  photosphere. 

OzO.NE  PRODUCED  BY  W.WES  AND  FOUN- 
TAi}is. — The  mechanical  action  of  pure  air 
over  vegetation  is  productive  of  ozone,  but 
still  more  manifestly  is  this  subtle  quality 
produced  by  the  dashing  of  waves  and  spray 
against  the  air.  These  lashings  of  air  and  sea 
mixed  are,  electrically  speaking,  in  the  nature 
of  one  substance  rubbing  on  another.  They 
evoke  ozone,  which,  being  inhaled  in  breath¬ 
ing*  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  constitution. 
Hence  the  benefit  to  health  from  a  sea  voyage, 
or  a  residence  at  a  pleasant  seaside  resort. 
Mr.  Binney  stated,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,  that  the  atmosphere  of  towns  may  be 
sensibl}’  ozonised,  and  of  course  improved  in 
quality,  by  the  action  of  public  fountains.  He 
says  “  A  water-fountain  may  be  regarded  as  a 
hydro-electric  machine,  the  friction  of  the 
water  issuing  through  the  jets  developing 
electric  action,  materially  assisted  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  spray  into  aqueous  vapor.  I 
would  suggest  that  this  fact  should  be  promi¬ 
nently  brought  before  municipal  bodies,  to 
induce  them  to  erect  fountains  in  all  avail¬ 
able  places  in  large  cities,  as  sanitaiy  agents. 
They  might  prove  highly  beneficial  in  crowded 
localities.” 

Rescli.ng  Drowning  Persons. — M.  Woil- 
ley  is  reported  to  have  devised  an  instrument 
which  he  calls  a  spirophore,  for  resuscitating 
drowned  persons  and  warding  off  the  risk  of 
death  by  asphyxia  in  certain  diseases  (Comptes 
Hendus).  It  consists  essentially  of  a  metal 
cylinder,  closed  at  its  lower  end,  and  large 
enough  to  contain  the  body  of  a  full-grown 
man.  The  upper  end  of  the  cylinder  is  closed 
by  an  elastic  india-rubber  diaphragm,  with  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  head  of 
the  patient  projects.  The  interior  of  the  cylin¬ 
der  is  then  partially  exhausted  by  a  sort  of  air- 
pump  ;  with  each  stroke  of  the  piston  the  chest 
of  the  patient  expands,  his  diaphragm  sinks, 
and  air  rushes  into  his  respiratory  passages. 
One  advantage  of  this  method  of  performing 
artificial  respiration  is  that  the  air  is  never 
forced  into  the  lungs  under  a  pressure  higher 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere  ;  there  is  no  risk 
of  damage  being  inflicted  on  the  delicate  pul¬ 
monary  tissues,  as  sometimes,  happens  when 
insufflation  is  resorted  to.  Experiments  on 
the  dead  subject  showed  that  the  average 
amount  of  air  introduced  at  each  inspiration 
was  neatly  twice  as  great  as  that  drawn  in 
during  ordinary  breathing.  The  main  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  ingenious  contrivance  lies  on  the 


surface — it  is  not  likely  to  be  at  hand  when 
wanted,  and  can  not  therefore  compete  with 
methods  of  artificial  respiration  which,  like 
.those  of  \Jarshall  Hall  and  Silvester,  require 
nothing  more  than  a  certain  degree  of  skill 
and  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  bystanders. 

The  Masses  of  Venus  and  Mars. — A  care¬ 
ful  series  of  observations  of  the  sun  were  made 
at  Dorpat  from  1823  to  1839  by  W.  Struve  and 
Preuss ;  these  give  a  good  determination  of 
the  sun’s  apparent  motion  or  of  the  earth’s 
real  motion  during  that  period.  As  the  earth’s 
motion  is  affected  by  the  perturbations  of  the 
several  planets  which  depend  on  their  masses, 
a  means  of  determining  these  last  is  thus 
afforded,  and  Dr.  Powalky  has  thus  deduced 
those  of  Venus  and  Mars  (which  produce  the 
greatest  effect  on  the  earth)  by  comparing  the 
observations  with  Hansen  and  Olufsen’s  tables 
of  the  sun,  in  which  certain  values  for  these 
quantities  are  adopted,  founded  on  the  Green¬ 
wich  and  KOnigsberg  observations.  The  re¬ 
sulting  mass  of  Venus  is  slightly  larger  than 
any  of  the  values  formerly  found,  being  almost 
exactly  1-400, oooth  of  that  of  the  sun,  while 
that  of  Mars  would  be  rather  more  than 
1-3, 000,000th,  which  is  not  far  from  the  mean 
of  former  determinations.  On  the  whole  there 
is  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  values,  and  the  masses  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  determined  within  five  per  cent  of 
their  amounts.  This  is  perhaps  as  much  as 
can  be  expected  in  the  case  of  planets,  for 
which  the  masses  can  only  be  determined 
from  perturbations  amounting  at  most  to  a 
few  seconds  of  arc,  and  in  which,  therefore, 
an  error  of  a  tenth  of  a  second  produces  a 
considerable  effect  on  the  value  of  the  mass 
found,  but  for  planets  such  as  Jupiter  and 
Saturn,  which  have  satellites,  the  mass  can  be 
determined  to  the  thousandth  part,  with  a  fair 
degree  of  certainty.  The  differences  between 
the  values  found  by  Dr.  Powalky  and  those 
adopted  in  Hansen  and  Olufsen’s  tables  (from 
another  and  longer  series  of  observations) 
would  produce  an  effect  of  only  half  a  second 
at  the  maximum  on  the  sun’s  place. 


VARIETIES. 

Savage  Marriage  Customs. — One  evening 
in  Khondistan,  Campbell  saw  a  lad>who  was 
carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  burden  wrapped  in 
a  scarlet  cloth,  pursued  by  a  crowd  of  women 
and  girls,  pelting  him  with  stones,  bits  of  bam¬ 
boo,  and  other  missiles.  It  turned  out  after¬ 
wards  that  the  victim  was  on  his  wedding 
journey,  and  was  carrying  his  young  wife  in 
the  scarlet  wrapper,  while  the  whole  affair 
was  only  intended  as  a  representation  of  the 
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pursuit  of  a  wife-stcalcr.  In  its  last  stajje  the 
capture  becomes  a  mere  game  between  the 
bridegroom  and  the  bride,  of  which  the  result 
is  alwa)’s  prearranged ;  yet  it  is  said  that 
among  the  Maori,  a  girl  who,  on  such  an  oc¬ 
casion,  has  an  earnest  desire  to  escape,  is 
able  to  evade  an  unwelcome  suitor.  Kennan, 
who  witnessed  a  similar  wedding  game  among 
the  Koriaks,  affirms  that  the  bride  must  al¬ 
ways  give  a  tacit  consent  to  her  own  capture. 
Even  in  Europe  a  feigned  attack  is  often  en¬ 
acted  as  a  marriage  ceremon}-.  Among  the 
Slovaks  the  bridegroom  and  his  companions 
actually  arm  themselves  to  approach  the 
bride’s  house,  which  is  closed  as  if  awaiting 
a  siege.  In  old  Havaria  the  custom  of  abduc¬ 
tion  still  continues  as  a  marriage  sport,  termed 
“Hrautlauf"  (bridal  run),  which  in  old  north¬ 
ern  was  called  “  Ouanfang  ”  (wife  capture). 
.■Vmong  the  Patagonians,  with  whom  Musters 
spent  some  time,  purchase-money  is  secretly 
paid  to  the  parents,  while  the  bride  herself 
is  suddenly  stolen.  Where  too  great  consan¬ 
guinity  is  not  avoided,  and  wife-stealing  is 
not  encouraged,  the  suitor  was  obliged  to 
purchase  the  bride  from  the  parents ;  the 
woman  has  become  the  property  of  the  hus¬ 
band,  and  ma}'  be  left  by  him  to  a  legal  suc¬ 
cessor.  Among  the  Caribs  of  Venezuela,  and 
in  cquatori.-d  West  Africa,  the  eldest  sob  in¬ 
herits  all  the  wives  of  his  deceased  father, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  his  own  mother. 
Schweinfurth  asserts  the  same  of  Munza,  the 
sovereign  of  the  remarkable  kingdom  of  the 
Monbuttoos  on  the  Uelle.  On  the  Gold  Coast 
the  vacant  throne  was  occupied  by  the  Prince 
who  gained  possession  of  the  paternal  harem 
before  the  other  brothers.  This  throws  light 
on  certain  incidents  in  the  Old  Testament 
history.  Absalom  took  possession  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  wives  in  the  sight  of  all  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  proclaim  to  the  whole  people  that  he 
had  expelled  David  from  the  throne.  In  the 
same  spirit  Solomon  orders  the  execution  of 
Adonijah,  because  he  begged  to  have  Abishag, 
David’s  last  favorite,  as  his  wife,  thus  betray¬ 
ing  designs  upon  the  throne.  Where  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  bride  is  still  a  reality,  as  among 
the  Kaffirs,  comparatively  high  prices  are  paid, 
nor  is  the  inclination  of  the  chosen  bride  at  all 
consulted.  Among  more  advanced  people, 
on  the  contrary,  as,  for  instance,  the  Abipo- 
nes  and  the  Patagonians,  the  purchase  be¬ 
comes  invalid  or  is  cancelled  if  the  girl  refuses 
her  assent. — From  "The  Races  of  Man." 

The  Capital  of  Servia. — Belgrade  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  cities  on  the  Danube. 
Its  cathedral  stands  on  a  high  hill,  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  two  mighty  rivers  the  Save  and 
the  Danube.  Near  the  cathedml  is  the  for¬ 


tress  ;  and  the  city,  containing  25,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  is  built  round  these  centres.  Few  cities 
are  so  favored  by  nature  for  commerce  as  the 
capital  of  Servia,  which,  however,  is  not  so 
active  at  present  as  may  be  hoped  for  in  the 
future,  for  the  Servians  are  not  a  commercial 
people.  The  streets  and  houses  in  Belgrade 
but  a  few  years  ago  resembled  exactly  those 
of  all  cities  in  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  former 
were  narrow  and  ill-paved,  the  latter  little 
better  than  huts,  and  the  sho{)s  were  closed 
by  a  single  falling  shutter,  and  consisted  of  a 
board  on  which  were  spread  some  miserable 
wares,  and  a  corner  on  which  squatted  the 
shopkeeper.  Much  of  this  state  of  things  is 
entirely  changed  ;  the  streets  are  spacious, 
many  of  the  houses  tall  and  stuccoed,  and  the 
shops  as  handsome  as  those  of  most  small 
German  towns.  Strange  to  sa)-,  the  pavement 
is  strictly  Oriental,  and  formed  of  unevenly- 
laid  stones,  with  break-neck  holes  for  unwary 
travellers.  Formerly  there  were  no  hotels 
worthy  the  name  in  Belgrade.  The  traveller, 
with  his  saddle-bags,  carpet,  and  padded 
quilt,  was  fain  to  seek  hospitality,  as  in  other 
Eastern  cities,  in  the  bare  rooms  of  a  khan, 
or  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  Now  there  are 
several  large  and  pretentious  hotels  ;  but  they- 
arc  very  inferior  to  those  of  Pcsth  or  Vienna 
in  comfort  or  cookery.  After  seeing  the  for¬ 
tress  and  taking  a  glance  at  the  cathedral 
there  is  little  else  to  look  at  in  Belgrade.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  new  city-,  though,  doubtless, 
other  towns  have  been  built  upon  the  site  and 
perished.  There  is  no  native  art  of  any  con¬ 
sequence,  for  the  Servians  arc  agriculturists 
and  cattle-dealers,  not  famous  or  in  any  way 
clever  as  tillers  of  the  earth,  but  raising 
enough  maize  for  their  own  simple  wants, 
with  something  to  spare  for  their  pigs,  which 
latter  they  export  largely,  but  with  every 
drawback  possible,  owing  to  bad  roads  and 
the  absence  of  railways.  There  are  no  manu¬ 
factories  in  Belgrade.  It  is  a  town  grown  to 
its  present  importance  from  being  the  seat  of 
government,  most  of  the  handsome  houses 
being  occupied  by  senators,  superior  officers, 
lawyers,  and  the  foreign  representatives  of  the 
great  Powers  who  are  political  agents  and 
consul-generals.  The  palace  of  the  Prince  is 
a  modest  house  at  the  end  of  the  handsomest 
street,  exactly  resembling  the  house  of  a 
French  prefet. — Fraser  s  Magazine, 

Thf.  Prudence  of  Collecting. — K  man 
with  the  taste  for  early  printed  books,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  art, 
goes  into  an  auction-room  or  a  bookseller’s 
every  now  and  then  as  he  passes  on  his  daily 
road  to  business.  Sometimes  he  secs  a  rare 
book  going  for  a  low  price,  and  he  buys  it. 
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More  often  he  has  to  be  content  while  others 
buy  who  are  wealthier,  but  he  learns  some¬ 
thing  regarding  the  comparative  value  and 
rarity  of  particular  books.  He  derives  a  vast 
amount  of  enjoyment  from  his  pursuit.  He 
meets  intellectual  men  on  common  ground. 
He  has  a  little  wholesome  excitement  now 
and  then  at  a  sale.  And  he  has  the  quiet 
pleasure  of  collating  his  treasures  of  an  even¬ 
ing,  of  mending  them,  of  binding  them,  per¬ 
haps  of  making  one  perfect  whole  from  sev¬ 
eral  fragments.  He  learns  a  great  deal,  and 
that  too  of  a  useful  kind,  and  though  he  often 
has  to  walk  or  go  in  the  omnibus  rather  than 
take  a  cab,  he  does  not  mind  it.  The  taste, 
the  consciousness  that  he  has  something  be¬ 
hind  the  daily  routine  of  business  life,  is 
worth  much  to  him,  and  meanwhile  he  is 
steadily  gathering  a  collection.  All  those 
cab-drives  he  docs  not  take,  all  those  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  he  does  not  bu}’,  all 
those  cigars  he  does  not  smoke,  all  those 
club  luncheons  he  does  not  cat,  all  those 
coats,  hats,  hosen,  and  other  garments  he 
does  as  well  without,  have  gone  to  increase 
the  collection.  Had  he  bought  all  these 
things  he  would  have  none  of  them  to  leave  ; 
but  the  mere  chips  and  parings  of  ordinary 
life  have  given  him  enough  to  form  a  good,  if 
a  small,  collection,  and  at  his  death,  or  before 
it,  they  arc  sold  for  such  a  sum  as  will  ma¬ 
terially  add  to  the  resources  of  his  family. — 
From  "  A  PUa  for  Art  in  the  House." 

Elephant  Fighting. — I  was  first  introduced 
to  the  Nawab  at  an  elephant  fight,  which  he  ii)- 
vited  me  to  see  after  the  other  Englishmen  had 
departed  from  J(iti4ghar.  He  had  about  twenty 
elephants  of  all  sizes,  and  I  had  examined  the 
stud.  The  fighting  was  between  both  men 
and  elephants,  and  elephants  and  elephants. 
The  balcony  in  which  His  Highness  and  my¬ 
self  sat,  accompanied  by  Bhauaddin,  Salahin- 
di,  and  other  Muhammadan  nobles  of  his 
court,  opened  on  the  large  walled  arena  in 
which  the  fighting  took  place,  and  was  by  no 
means  out  of  reach  of  an  elephant’s  trunk  ; 
but  to  guard  against  any  accident  from  that 
cause,  we  were  provided  with  long  spears, 
and  Bhauaddin  showed  himself  particularly 
active  and  courageous  when  one  large  ele¬ 
phant  did  threaten  us.  The  fighting  was  by 
torchlight,  which  added  to  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  scene.  A  large  elephant  in 
an  excited  state  was  let  loose  into  the  arena 
and  surrounded  by  a  number  of  men,  each 
holding  a  torch  in  one  hand  and  a  very  long 
sharp  spear  in  the  other.  First  one  man 
would  give  the  elephant  a  prog  with  his  spear. 


and  when  it  turned  upon  him  another  would 
arrest  its  attention  by  progging  it  on  the 
other  side.  When  hard  pressed  the  spearmen 
had  apertures  in  the  wall  of  the  arena  into 
which  they  could  escape,  and  accidents 
seldom  happen,  but  one  or  two  of  them  had 
rather  narrow  escapes.  If  the  elephant  was 
excited  when  he  entered,  he  became  ten  times 
more  so  under  this  system  of  progging,  and 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
him  out  of  the  arena  by  exploding  fireworks 
behind  him,  which  also  did  not  tend  to 
soothe  his  mind  ;  but  he  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
thing  in  a  way,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  was  any  cruelty  in  the  amusement,  or 
that  it  was  as  bad  as  fox-hunting,  in  which 
men  run  the  risk  of  breaking  their  necks,  and 
the  fox  suffers  not  a  little.  It  was  a  moonless 
night,  and  a  curious  effect  was  produced  by 
the  infuriated  animal  rushing  about  with  a 
swiftness  rendered  remarkable  by  its  vast 
proportions,  amid  the  flickering  light  of 
torches,  the  glare  of  fireworks,  or  the  steady 
blue  light  of  some  magnesium  wire  with  which 
once  or  twice  I  lit  up  the  arena.  The  be¬ 
jewelled  Muhammadan  nobles  around  me 
were  very  picturesque  figures  ;  and  so,  in 
another  way,  were  the  wild-looking  spear¬ 
men  ;  while  the  top  of  the  walls  of  the  arena 
were  alive  with  the  population  of  JQnighar. 
The  fighting  of  elcpltants  with  elephants  was 
a  mere  trial  of  strength  ;  and  they  were 
placed  with  a  thick  low  wall,  about  three  or 
four  feet  high,  between  them.  This  was  in 
order  to  prevent  the  victor  going  to  extremi¬ 
ties,  and  killing  his  opponent.  As  it  was. 
they  only  pushed  against  each  other  with 
their  foreheads,  and  pushed  each  other's 
trunks  aside,  or  entwined  their  trunks,  and  so 
tried  to  bend  each  other’s  heads  down.  I  was 
curious  to  see  a  fight  between  an  elephant  and 
a  very  fine  rhinoceros  which  the  Nawab  had, 
and  the  quickness  of  whose  motions  was 
quite  astonishing ;  but  was  told  that  every 
time  the  rhinoceros  had  been  brought  into  the 
arena  it  had  killed  either  a  man  or  an  ele¬ 
phant,  and  so  it  was  no  longer  brought  out  to 
do  battle. — "A  Run  Through  Kathiawarf  in 
Blackwood' s  Magazine. 

CiELI. 

If  stars  were  really  watching  eyes 
Of  angel  legions  in  the  skies, 

I  should  forget  the  countless  host. 

And  seek  your  gases  still  the  most.  a 

And  if  your  eyes  were  really  stars. 

With  leagues  of  desert-space  for  bars 
To  keep  me  from  their  longed-for  day, 

I  should  not  feel  so  far  away,  F.  W.  B. 
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Boyok  •f  the  TleCtaan  ol  the  terrible  tUeeater  at  Ashtabula  were  Insured  iu 
THK  TRATKEiEBS,  to  the  amount  of  $3B,000. 

Agents  eTerywherc,  who  will  write  a  policy  at  short  notice.  No  medical  examination  Is  required,  the 
cost  is  but  a  trifle,  and  the  benefit  incalculable  in  case  of  accident. 

New-York  Office,  207  Broadway. 


BOOKS 


TTb  can  famiah,  aithar  bj  nail  or  axoreaa,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  lowest  pnbHsben’  price, 

MY  BOOK  PUBUSHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  OR  ABROAD. 

Orders  for  American  or  Foreign  Books  of  ersrj  description  will  be  promptly  and  carefully 
filled  at  tbs  ioiout  pvUiihrrt’  raUt,  and  any  works  not  published  in  this  country  will  be  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad. 

Any  information  aa  to  the  price  of  booAta,  styles  of  binding,  number  of  volumee  in  sets,  etc., 
will  be  promptly  giren  to  our  correspondents. 

Particular  attentbm  paid  to  proeoring  old  and  rare  books,  and  tboee  which  are  out  of  print. 

thtaloguea  of  the  leading  publishers  famished  to  oar  customers  on  application. 

ORDiaiUS  FOR  SITSGA1L.F  ROOKS 


WHOLK  X.IRRA.RIFS9 

win  raoeire  prompt  attention,  and  be  forwarded  without  delay.  We  also  famish  all  American 
and  Foreign  Magaslnea  and  Periodicals. 

Copies  of  nsw  hooks  can  be  sent  immediately  on  pnblieat'on. 

AU  0rder»  thould  be  accompanied  by  tlie  money,  or  they  can  be  sent  by  Expreu,  C.  0.  D. 

Osah  iwnittances  should  be  made  either  by  drafts  on  New-York,  or  by  Poat-Ofilce  money - 
ordera  Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

^5  Bond  Street,  New-YorlLj 


